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INTRODUCTION 


Hit California High School Teachers’ Association has 

held its fourth annual convention. The work of the 
Association is largely recorded in the pages of this Volume 
of Proceedings. There were a number of splendid addresses 
that did not reach us in time for publication; we hope that 
these may be published in the columns of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News. There were many inspiring words spoken that 
cannot reach print. The spirit of the convention was shown 


in crowded rooms and in enthusiastic greetings. 


We take this opportunity to express profound gratitude 
to all who contributed to the success of the session. Par- 
ticularly do we wish to thank Dean W. M. Hart and the 
U. C. management for help and courtesy; the many men 
and women who gave inspiration through their addresses 
before general sessions or section meetings; the fourteen 
section chairmen, who worked hard for good programmes ; 
Mr. J. A. Beek, the Advertising Manager of the Sierra 
educational News, whose efficient co-operation has helped 
materially ; and to the many business firms who have con- 


tributed generously through their advertisements. 


[especially do we thank Mr. A. H. Chamberlain for the 
fine co-operative spirit he has shown in offering the August 
columns of the News exclusively to the California High 


School Teachers’ Association. 


Merton [. Hitt, 


President California H. S. T. A., 1916. 


Lester W. BARTLETT, 
Secretary California H. S. T. A., 1916. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Merton E. Hill, Chairman. 
Lester W. Bartlett, Secretary. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO U. C. SUMMER SESSION 
BY DEAN WALTER MORRIS HART 


(In his address Dr. Hart submitted 
a number of pertinent questions, which 
are given below:) 


OES it appear to the experts in 

Education who are members of 
your association that the Summer Ses- 
sion should offer any courses which are 
not now included in the curriculum? 
Does it appear that any courses now 
offered should be dropped? Does it 
appear that insufficient credit, or too 
great credit, is given in any of them? 
Are the methods of our courses all 
that they should be? Are there any 
new methods which should be, so to 
speak, tried out by the Summer Ses- 
sion? Are we still employing any anti- 
quated methods which should be given 
up? 

Would it be possible for your asso- 
ciation to of the 
State in getting a uniform period of six 
weeks during the summer when they 
might all be present to attend the Sum- 
mer Session? There are probably some- 
thing like two thousand teachers here 
this summer, in spite of the fact that 
for most of them the Summer Session 
is cut off for a week at the beginning 
or the end. 


assist the teachers 


It is obviously conceivable 


that many more teachers would profit 
by the opportunity that we offer were 
it not for this handicap. This problem 
is closely connected with another, 
namely, that of the possibility of hold- 
ing a Summer Session in the southern 
part of the State. If this is done, the 
date, of course, should be arranged to 
suit the teachers of the South. That is, 
it would have to begin a week later 
and end a week later than the regular 
Naturally if the 
dates of a southern session were ar- 


Summer Session. 
ranged to suit local teachers, we could 
not do less than arrange the dates of 
the northern session to suit teachers in 
this part of the State. The result 
would be that it would be impossible 
for teachers in the South to attend the 
northern session, and for the teachers 
of the North to attend the southern 
session. Moreover, the interchange of 
lectures, which would be a very desir- 
able feature, would be impossible unless 
the dates of the two sessions were the 
same. 


Finally, is there any considerable 
class of people who would like to come 
to us, but who are ignorant of the work 


which we offer? 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS—EDUCATION FOR THE LARGER LIFE 
MERTON E. HILL, 


PRINCIPAL CHAFFEY UNION HIGH 


HE California High School Teach- 

ers’ Association extends greeting 

to all who are interested in the cause of 
secondary education. Our organization 


SCHOOL OF 


ONTARIO AND UPLAND 


has developed to meet the needs of the 
high schools of California, and its chief 
aim is to be of service to those schools. 
This is the fourth annual convention of 
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the Association, and it is the hope of the 
Directors that its sessions will prove for- 
ward-looking. Our program concerns 
every field of high school work. We 
solicit the co-operation of all school 
people, and we desire to serve every cle- 
ment concerned in the cducation of cit- 
izens of America and citizens of the 
world. 

The educational statistics show that 
an overwhelming majority of the pres- 
ent generation have not completed what 
is understood to be an elementary edu- 
cation. The Grammar School graduate 
is not very much of an asset economi- 
cally to the state; he has not yet been 
prepared for the many conflicts of life. 
If he should not continue his education 
he becomes like a horse in a tread mill, 
able to exercise abundantly, but unable 
to make progress. The elementary ed- 
ucation prepares the children merely to 
hold their own; the high school educa- 
tion makes possible entrance into the 
larger life of service. 

This is the end toward which educa- 
tion leads, so that the one led forth into 
the widening vistas of life is made fit to 
make a definite contribution to the so- 
cial and economic needs of society. 
I'rom this viewpoint education does not 
mean merely the acquisition of a certain 
kind of knowledge. True, it involves 
culture; it involves the acquisition of a 
fund of general information; but in ad- 
dition it requires the ability to adapt 
knowledge to the needs of daily life. 
Mere schooling should not be con- 
strued to be synonymous with educa- 
tion. vast difference be- 
To adopt a well known 
Lincoln saying, there is as much dif- 


There is a 
tween the two. 


ference between schooling and an edu- 
cation as between a horse chestnut and 
a chestnut 


horse. Schooling is one 


of the best means to make possible an 


education, but yet it is not education, 
for those who possess merely schooling 
are not prepared for the larger life. 
The general ideal of an education has 
been changing during the past decades 
to conform to the needs of society. In 
a recent address Dr. Prosser stated that 
“the uncovering and the proper devel- 
opment of the best, even though it be 
only the one talent there is in each and 
all of these citizens of the future, is the 
most important duty to posterity which 
the country owes and which it must dis- 
charge largely through its schools.” 
This idea is paramount among the edu- 
today. A _ well 
known writer points out that “the ideal 
to which the whole nation is committed 


cational writers of 


is ‘the education of all the people for 
The nation 
desires more than anything else men 


service and citizenship.’ 


and women who can take their part 
bravely and wisely, and who can help 
to build a society fit to possess and en- 
joy the blessings of freedom and self- 
government. Nowhere are there such 
opportunities for individual growth and 
advancement ; nowhere is the higher ed- 
ucation so freely and universally be- 
stowed; nowhere have the people so 
direct a voice in determining what pub- 
lic education shall be and with what 
generosity of expenditure it shall be 
administered. The most powerful dy- 
namic in American educational progress 
is the sense of national and state pride 
and the firm belief that popular educa- 
tion is the best investment a nation can 
make for her moral greatness and the 
welfare of her people.’—Dutton and 
Snedden. 

Not only should an education enable 
one to assume one’s proper place in the 
activities of life, but it should make 
possible the opening up of untold riches 
of one’s environment. One of my pat- 
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rons said in a public address not long 
ago that the high school course in Bot- 
any had presented a new field to his 
daughter ; that she was so filled with the 
enthusiasm of the pursuit of botanical 
knowledge that she didn’t have any time 
for shallow reading, card parties, and 
the like. This simply illustrates the 
possibilities of every field when the vis- 
ion is unfolded. 

You perhaps have read the Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Education on the 
“Needed Changes in Secondary Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Eliot asserts that there are 
certain changes which “ought to be 
made immediately in the programs of 
American secondary schools, in order to 
correct the glaring deficiencies of the 
present programs.” He states that these 
changes are “chiefly the introduction of 
more hand, ear, and eye work, such as 
drawing, carpentry, turning, music, 
sewing, and cooking; and the giving of 
much more time to the sciences of ob- 
servation.” Our California schools, or 
many of them at least, anticipated this 
bulletin several years ago; but these 
“needed” changes have been necessary 
in order that the young people of this 
generation may be prepared for the 
life of service. These new 
courses of study do not lessen the value 
of the old; they do not even take their 
places. For the rank and file of those 
who specialize in these “‘sense training”’ 
and “time consuming” 


larger 


subjects do so 
because they have decided to prepare 
themselves along the lines of their spe- 
cial bent. These new courses open up 
the educational field to those who for- 
merly were debarred. They make pos- 
sible the education of the multitudes. 
They are producing that spirit in educa- 
tion which makes possible the realiza- 
tion on the part of the pupils that there 


is a work that they can do well, and 
perhaps better than any one else can do 
it. 

We hear a great deal said today about 
preparedness. I clipped from a daily 
paper recently a statement made by Dr. 
Gray of the University of Minnesota. 
He holds that “economic preparation is 
a much larger part of effective prepar- 
edness than any amount of training in 
arms. Preparedness means a subordi- 
nation of self and selfish interests to 
the common weal. It means the com- 
plete co-ordination of all of the life, 
economic as well as military. Effective 
agriculture is quite as important as good 
shot and shell. The rapid and ever 
increasing inequality in economic and 
social life makes it incumbent upon us 
to adapt our educational standards and 
methods to the actual and changed con- 
ditions of today. Such is the most 
fundamental step in preparedness.” In 
our educational life we must bend 
every effort toward the preparation of 
our young people for the actual needs 
of their lives, and in addition we must 
train them to give the best of their lives 
Then 
their education will be for the larger 
life. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that education must be made for better 
manhood and womanhood. It is a fine 
thing when any one can say, “I 


in their contribution to society. 


am 
physically strong. All the organs of 
The ed- 


ucation for the larger life must bring 


my body function perfectly.” 


about the same condition morally; the 
generation must 
greater degree than ever before what 


next possess in a 
may be termed “moral functioning.” 
So that when a moral crisis comes in 
life and the temptation is strong to do 
a dishonorable act, such an act will be 
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impossible because the educational past 
of the individual has insured moral 
functioning. 

The men and women who are in- 
trusted with the education of the high 
school young people of our state should 
realize today as never before that they 
are building the citizenship of tomor- 
row. Let us take a lesson from the 
rebuilding of the city at the Golden 
Gate. It is said that when the city had 
been stricken the men of San I*rancisco 
telegraphed to the great California poet 
who was then in New York. They 
asked him for words of inspiration, 
and Edwin Markham wired back his 


wonderful poem, “San Francisco Aris- 

ing”’: 

Now sons of the West, I see you rise, 

The world’s young courage in your 
eyes— 

Sons of broad shouldered pioneers, 

Seasoned by Struggle and stern tears— 

I see you rising girt and strong, 

To lay the new square beams in Song. 


suild greatly, men, for she must shine 
With Athens of the singing Nine— 
3uild airily, for she must stand 

With Shiraz of the rose-sweet land— 
suild strongly, for her name must be 
With Carthage of the sail-white sea. 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL AND THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHER 


BY DR. A. 


DEAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


EF‘ from the madding crowd, I 
have been spending several weeks 
in a cottage named Manana, signifi- 
cantly so. This term suggests that 
something needed today will be done 
tomorrow or thereafter; it suggests also 
that one should not put off till tomor- 
row what can be put off still longer. 
I'rom the former notion, | surmise, 
sprang my worthy subject, the thing to 
be talked about ; to the latter are owing, 
at least partly, my hasty, sketchy predi- 
cates, the things said about the sub- 
ject, and their sad shortcomings as to 
truth, beauty, and goodness. 

‘The year is 1950 or thereabout. A 
young seeker after knowledge and aft- 
er the High School Certificate for Cali- 
fornia is reading in a Cyclopedia ot 
Iducation, the article California, sub- 
heading,—Secondary Education. This 
is what he reads: “No other state has 
made more rapid progress in institu- 


F. LANGE, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





i 


Dr. ALexis F. LANGE 
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tionalizing, vitally and effectively, the 
principles of education, together with 
the educational creed of an advanciny 
Democracy. Characteristic features of 
the present situation are :— 

1. The secondary school is no longer 
conceived of as being identical with the 
high school of other days, the institu- 
tion jammed into the space between the 
elementary school and _ the college, 
without any organic relation to either. 
Any school that ministers to lads and 
lasses and covers a portion or the whole 
of early, middle, and late adolescence, 
the period of human rebirth, belongs to 
the secondary system. Throughout the 
State the organization and administra- 
tion of the seventh and eighth grades, 
however, various in form, have been 
brought into harmony with this con- 
ception and are linked to what pre- 
cedes and what follows in accordance 
with the facts of continuous develop- 
ment on the part of pupils. This 
achievement was made possible by leg- 
islation, which wiped out the primitive 
school district and put in place of it 
the county district, as the correlative of 
the city district, with a small elected 
county board of education and an ap- 
pointed professionally trained superin- 
tendent, to work, jointly, under revised 
general laws, for completeness and con- 
tinuity of educational opportunities to 
the end of the period of adolescence 
and beyond, and, without restricting lo- 
cal initiative and home rule, except as 
to the power to mismanage with impu- 
nity, to administer the educational in- 
terests of the county district at least as 
efficiently as those of the city district 
are managed. In consequence, it be- 
came possible for city and country to 
progress abreast and to outgrow, each 
in its own way, the impeding habits of 
the nineteenth century. One striking 





evidence of such common progress is 
furnished by the flourishing existence 
in city and country alike of Junior Col- 
leges, so-called, which represent the 
apex, as it were, of the state system of 
secondary education. Not only each 
larger city, each county has at least 
one such full-grown high school, deftly 
articulated with the other secondary 
schools and with the State University, 
and designed not only to promote the 
general social efficiency of individuals 
and the community but also to train for 
high-grade callings, e. g., scientific 
farming, on broad foundations. And 
on the lips of the average citizen the 
term common or public school has 
ceased to mean merely the elementary 
or grammar school. In using it he 
may not include the State University, 
but the fourteen grades preceding have 
pretty well coalesced in one inclusive 
notion and such adjectives as element- 
ary, intermediate, high, collegiate mere- 
ly denote the parts of an organic whole. 

2. In the interest of individual and 
national preparedness and in keeping 
with the insight that while a life worthy 
of humanity is the master career to be 
aimed at a vocation is an essential 
means for realizing such a life, Cali- 
fornia has created, as an integral part 
of her secondary school system, the 
vocational courses of training neces- 
sary to give each child a complete edu- 
cation. For subnormal pupils they be- 
gin whenever advisable. For the ma- 
jority they generally grow out of and 
succeed the intermediate secondary 
grades and vary in length according to 
the technical requirements of the dif- 
ferent callings. For a steadily increas- 
ing number they constitute the ad- 
vanced training of the junior colleges. 
Provision has thus been made not only 
for the few, as formerly, through the 
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professional schools or universtties, but 
for all, through such lower and middle 
Wher- 
ever practically possible, however, the 
establishment of 


kinds of vocational schooling. 


separate secondary 
vocational schools has been avoided. 
The tendency, once so strong, to ape 
European systems based on caste has 
been successfully overcome. The in- 
clusive secondary school is the rule. 
The following guiding principles are 
in control :— 

First, no vocational course must be 
sO narrow in aim and scope as to cheat 
the pupil out of his heritage of race 
culture and to prevent the making of a 
living from contributing to the making 
of a life. 

Second, no general course must be 
allowed to become so narrow in aim 
and scope as to deprive young people 
of the opportunity of acquiring the eco- 
nomic sense and of finding themselves 
and their fellow-men by many-sided 
doing, related directly at one point or 
another to the business, or the agricul- 
ture or the industries of the nation. 

Third, as an organ of a complex 
democracy, the school system with all 
its corresponding complexity must still 
needs be one system for one unstrati- 
fied people. It must minimize, not in- 
crease, the inevitable danger of social 
cleavage. It must add to, not take 
away, from, the unity of national life. 
Other things being equal, the surest 
guarantee of living together in the 
bonds of peace is the co-education of 
all sorts and conditions of pupils, and 
the longer they can be kept together 
the better for them and the general wel- 
fare when their turn comes to consti- 
tute the people, the state. 

3. As far as the content and method 
of general secondary courses are con- 


cerned, the first noteworthy fact is that 
there is substantial agreement as to 
essentials. Each program contains a 
core of the same constants, fixed not 
by traditions or caprice or a command- 
ment from a university Sinai, but by 
knowledge of the means whereby an in- 
dividual becomes a socialized person 
and a many-sided intelligent participant 
in and promoter of the culture of-his 
day and generation. Each program, of 
course, affords the electives whereby 
special individual aptitudes are fostered 
and the foundations laid for specialized 
social service. 

Another characteristic feature is that 
in the wider sense the curriculum plan- 
fully includes all organized student ac- 
tivities. Nowhere are they merely tol- 
erated ; their educational worth is duly 
utilized in the educational process as a 
whole. Athletics, for example, ranks 
among the chief educational assets. 

4. To a degree hardly anticipated 
twenty-five years ago, the secondary 
schools of California have become cen- 
ters of shaping influence within and 
without. Cinderella has come into her 
own as princess. In close touch with 
all worthy activities of their respective 
communities, they furnish intelligent 
vocational guidance. Doing their own 
extension work, they are a “very pres- 
ent help in time of trouble.” They have 
become the State’s chief organ for the 
production of intelligent, high-princi- 
pled, public-spirited citizens and so con- 
tribute more largely than any other 
part of the school system is able to do 
to real national preparedness. That 
they are appreciated is evidenced not 
only by their having and holding thou- 
sands and ten thousands of pupils, but 
especially by the regard in which their 
faculties are held. No other profes- 
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sional men and women are treated with 
greater respect because of their profes- 
sions. They are secure in their posi- 
tions during good behavior. A sabbat- 
ical year has come to be a matter of 
general practice, as a sine qua non of 
efficient service. No other representa- 
tives of State and Nation receive fuller 
and more intelligent recognition for 
their work.” 

Thus far the Cyclopedia in 1950. 
Such is the Promised Land, seen at a 
distance. Nor have we looked upon a 
mirage. Those who have eyes to see 
and ears to hear know that our present 
amply warrants this vision of the days 
to come. 3ut possibilities become 
probabilities and these actualities and 
certainties only through well-directed 
effort, including, in this case, the 
slaughter of some Canaanites. This 
effort means you, individually and col- 
lectively, and your allies. No far- 
sighted benevolent despotism will com- 
pel the new to grow out of the old. It 
is we who are responsible for the evolu- 
tion of the high school. How to make 
it, how not to mar it or block its prog- 
ress by squatting inertly in its path, this 
is emphatically our problem. What 
makes it peculiarly our problem in Cali- 
fornia is the potential power of her 
high school faculties. The policy of 
the open door for all who have climbed 
the steps leading to its threshold has 
resulted in a picked body of secondary 
school men and women, such as no oth- 
er state has as yet been able to obtain. 
How many communities are there in 
California in which the high school fac- 
ulty is not the best-trained group of 
persons? Do many other groups pos- 
sess as largely the best that has been 
thought and said in the world? Who 
else could serve so naturally as the con- 
necting link in social advance between 
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city and country and between both and 
the common welfare? Are not on the 
whole California high school teachers 
freer than is the case elsewhere, freer 
than the members of other groups, to 
push or head educational movements, 
because less entangled in alliances with 
local business, with sectarianism, and 
politics, in the nasty sense? The call 
to leadership is unmistakable and insis- 
tent. 

But are we after all prepared to heed 
the call and to go ahead as sure-footed 
and determined? An unexamined life 
according to Socrates is unworthy of a 
man. The recognition of this truth 
accounts partly for the present-day 
surveys of everything and everybody. 
Would it be impertinent, then, to sug- 
gest a private survey of each high 
school teacher by himself or herself? 
A questionnaire for such introspection 
and circumspection is easily worked 
out. Each would offer necessarily such 
questions as: How far along am I in 
understanding the nature and spirit of 
secondary education? Am [I still where 
the average alien stands with reference 
to American institutions, when he takes 
out his citizenship papers? To what 
extent has such insight as I have be- 
come the “hot spot in my conscious- 
ness,” around which my professional 
activities revolve? Am I a proud offi- 
cer in the army of peace or a hireling 
or a dejected apologetic refugee? Do 
I still assume the Ruth-Naomi attitude 
towards university professors and say: 
Thy God shall be my God; whither thou 
goest I will go, too? Am I an in- 
structor, shut up in an isolated subject, 
or am I a teacher, using all I know and 
am, in co-operation with my colleagues 
and to fashion thoroughbred American 
problem-solvers and doers? Am I an 
educational artist or an artisan? If not 
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If I don’t count in 
the community life, if I stand aloof, 
how can I mean anything to the youth 
sprung from that life and destined to 
live, move and have their being in it 
after they leave me? 


an artist, why not? 


Are my opinions 
and convictions unbiased by knowl- 
edge? If so, why not get knowledge? 
If I am by nature an anarchist or a 
standpatter, why not try to become an 
energetic but patient evolutionist? 
After such a self-survey, most of us 
would feel inclined to go, not into print, 
but to confession, in order to obtain 
absolution on promise to sin no more. 
For some of our shortcomings, how- 
ever, we might convincingly urge our 
We con- 
fess, for example, that there is as yet 
no very widely distributed high school 
consciousness, begotten by the collec- 


extreme youth as an excuse. 


tive thinking, feeling, willing of high 
school fundamentals. 
Sut the boy, who has only recently had 
his right to his own life, liberty, and 


happiness recognized in the family, can 


teachers as to 


hardly be expected to be clear at once 
as to himself and his destiny. The tra- 
ditional American College, itself a sec- 
ondary school, relieved the high school 
of self-direction and of answers to the 
whys and wherefores. As late as 
1890, I shared the naive belief that the 
best preparation for college was also 
the best preparation for life and death 
in general and that college professors, 
of course, knew all about the best prep- 
Now, although the 
American university developed out of 
the old college is far less competent 
than this was to act as educational 
Providence and although we know that 
in order to secure the best preparation 
for the university, such preparation 
must also be directed and controlled by 
the criteria of secondary education, we 


aration for college. 


have only begun to realize what has 
happened and what new conceptions of 
ourselves and our work the new au- 
tonomy implies. Moreover, there are 
probably some high school teachers 
who find it easier to follow than to 
think. But this is a matter for the 
safety vault of the confessional. The 
point is that there are no longer any 
obstacles, other than private ones, to a 
widening and deepening appreciation 
of the institutional stewardship held by 
high school teachers of the new era. 
The only prerequisite is to feel the need 
of such appreciation, the need of a real- 
izing sense, for instance, that more than 
half of the old-time professors’ mantle 
now covers the shoulders of the high 
school teacher and that the remainder 
may descend What the 
American college of two or three gen- 
erations ago did for the few, the Amer- 
ican high school is called upon to do 
for the many; only more adequately ; 
only more completely. Then will fol- 
low new and wider purposes and the 
correlation of each with the rest for 
clear-headed, aggressive team work for 
the common good. 


likewise. 


But incomplete emancipation from 
university influences goes far to explain 
another shortcoming,—fetish worship 
of fragments of knowledge and hence 
failure to make instruction vitally edu- 
cative. As an incident in modern uni- 
versity development, there are fewer 
men now in university faculties than 
there were in the old college who 
preach and practice the ideal, without 
which the would-be high school teacher 
is doomed at the start,—to see life 
steadily and see it whole. Instead, 
there is a proportionately larger num- 
ber of men whose minds are as keen as 
a razor’s edge—and almost as broad. 
The atomizing mechanic, too, occurs 
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not infrequently. There are compara- 
tively few who have ever really studied 
even university education, but there is 
many a one who is fired with zeal to 
create students in his own fractional 
image. The methods and spirit of sci- 
ence flourish as never before, but un- 
fortunately are seldom conspicuous in 
the solution of educational problems. 
Now and then their place is taken by 
opinions antedating the missing link. 
Under these circumstances the candi- 
date for high school service may easily 
fail to realize that one who knows but 
one thing does not know even that and 
that his fragment of science, let us say, 
appears in the high school not for its 
own sake but for life’s sake, as a means 
of revealing the conditions of human 
existence and as a factor in their con- 
trol. 
the Academic 
Superstition, persisting in universities 


He may even take with him into 
class-room the Great 
since the Middle Ages, that mastery of 
a subject is all that is needed to make a 
secondary Lack of 
knowledge on the part of high school 


school teacher. 
teachers is no longer the serious prob- 
lem it was twenty years ago, but the 
difficulty of giving unto the high school 
what is the high school’s, of making 
sure, in other words, that, when the 
university student enters upon his high 
school work he will be born again as to 
point of view, attitude towards his sub- 
ject and its educational uses, and the 
methods of making it contribute abun- 
dantly to the life and growth of youth, 

this difficulty is surely still with us. 
I can’t escape the conviction that an 
important step toward meeting it 
would be to make all high school cer- 
tificates temporary or probationary for 
at least the first two years and to im- 
pose on the State Board and its com- 


missioner of secondary education, with 


his assistants, the duty of separating 
the sheep from the goats and of exact- 
ing satisfactory evidence for the per- 
manent certificate that the would-be 
teacher has been adequately made over. 

But must we not expect of ourselves 
something in addition to progress in 
high school consciousness and in adapt- 
ing all our professional doings to high 
school purposes? Must we not make 
our qualifications for educational lead- 
ership as apparent to others as they are 
to us? If so, is not one good way, 


besides increasing 


mastery in our 
chosen province, to, first of all, employ 
our trained minds and sympathies in 
making friends, understandingly, with 
our social environment? Each high 
school teacher might thus become an 
expert on some phase of communal life 
and activity, historical backgrounds, on 
the physical bases, on the composition 
of the population and its groupings, on 


economic 


factors and conditions, on 


protective measures against burglars 
and bacilli, on means of social inter- 
course, on religious and other human- 
izing influences, on the group mind, on 
group ideals and standards of behavior, 
on special educational needs, on cus- 
tom-caked abuses, on antiquated meth- 
ods of dealing with pubiic interests, 
including educatior, and so on and so 
forth. Each high school faculty might 
thus become a study-syndicate, with the 
collective eye on the fact that knowl- 
edge is power, but only when it is 
Be- 


fore long each teacher attending a high 


meant to be used sooner or later. 


school convention could speak with the 
voice of authority. A professional 
public opinion, resting on stable foun- 
dations, and ready to be translated into 
co-operative action, would be the out- 
come. In view of such possibilities, I 


often feel like warning high school 
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teachers against summer sessions with 
their temptations to do more of the 
same old things in the same old way. 
At any rate, more power would usually 
be generated by staying at home and 
doing field-work, in the sense suggest- 
ed, not in that implying hoe and pitch- 
fork. The higher professional degree 
just created at the University of Cali- 
fornia can serve no better purpose than 
that of inducing as many high school 
men and women as possible to attack 
problems for the solution of which the 
data within reach rather than books are 
needed. Each thesis, it is hoped, will 
be a contribution to educational crafts- 
manship and statesmanship and each 
contributor of a thesis will add a cubit 
or two to his stature as a leading school 
citizen. 


the directions I 
have dwelt on will make high school 
teachers masters of their fate and cap- 


Self-activities in 


tains of their souls to a degree not 
reached hitherto. They will mean a 
constructive secondary school policy. 
They will shape public opinion and with 
its sanction bring about the changes 
necessary if working conditions are to 
be adequate and the educational rights 
And 
if the Promised Land 
seems at times to recede as we ad- 
vance? 


of all adolescents guaranteed. 
what matter 
What matter if some of us 
know they will not enter it themselves? 
What if none of us did? The Beatitude 
of History would still be ours: Blessed 
be the old and gone, for they made the 
new! 


HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 
BY E. W. OLIVER, 


VICE-PRINCIPAL 


HE development of good citizen- 

ship is the reason for the public 
school system. To be a good citizen 
each student must be developed physi- 
cally as well as mentally and morally. 
Among the Greeks physical training 
was an important part of education. 
Running, jumping, wrestling, discus 
throwing were considered even more 
important than the so called mental 
subjects. Among the Teutonic and 
Anglo-Saxon peoples physical prowess 
was highly considered and_ national 
with the 


physical virility of the citizens. 


yreatness was co-existent 

As the American people have been 
slow in awakening to the many civic 
problems caused bv the rapid change 


from rural to urban population. so 


LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOL 


have the school men of America been 
slow in realizing the remarkable in- 
crease of interschool games and the 
lack of proper control over these con- 
tests. It has been only during the past 
three years that any systematic attempt 
has been made by the schoolmen of 
California to study carefully the prob- 
lems of physical education and to main- 
tain a_ state-wide organization that 
standardizes _interschool activities, 
makes uniform rules of eligibility and 
sets forth a comprehensive plan for the 
“every boy” competition in interschool 
athletics. California is justly proud of 
being one of the few states that has a 
State Interscholastic Federation. Prior 
to the formation of the Interscholastic 


Federation each section, and in many 
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instances each city, had its own regu- 
lations regarding events and eligibility 
of contestants. The Universities and 
Colleges, the Y. M. C. A., the Sporting 
Goods Houses conducted high school 
competitive games by holding invita- 
tion meets. The rules of eligibility 
from the very nature of things lacked 
uniformity. These outside agencies did 
the best they could under the circum- 


The 


school men of the State were responsi- 


stances and are not to be blamed. 


ble for the situation caused by their 
apparent lack of interest and their ad- 
ministrative inefficiency. 

To eliminate this unfortunate situa- 
tion a convention of high school men 
was called to meet in Los Angeles 
March, 1913. These men in convention 
assembled, feeling that physical train- 
ing should be placed on the same basis 
as other departments of school work— 
namely: under the direct control and 
supervision of the teachers of the State 

organized the California Interschol- 
astic Federation. 

The Council of the Federation was 
composed of eight members, two from 
each of the four geographical parts of 
the State: the North Coast section, the 
Sacramento Valley, the San Joaquin 
Valley, and Southern California. They 
established dates for contests, uniform 
rules of eligibility, ways and means for 
hearing protests, and a systematic plan 
to economize in the financial arrange- 
ments of intersectional contests. 


The Council feels that much good 


may come from interschool contests 
when properly controlled by school 
men. There is no feature of school life 


that brings the students of the school 
so closely together as interschool con- 
tests. It is a means of drawing out and 


making real that fine quality, /oyalty, 


that makes for good citizenship after 


5 


graduation, in the city, the state, and 
the nation. The thought of loyalty, of 
service to Alma Mater, properly guided 
by the Faculty, becomes an inspiration 
to the students, and an active power 
for true citizenship in a school. 

Again, to the individual athlete there 
are “stern disciplinary effects on habit, 
character, and temperament”. In the 
business and professional life after 
Commencement “when things have 
messed themselves up into a sort of 
tangle that makes for discouragement, 
the thought will come back, stick it out, 
keep fighting, never quit’. 

On the other hand, the spirit of ‘win 
at all costs” and the commercialism that 
drifted contests 
must be eliminated, and is in fact be- 
ing rapidly eliminated in the California 
high schools, because of the untiring 


has into interschool 


effort of a few men who believe that 
boys can meet each other in fair con- 
tests and that these intensive contests 
can be so conducted that the spirit of 
fair play and true sportsmanship can 
be made of real educational advantage 
to the schools. 
Superintendents, and 
teachers spend hours and weeks work- 
ing over a Course of Study to make the 


principals, 


study subjects more efficient and pro- 
gressive, but has any one as yet heard 
of a State meeting of Superintendents 
or Principals called for the purpose of 
improving athletic The 
greatest care is taken in the selection of 


conditions. 


a teacher of the study subjects but very 
little care is exercised in the selection 
of teachers of athletics. 

The place that athletics holds in each 
school depends very largely upon the 
Principal of the school. The physical 
will teach the 
boys to play the game on the square if 


directors and coaches 


the proper attitude and interest is mani- 
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And so it 
seems apparent that the reform needed 
is not that interschool games be elimi- 


fested by the Principal. 


nated but that boys be taught to realize 
that the most fun and biggest benefits 
are to be derived both for themselves 
and for the school from a_ contest 
played absolutely in a true sportsman- 
like manner. 

The State Council asks the active 
support of every teacher in the State 
in the development of the “every boy” 
contest. This may cost a little more 
money, a little more time on the part 
of the men of the faculty, but it will 
be worth all the money and time ex- 
pended. As larger grounds will be 
necessary, the Council, through the 
proper channels, has recommended to 
the legislature that no high school dis- 
trict be allowed to build a high school 
plant on less than ten acres of land. 

The teachers of America owe it to 
the nation in these days of prepared- 
ness that the schools turn out virile 
young men trained to withstand severe 
physical tests. There is entirely too 
much molly-coddling both in the homes 
and in the schools of this generation. 
Too many boys spend their afternoons 
after school going to the movies, play- 
ing pool, or smoking cigarettes instead 
of being out in the great outdoors get- 
ting wholesome physical development. 
Schools should be community centers 
not only for the mental development of 
a community, but also for its physical 
development. The hour or so after 
school should become the playtime, not 
only for the students but also for the 
teachers as far as possible. The mutual 
respect gained by faculty and students 
on the athletic field would mean break- 
ing down the pedagogic barrier that 
often exists between teacher and stu- 
dent and would surely develop a spirit 


of friendly helpfulness that would be 
of inestimable value in the classroom 
work, 

The State Council recommends to 
each school that every boy, Senior or 
I‘'reshman, large or small, be given the 
opportunity of making a record each 
year in eight different events, covering 
important features in the various fields 
of athletics. The events are punting 
the football for distance; 100 yard 
dash ; high jump; standing broad jump; 
running broad jump; shooting baskets 
in basketball; throwing the baseball; 
and putting the shot. A simple way to 
keep records is to count the best record 
for the school in each event 1000, thus 
making it possible for a boy who was 
first in all events to have a perfect score 
of 8000. It will be very simple to work 
out a sliding scale with 1000 as a basis 
with which to score the boys in the 
various events. 

These contests are planned to take 
place at certain times during the school 
year and can be made a means of in- 
fluencing the boys to stay around the 
campus and of making themselves 
more efficient physically, and as a result 
more efficient both mentally and mor- 
ally. The competitions can be held so 
that the champion of the whole school 
will be determined, also, so that the 
champion may be determined for each 
class and for each weight division. 
Records for each individual can be 
kept, and from the experience of 
schools that have tried the plan during 
the past year not only the best boys 
will try to increase their efficiency, but 
also the smaller and less robust boys 
will be eager to better their marks and 
will train faithfully to that end in view. 

During the past year intraschool con- 
tests have been tried in various high 
schools of the State. The unanimous 
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statement from all the Principals re- 
porting has been that the movement for 
the “every boy competition” has been 
of big value in arousing interest in 
athletics. In my own school, the Los 
Angeles High School, every boy was 
examined by the school physician, and, 
if found physically capable, was enroll- 
ed in the contest. Boys that had never 
before taken an interest in athletics 
were out at noons and after school try- 
ing to better their records. The every 
boy contest has made possible the pol- 
icy “of never cutting a boy off the 
squad, but of finding some sort of com- 
bination into which he fits, while at 
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the same time holding out hope of ad- 
vancement.” The success has been so 
marked that next year the plan ap- 
proved by the State Federation will be 
carried out and possibly be enlarged 
upon. 

To sum up: In the past interschool 
athletics have justly provoked unfavor- 
able criticism. For the future let there 
be a remodeled interschool system and 
above all a comprehensive and efficient 
intraschool system. Such a condition 
will make possible the development of 
the physical well-being of each and 
every student. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN CURRENT EVENTS 


BY ARTHUR I. STREET, 
DIRECTOR THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CURRENT HISTORY 


. is aS necessary to use visual in- 
struction in the teaching of Current 
Events as it is to use illustrations in 
newspapers and news periodicals. 

The picture visualizes the event, and 
animates the personality connected with 
it. It fixes the locale in the mind, gives 
the objective setting, and brings the 
dramatis personae onto the stage. 

A thousand words will not describe 
the Battle‘of Dead Man’s Hill as will 
one photograph of the shell-swept 
heights. A book of biography will not 
convey the stoic silence of a Kitchener, 
or the vise-like jaw of a Von Hinden- 
burg, as will a single, well-chosen por- 
trait. 

We may read column after column 
regarding the situation in Mexico and 
the correspondence between President 
Wilson and President Carranza. and 


seek, on the basis of our reading, to 
convey to students a conception of the 
possibility of these two men handing 
down to posterity an example of the 
power of peaceful negotiation as 
against the arbitrament of arms. Yet, 
we shall not accomplish a tithe as much 
with our worded efforts, unaided by il- 
lustrations, as we can convey by throw- 
ing upon the screen a picture of the 
two executives, side by side, and sug- 
gesting to the student mind that the 
destiny of the two nations rests for 
good. or ill in the hands of these two 
men. 

We may endeavor to grasp the forces 
lying behind the pressure which cer- 
tain interests in the United States are 
exercising for intervention in Mexico, 
and we may seek to explain the matter 


to our students. But place before the 
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students, on a lantern slide, such a map 
as the current news publications have 
contained, wherein the entire Mexican 
Republic is shown dotted with foreign 
investments, inform them on the basis 
of this map that 42 per cent of the en- 
tire wealth of Mexico is in the hands 
of Americans, and we shall leave an 
impression which the youthful mind is 
not likely to forget. 

It may seem to be a work of superero- 
gation to dwell upon such obvious con- 
clusions before a body of modern high 
school teachers, who already are keenly 
alive to the value of Visual Instruction 
in practically every line of work. But 
“there’s a reason.” 

The study of Current Events is one 
of the newest phases of modern educa- 
tion. It is as yet practically unorgan- 
ized; and it stands in need, even, of a 
little undue dwelling upon the obvious, 
in order to bring about something of a 
united effort to arrive at proper meth- 
ods of procedure. 

If I analyze the situation properly, 
successful instruction in Current Events 
rests, first, upon an adequate scope of 
knowledge on the part of the teacher; 
second, upon an orderly method of ar- 
ranging the facts so that an intelligent 
understanding of them may be con- 
veyed; third, upon adequate facilities, 
such as optical illustration, for quicken- 
ing and retaining the students’ interest. 

The first of these objectives may be 
arrived at by the teacher thru a multi- 
plicity of sources, such as the Daily 
press, the Eclectic Weeklies and other 
Periodicals, Government publications 
and documents, and so on. 

The second of these objectives is not 
so readily attained. Teachers in in- 
numerable instances are laboring almost 
Current 
Events remain, in spite of their best 


despairingly at the problem. 


efforts, a more or less trackless wilder- 
ness. Nothing has been written or 
published that points out the pedagogic 
highway. There are no standard and 
accepted methods. There are no tradi- 
tions, no written guides. 

The third of the objectives, that of 
adequate facilities for such things as 
optical illustration, is not so difficult of 
attainment, so far as multiplicity of 
material is concerned, but it is equally 
difficult so far as an orderly and intel- 
ligent system of selection is concerned. 

Appreciating the existence of these 
conditions, the American Institute of 
Current History has undertaken to aid 
all three of these objectives. 

During the past year, The American 
Institute of Current History has been 
using its facilities to prepare a series 
of Monthly Lectures on Current Events 
for distribution to schools, clubs, social 
centres, and other educational and civic 
institutions and organizations. These 
lectures are issued in mimeographed 
form, and are accompanied by about 
forty stereopticon slides, illustrative of 
places, personalities, theatres of events, 
scientific and other matters. They are 
distributed exclusively thru the Bureaus 
of Visual Instruction of the Extension 
Divisions of the Universities of Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota and 
Wyoming, and will gradually be taken 


Oregon, 


up and handled by similar divisions in 
many other State institutions. 
are rented at a nominal fee. 


They 


And now, by way of a little visual 
instruction upon our own part, I will 
show you some of the slides which we 
have used in connection with the lec- 
tures of the past year, and illustrate, by 
running comment, the manner in which 
a “continuous story” is constructed and 
pictured. 
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(Mr. Street’s address from this point 
on contained a running narrative, with 
stereopticon illustrations, of the affairs 
in Mexico, the development of the Pan- 
American unity and its effect upon the 
Mexican-American relations ; the paral- 
lel growth of the Pan-Asiatic idea as 
exemplified in the recent relations be- 
tween China, Japan and Russia; the 
possible effect of this latter advance- 
ment upon the causes underlying the 
controversy in Europe; the relationship 
of the potential effect to the peace 
terms which may be expected to result 


from the war; the reaction of peace 
upon the Preparedness issue in the 
United States; the development of a 
contention of interest between the 
cause of Preparation for External De- 
fense and that of Provision for Inter- 
nal Welfare; the various large Internal 
Welfare issues pressing for solution; 
and finally of the importance of keep- 
ing the domestic interests of the coun- 
try before the attention of students as 
constantly and vigorously as the mar- 
tial interests are kept by the situation in 
Mexico. ) 


ADDRESS 


DR. ISAAC COX, PROFESSOR OF AMERICAN HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


REPORTED BY PRIN. HERBERT LEE 


R. COX, in a very clear, helpful 

address, urged that history teach- 
ing be made more effective through 
greater concentrated effort about cer- 
tain radiating centers of historic im- 
portance. Instead of diffusing interest 
and attention about many isolated facts 
and places, even tho they may be of 
almost equal importance, we shall get 
better, because more lasting, results in 
our students’ development by associat- 
ing several facts and movements about 
a few definite centers. 

To illustrate, he selected the three 
historic spots, (1) Harper’s Ferry, Vir- 
ginia; (2) Natchez, Mississippi; and 
(3) Pike’s Peak, Colorado. 

Harper’s Ferry, standing at the junc- 
tion of the Potomac and Shenandoah 
rivers, was the gateway to “the West,” 
first for the Indians, then for Washing- 
ton and Braddock, and a few years 
later for the Lewis & Clark expedition 
to that greater West, “where rolls the 


Oregon.” Harper’s Ferry became the 
starting point for many a journey west 
by hardy pioneers yearning for a larger, 
broader life, a life that should be un- 
hampered by the institution of slavery. 
Later, a canal connecting the Potomac 
with the Ohio joined East and West, 
helping to make a Union strong enough 
to withstand the efforts of a mistaken 
South that sought to disrupt it. This 
union was made still stronger by the 
early railroad that passed through Har- 
per’s Ferry, the “B. & O,” still one of 
our great roads. 

Thus, through much of our history 
we see that Harper’s Ferry, by the de- 
velopment in orderly succession of 
river, road, canal, and railroad, is and 
continues to be a radiating center of 
much importance. Indeed, we can trace 
the development of American transpor- 
tation and expansion by studying the 
history of this important spot. Our 
students will thus learn that there is 2 
unity in history and that the best meth- 
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od for its study is that of the evolution- 
ist. 

Dr. Cox took up with equal interest 
Natchez and Pike’s Peak, and _illus- 
trated his method in a most illuminat- 


That his method was one 
of sound pedagogy appealing to teach- 
ers of history and other subjects was 
shown by the genuine applause accord- 
ed him. 


ing manner. 


ECONOMICS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


BY DR. 


FRANK WILLIAM 


TAUSSIG, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Dr. Taussig gave a very inspiring 
address, as shown by his outline: 

1. The new spirit and the new sub- 
ject—Culture and Discipline. 

2. What new subjects best fitted? 

a. A settled body of facts and ex- 
planation —(theory, reasoning) e. g. 
physics, chemistry; probably civics. 

b. Appropriate educational appara- 
tus, existing or at least potential. 

3. Economics in 
fitted : 

a. Much of theory is unsettled and 


some respects not 


in the making. 

b. Many problems necessarily involve 
delicate balancing of pros and cons. 

c. Appropriate educational apparatus 
largely lacking. 

(Sociology even worse in these re- 
gards!) 


4. On the other hand: 

a. Importance and interest of this 
subject. 

b. Many parts of the subject are 
settled. 
money and banking. 


Exchange, elements of value, 
These are drier 
Let 


the pupils come later to the enticing 


parts of the subject, yet essential. 


subjects, e. g. single tax, government 
ownership, free trade and protection. 
Analogy to photography in chemistry 
and electricity in physics. 

c. Education apparatus to be im- 
Text books too often mere 
not 


proved. 
condensations, adaptations to 
younger pupils’ needs. 

d. Possibility of object lessons from 
study of local industries, and their rela- 
tion to the general industrial body. 

5. Above all, the need of well-trained 
teachers! 


DEFECTIVE SPEECH CORRECTION 


BY MISS MABEL GIFFORD, 


LECTURER ON DEFECTIVE SPEECH 


a HE subject of defective speech 
is little understood by the ma- 


jority of people. Therefore I am glad 


to have the opportunity of explaining 
some of the phases and causes of the 


most common defects. These are 


CORRECTION, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
stammering, stuttering, lisping, clutter- 
ing, and defective articulation. 

Up to this time very little has been 
done in this country to eliminate this 
widespread affliction, only a few east- 
ern cities having established public 
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school classes. 


Germany and even 
Japan have long since recognized the 
seriousness of speech defects and have 
given much attention to their correc- 
tion. There are special classes in our 
public schools for the backward and 
the feeble-minded, there are schools for 
the deaf mutes and the blind; but 
there has been practically nothing done 
to remove the handicap under which 
the stammerers, stutterers, lispers, etc. 
(who far outnumber the mental defec- 


tives), are struggling. 


The child whose speech is defective 
is at the very beginning under a _terri- 
ble disadvantage with regard to its fel- 
He is ridiculed and imitated 
almost from his first days in school, 


lows. 


gradually producing a mental condition 
which makes the difficulty far worse. 
There is no nature so sensitive as the 
child nature, and as he becomes aware 
that he is different from other children 
he withdraws into a shell, avoids the 
society of other children, loses self- 
confidence and becomes one apart from 
his fellows. So it is apparent that he 
is harmed not only by his inability to 
speak correctly, but that the whole 
course of his after life is seriously 
affected. Very few of the great num- 
ber of speech defectives ever reach the 
high school, and few indeed have the 
courage to continue through college. 
Many of these children get into the 
backward and feeble-minded classes, 
or are regarded as mentally defective. 
Their difficulty has been in expressing 
themselves. 


In order to understand something of 
the development of a case of stammer- 
ing, I may be pardoned if I cite my 
own experience. My speech began 
with cluttering (rapid indistinct ex- 


pression). This later developed into 


repetition of syllables, stuttering. For 
several years this habit continued un- 
noticed by myself, and was passed over 
by my friends and family as a condition 
that would be outgrown. Upon moving 
to another city with an entirely new 
environment, my trouble took a decided 
turn. The first day, on reciting in my 
new class, a few pupils laughed. This 
gave me an shock from 
which it took ten years to recover. This 
incident was followed by the awaken- 
ing of fear and dread of talking, and 
the effort to repress the stuttering re- 


emotional 


sulted in a tense repression of the 
spasms, which developed a case of 
silent stammering with closure of the 
glottis during speech effort. This state 
continued for five years, during which 
time it was necessary to write all my 
recitations and avoid all social life that 
would necessitate speech. 

The causes of this trouble are many: 
Kmotional shock, convulsions, infec- 
tious diseases, falls, or anything that 
disturbs the brain speech centers. It 
was formerly supposed that there was 
but one speech center, but through care- 
ful study of aphasia we know that there 
are four distinct speech centers, where 
the memory of speech and language is 
stored. These are the Auditory (con- 
nected with the ears), containing the 
memories or images of the sound of 
words; the Visual center, containing 
the 
words— 


memory of printed or written 
reading ; the Graphic, register- 
ing the movements of the hand in writ- 
ing; the Oral or Kinesthetic, contain- 
ing the memory of the motion of feel- 
ing of the muscles of the outer speech 
mechanism during speech production. 
The destruction of these centers results 
in the inability to speak, if it occurs in 
the Auditory or Kinesthetic center; in 
the loss of power to read if in the 
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Visual; in the inability to write if in 
the Graphic. 

All of the speech difficulties occur as 
the result of a disturbance in the de- 
In stam- 
mering, the Auditory at first failed to 


velopment of these centers. 


supply the sound of the vowel at the 
The 


thetic, which registers the memory of 


beginning of the word. Kinzes- 
the motion of the lips and tongue, gives 


its consonant several times (or pro- 
longs the sound) while waiting for the 
sound of the vowel from the Auditory 
center. This builds, by degrees, an 
image of difficult blocked speech in the 
And the 


images are blurred the speech gives 


Kinzesthetic center. when 
forth the same imperfect reflection. 
Also in defective articulation these two 
centers (auditory and kinesthetic) are 
at fault. 

If the child can be taken (before fear 
and dread of speaking appear) and 
taught the control and production of 
normal speech, the correction is accom- 
plished without great difficulty, and he 
The 


“outgrow this 


will be spared years of torture. 
idea that 
trouble” is responsible for the develop- 


a child will 
ment of the later phases of this diffi- 
culty—fear and dread. The effort to 
conceal the impediment by substitution 


of easier words soon produces con- 
fusion of thought and utterance. He 
builds up thought associations and 


memories of past failures, images of 
hard words and distortions of the word 
pictures. In the end he is obscessed 
with the idea that he cannot express 
himself without stammering. 
Stammering is the most serious of 
the speech defects and, even under 
favorable conditions, requires the most 
careful training in the physiological, 
psychological and emotional phases of 


the case. Poor articulation is the most 


common of the speech defects in our 
schools, and the child reaching the age 
of six years who is unable to speak 
normally is in grave danger of having 
formed habits which are rarely out- 
grown and should receive the most 
careful, competent training. 

In 1915 a department for the cor- 
rection of defective speech was in- 
augurated in the Department of Pedia- 
trics of the University of California at 
the Affiliated Colleges. A free clinic 
is maintained through the year. Here 
the work is being pursued with the aid 
of the latest scientific apparatus. 
Records of the various cases are made 
with the kymograph, -graphophone, 
palatograms, moving pictures, etc. The 
history is recorded of these cases and 


the progress and results of the psycho- 


logical and physiological _ training 
studied. 
Beginning January, 1916, classes 


were held twice a week in the public 
schools of San Francisco and Oakland, 
and the results of class instruction suc- 
cessfully demonstrated by myself and 
assistant, Mr. Farrington. The parents 
were invited to attend these classes, so 
that the work could be successfully 
followed up in the home, until correct 
speech habits could be formed. 

At the close of the school year a pro- 
gramme was given, in which all the 
pupils took part, as a test for self- 
control. A play, stories, recitations, 
business transactions, telephoning, etc., 
were given, with results surprising even 
the parents. 

The course I am now giving at the 
University Summer Session is for 
teachers and mothers, to enable them to 
better understand this trouble and pre- 
vent the formation of speech defects by 
establishing correct speech habits in the 
class rooms and in the home, 
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Witt C. Woop, 


COM MISSIONER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


EFFECT OF RECENT REGULATIONS OF THE STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION ON THE RELATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
TO THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


URING the 


State Board of Education, acting 


the last six months 


in accordance with the provisions of a 


recent law, has been endeavoring to 


solve the perplexing problem—what 
knowledge is of most worth in the 
preparation ‘of teachers for the ele- 


The State Board did 
not seek the power and authority con- 
ferred upon it to standardize the admis- 


sion, graduation and curricular require- 


mentary schools ? 


ments of the several normal schools of 
California. The suggestion came orig- 
inally from the normal school presi- 
dents themselves, who recognized the 
need for standardization by some cen- 


tral body. It was with great reluctance 


and with a keen sense of responsibility 
that the State 
important and far-reaching work. After 
due deliberation it has adopted regula- 


Joard undertook this 


tions which, in its judgment, will se- 
cure better preparation of elementary 
school teachers and bring the normal 
schools into organic relationship with 
the other parts of the school system. 


THE CORRELATING CENTER OF THE 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The conferring on the State Board 
of Education of authority to standard- 
ize the normal school courses of study 
is not a mere accident of law-making. 
The grant of authority to establish cur- 
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ricular minima for the normal schools 
of California follows the logic of effi- 
cient organization. It is quite in line 
with the policy of bringing all parts of 
the school into definite 


system more 


relationsLip. Too frequently we have 
assumed that the various parts of the 
school system are practically auton- 
omous ; that the work of the eleméntary 
school is quite distinct from that of the 
high school; that the work of a par- 
ticular normal school is quite distinct 
from that of the high school, or the 
university, or even the other normal 
school. of the State. 


cently only feeble attempts have been 


Until quite re- 


made to secure proper co-ordination 
and correlation of the parts of our 
school system. The nearest approach 
to correlation of the work of education- 
al institutions in California was that 
found in the organization of the old 
State Board of Education, in which 
normal school, university and common 
scliool were represented. The normal 
schools, under that arrangement, were 
in touch in a very general way with the 
elementary and high school situations. 
Now that the old State Board has 
passed into history it is essential that 
some definite relationship between the 
uormal schools and the other parts of 
the school system shall be establishea 
It is essential that the California school 
system shall find a center of correla- 
tion. The school people of California 
and the Legislature, following the logic 
of organization, have made the new 
State Board of Education that center 
of correlation. 


PIONEER WORK MUST BE TENTATIVE 


In considering the work of the State 
Board in standardizing the courses of 
study in the state normal schools, we 
must ever bear in mind that much of 


I need not re- 
mind you that pioneer work must be 
more or less tentative, and that it will 
be very surprising, indeed, if we do 
not discover certain errors and short- 
We shall 
not attempt to evade responsibility for 
our work, however, nor shall we resent 
constructive criticism. 


this is pioneer work. 


comings in our pioneering. 


We are hopeful 
that the school people of California 
will recognize that the problem is by 
no means easy of solution, and that 
they will co-operate with us in conserv- 
ing what is good and in eliminating 
what is faulty in our program. 


THE PROBLEM BRIEFLY STATED 


At the outset the Board was obliged 
to determine what should be the min- 
imum preparation of an elementary 
school teacher. An analysis of the sit- 
uation revealed the fact that more than 
a thousand recent graduates of the nor- 
mal schools of California are not placed 
in teaching positions. It appeared that 
the time had arrived when the require- 
ments for graduation from the normal 
schools should be advanced, not for 
the purpose of restricting the number 
of normal school graduates, but for 
the purpose of securing better instruc- 
tion for the pupils of the elementary 
schools. The Board therefore made an 
-arnest effort to determine what should 
be the minimum knowledge and train- 
ing that the teacher should have. It 
recognized that it was dealing primarily 
with a problem of professional prep- 
aration, but that the profession of 
teaching is peculiar in that high school 
preparation cannot be separated from 
purely professional training. The doc- 
tor or the lawyer may elect a high 
school course that is not strictly related 
to his profession since the immediate 


pre-professional preparation for medi- 
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cine or the law may be secured at col- 
lege. The teacher, however, enters the 
professional school directly from the 
high school. The two years at the nor- 
mal school are not sufficient to ground 
her thoroughly in the principles and 
technique of teaching, and at the same 
time give her a _ broad acquaintance 
with the subjects she is to teach. It 
must be admitted that a reasonably 
broad acquaintance with subject matter 
is an essential element in the prepara- 
tion of the elementary school teacher. 
Since the normal school cannot give 
this acquaintance with subject matter 
and at the same time give the necessary 
professional training during a two-year 
course, it would seem that one of two 
things must be done—either the normal 
school course must be lengthened by 
one year to give sufficient time for ac- 
quainting the prospective teacher with 
subject matter, or the normal schools 
must require preparation in specified 
subjects during the high school period. 


THE NEW PLAN IS BASED UPON CORRE- 
LATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND 


NORMAL SCHOOL WORK 


In drafting the new curricular and 
admission the State 
soard sought to avoid any interference 
with the normal development of the 
high schools of the state. It had no 
desire to impose a rigid normal prepara- 


requirements, 


tory course upon the secondary schools, 
preferring to allow each community to 
maintain a high school course adapted 
to its needs. On the other hand, it 
assumed that with proper pre-protes- 
sional preparation the normal school 
could give the required professional 
training in two years. In adopting the 
new curricular and admission require- 
ments the State Board has struck a 
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medium between the two alternatives. 
The new regulations are based upon 
the theory that the high school and 
normal school course should be consid- 
ered a unit. If the work of high school 
and normal school is not properly ar- 
ticulated, the unit is seven years in 
length—four years in the high school 
and three years in the normal school. 
If the work of the high school and 
normal school is properly articulated 
the unit is six years in length—four 
years in the high school and two years 
in the normal school. 
the State 
upon the election of certain prepara- 
tory studies in the high schools. 


In other words, 
soard has placed a premium 


THE WORK PRESCRIBED FOR HIGH 


SCHOOLS 


It is provided that a high school 
graduate who presents fifteen units of 
high school work, including the seven 
prescribed units, shall be admitted to 
provisional undergraduate standing in 
the normal school. These seven units 
include English, 2 units; physical sci- 
ence, I unit; history of the United 
States and civics, 1 unit; world history, 
Un- 
til June 30, 1918, the physical science 
may include one year of work in any 


2 units; and mathematics, 1 unit. 


one of the following subjects: general 
science, physics, chemistry, or physical 
geography. After that date, one unit 
of general science will be required. The 
world history is intended to include 
ancient, medieval and modern history, 
covering a two-year period. However, 
a course in commercial, industrial and 
economic history, or commercial and 
industrial geography, or any combina- 
tion thereof amounting to one unit, 
may be offered in lieu of one unit of 


world history. In mathematics, the re- 
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quirement will be met if the candidate 
offers one unit of credit in any one of 
the 
algebra, plane geometry or commercial 
arithmetic. 


following: general mathematics, 


WORK THAT MAY BE DONE IN EITHER 


HIGH OR NORMAL SCHOOL 


The State Board is of the opinion 
that in addition to these requirements, 
the candidate should complete, before 
graduation from the normal school, at 
least one unit of biological science, in- 
cluding physiology, hygiene and sani- 
tation; at least one unit of drawing and 
painting ; at least one unit of music; at 
least one-half unit of manual training 
or household arts; and at least one- 
half unit of elements of agriculture, 
with emphasis upon practical work in 
gardening, floriculture and plant prop- 
agation. These four units of work may 
be completed either in the high school 
If at least 
three of these units are not completed 


or in the normal school. 


in the high school, the candidate must 
spend more than two years in the nor- 
mal school. If three of these four 
units are completed during the high 
school period, the candidate, by car- 
rying five units of work during one 
of the years spent in the normal school, 


may finish the course in two years. 


PROFESSIONAL WORK IN THE NORMAL 


SCHOOL 


The professional work which must 
be done in the normal school includes 
eight units of work, five of which are 
prescribed. The five prescribed units 
embrace a course in the elements of 
applied sociology, including the study 
of institutions and social organizations, 
rural life and rural school problems, 


/ 


Y% unit; educational theory, I unit; 


practice teaching and special methods, 
23%4 units; a course in the California 
school system, including school law and 
the development of the school system, 
4 unit; physical education, athletics, 
play, school playground equipment and 
indoor and outdoor recreation, 


f 


unit. 


> 
< 


THE PLAN ANALOGOUS TO THAT OF 
OTHER PROFESSIONAL SCHQOLS 


It will be noted that the key to the 
plan is in the provision that four speci- 
fied units may be completed in either 
the normal school or the high school. 
In making the State 
Board was guided by the experience of 


this provision 
professional schools in law and medi- 
cine, in articulating the professional 
course with the pre-professional work. 
In the University of California, for 
example, the academic course leading to 
the bachelor’s degree embraces a period 
of four years and the medical course, 
leading to the degeee of doctor of medi- 
cine, also embraces a period of four 
years. However, the student may, during 
the undergraduate period, elect a pre- 
medical course and obtain both the bach- 
elor’s degree and the medical degree in 
seven Although 


leading to the bachelor’s degree and 


years. the courses 
the degree in law, if taken separately, 
cover a period of seven years, the stu- 
dent may plan his course so as to re- 
It will 
be observed, therefore, that the State 


ceive both degrees in six years. 


Board of Education, in establishing an 
articulated for 
teachers, has followed a practice gen- 
the 


The only differ- 


course of six years 


erally accepted by professional 
schools of America. 
ence is in the fact that the schools of 
medicine and law build upon the aca- 
demic or general work of the college, 
while the must build 


normal schools 
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upon the academic or general work of 
the high school. 


PROBABLE EFFECT OF NEW REGULATIONS 
ON THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The high school people are undoubt- 
edly interested in the effect of these 
requirements on high school courses of 
study. An analysis of the high school 
courses of study submitted to the State 
Board of Education for approval shows 
that practically all of the high schools 
are offering the seven units of pre- 
scribed work. It only remains for the 
principals of high schools to advise 
prospective normal school entrants to 
elect these studies. The analysis also 
shows that 127 of the 200 high schools 
in California are offering courses in 
biological science; 126 are offering 
210 are offering 
courses in drawing; 154 are offering 
courses in manual arts; 164 are offer- 
ing courses in household arts; and go 
are 


courses in music; 


offering courses in agriculture. 
There are more than 100 high schools 
offering at least three of the four units 
which may be taken either in high or 
normal school. Since candidates who 
enter with three of the four units may 
arrange their work so as to graduate 
in two years, it appears that more than 
one-third of the high schools represent- 
ing approximately 65 per cent of the 
high school not be 


obliged to make any except minor ad- 


graduates, will 
justments to meet the new require- 
ments fully. 


SMALL SCHOOLS NEED NOT ESTABLISH 


CERTAIN COURSES 


The State Board of Education real- 
izes that some of the schools which are 
not offering at least three of the four 
units of work which may be offered 
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either in high school or normal school 
may feel under compulsion to establish 
these courses. The State Board does 
not desire that these courses be estab- 
lished unless the number of pupils de- 
siring to take them, either as prepara- 
tion for the normal school or as general 
preparation, will justify their establish- 
ment. A three-year course at the nor- 
mal school will not work a great hard- 
ship on one or two individuals, but the 
employment of an extra teacher merely 
for the purpose of giving one or two 
individuals work in these four subjects 
will work a hardship on the community. 
We do not under any but extraordinary 
circumstances approve of the mainte- 
nance of third and fourth classes of 
only one or two pupils in ancient or 
modern languages, so we cannot con- 
sistently approve of the organization of 
such small classes in these four sub- 
jects. We hope, therefore, that dis- 
tricts which cannot afford to maintain 
these courses will not feel under com- 
pulsion to establish them. 


FROM PROVISIONAL TO FULL UNDER- 
GRADUATE STANDING 


A word of explanation must be said 
concerning admission to full under- 
graduate standing. The candidate who 
presents fifteen units of high school 
work, including the seven prescribed 
units, is admitted to provisional under- 
graduate standing. 
dergraduate 


To secure full un- 
the candidate 
must pass a Satisfactory examination 
in reading, writing, spelling, English 
grammar, composition, arithmetic and 
geography. examinations will 
be based on the common school text- 
books in these subjects. 


standing, 


These 


Failure to 
pass these examinations will not pre- 
vent the student’s continuance in the 
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normal school course, but no student 
can receive the normal school diploma 
who has not passed the examinations. 
We feel that this requirement is rea- 
sonable, since the teacher must give 
instruction in branches. Of 
is little doubt that our 
high school graduates will pass these 
examinations with very little difficulty. 


these 


course, there 


MORE ADVANTAGEOUS RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN NORMAL SCHOOL AND 


COLLEGE 


The 


school course of review 


normal 
the 
common school branches, and the or- 


the 
work in 


elimination from 


ganization of normal school courses in 


accordance with these regulations, 


should result in the establishment of 
more advantageous relations between 
the normal schools and the universities. 
It is unfortunately true that for the 
great body of normal school students, 
entrance upon the normal school course 
means the abandonment of hope for a 
college education. If a proper adjust- 
ment were made, I feel that the two 
years of work in the normal schools 
might be given full credit at college, 
provided the normal school graduate 
desires to continue his studies. Here- 
tofore, normal school work has been 
accepted as equivalent to only a year 
or a year and a half of college work. 
This has been due undoubtedly to the 
fact that the normal schools have been 
obliged to spend one-fourth to one- 
half of the time in review of and en- 
largement upon the subject matter of 
Now 


that the new regulations prescribe a 


the elementary school course. 


minimum of two years of professional 
preparation, it is hoped that the univer- 
sity will allow full credit for this work, 
if the student desires to complete a 


college course. Such recognition would 
mean some relief in the freshman and 
sophomore classes at the university and 
would also encourage our elementary 
school teachers to make more adequate 
preparation for the teaching work. Of 
course, the matter of recognizing this 
work rests entirely with the university 
authorities. 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH? 


In putting forth the new regulations 
for normal schools, we realize that cer- 
tain requirements which the Board has 
fixed will be subject to criticism. When 
Pandora lifted the lid of the fateful 
box, releasing a thousand woes to vex 
the world, she did not dream that in 
this twentieth century she would find a 
competitor in the man who would at- 
What 
About 
the head of this man ten thousand woes 


tempt to answer the question: 
knowledge is of most worth? 


will buzz, and it will be very surprising, 
indeed, if he is not stung occasionally. 
It is with reluctance and trepidation, 
therefore, that I approach this impor- 
tant question. 

lor purposes of convenience we 
shall arrange the subjects which may 
be taken in high school into six groups 
—Inglish, science, history, mathemat- 
ics, the fine arts and the manual, house- 
hold and agricultural arts. 

In considering the preparation of the 
elementary school teacher we must 
keep in mind the subjects which she is 
required by law to teach. It was my 
intention to quote verbatim the list of 
subjects adopted by our Legislature for 
the elementary schools, but 1 found the 
list too long to quote in an address of 
this kind. 


upon your acquaintance with the sec- 


I shall, therefore, depend 


tion of the code in which the list of 
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subjects is given and upon your re- 
membrance of the gamut of studies in 
the elementary schools. 


THE REQUIREMENT IN ENGLISH 


The State Board of Education has 
prescribed as a minimum two units of 
work in English. I have heard the crit- 
icism that this particular requirement 
is not sufficient. It has been pointed 
out that the University Farm School 
at Davis recommends that candidates 
for admission present four units of 
work in English and that the new re- 
quirements for admission to the train- 
ing course for nurses include four units 
of high school English. President Ware 
of the Chico State Normal School, in 
an address given at the session of the 
N. E. A. last summer, offered certain 
suggestions concerning English work 


in the high school. “Such results in 


’ 


literature as we desire,” said President 


Ware, “cannot be secured by the 
method of formal analysis such as has 
been the high school 
classes in imitation of the method of 


advanced research scholars in English. 


introduced in 


Methods of postgraduate research in 
a university that may have high poten- 
tial value there become mere pedantry 
in the high school, a reproach to those 
who use them and an injustice to every 
student upon whom they are visited. I 
would see the normal schools urge a 
four-year course in literature: liberal, 
modern, world-serving, founded upon 
sound 
But this is 
The English class should 


appreciation and resulting in 
reading tastes and habits. 
not enough. 
be charged justly and inflexibly with 
handling unimpaired the elements of 
all the allied English branches.” 

It must be confessed that there is 


much truth in what President Ware 


has said. Perhaps the State Board 
should have gone beyond the university 
requirement and fixed a minimum of 
four units of English for normal school 
entrance. I wish to point out, how- 
ever, that the requirements fixed by the 
Board are minimum requirements. If 
the student conpletes all of the seven 
units of prescribed work and the four 
units of optional work, besides, in the 
high school, he will still have five elec- 
tive units, some of which may be de- 
voted to English. Moreover, the nor- 
three elective units 
which it may use in giving the neces- 
Sary preparation in the mother tongue. 
Since the high schools are not giving 
the preparation in English that the 
normal schools desire, it would perhaps 
be well for the normal school to use at 
least one of its electives for such work. 
We believe, therefore, that the subject 
of English may be amply provided for 
under the regulations that have been 
adopted. 
THE 


mal school has 


PLACE OF SCIENCE 


The State Board has prescribed two 
units of science, one unit being pre- 
scribed during the high school period. 
In making this requirement we feel that 
we are supported by the best educa- 
It will be 
recalled that the great English philos- 
opher, Herbert Spencer, in analyzing 
the question, What knowledge is of 
most worth? maintained, with very ap- 
pealing reason, that the true reply is— 
Science. 


tional thought of the age. 


“For direct self-preserva- 
tion,’ says the great Englishman, “or 
the maintenance of life and health, the 
all-important 
that 

which we call gaining a livelihood, the 


knowledge of 


knowledge is—Science. 


For indirect self-preservation 


greatest value is— 


Science. For the due discharge of 
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parental functions, the proper guidance 
For 
that interpretation of national life, past 
and present, without which the citizen 
cannot rightly regulate his conduct, the 
indispensable key is—Science. Alike 
for the most perfect production and 


is to be found only in—Science. 


highest enjoyment of art in all its 
forms, the needful preparation is still— 
Science. Science, in its most compre- 
hensive meaning, is the best prepara- 


tion for all these orders of activity.” 


DR. FLEXNER ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 


SCIENCE 


It must be recognized that science is 
playing an increasingly important part 
in modern life. A study of recent de- 
velopments in elementary education in- 
dicates that the course of study is being 
reorganized to meet the needs of mod- 
ern life, consequently it is certain that 
science and its applications will have a 
larger place in the elementary school 
course. In this connection, I would 
Flexner’s “A 
Modern School,” in which the writer 
sets forth very clearly the claims of 


quote from Abraham 


science in the elementary school. “The 
work in science,’ says Dr. Flexner, 
“would be the central and dominating 
feature of the school—a departure that 
is sound from the standpoint of psy- 
chology and necessary from the stand- 
Children 
would begin by getting acquainted with 
objects 


point of our main purpose. 





animate and inanimate; they 
would learn to know trees, plants, ani- 
mals, hills, streams, rocks, and to care 
At the next 
stage, they would follow the life cycles 
of plants and animals and study the 
processes to be observed in inanimate 
things. 


for animals and plants. 


They would also begin experi- 
mentation—physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical. In the upper grades, science 


would gradually assume more system- 
atic form. On the basis of abundant 
knowledge and_ with 
senses sharpened by constant use, chil- 
dren would be interested in problems 
and in the theoretic basis on which their 
solution depends. 


sense-acquired 


They will make and 
understand a fireless cooker, a camera, 
a wireless telegraph, and they will ulti- 
mately deal with phenomena and their 
relations in the most rigorous scientific 
form. 

“The work in science just outlined 
differs from what is now attempted in 
both its extent and the point of view. 
Our efforts at science teaching up to 
this time have been disappointing for 
reasons which the above outline avoids; 
the elementary work has been altogeth- 
er too incidental; the advanced work 
has been prematurely abstract ; besides, 
general conditions have been unfavor- 
able. The high school boy who begins 
a systematic course of physics or chem- 
istry without the previous training 
above described lacks the basis in ex- 
perience which is needed to make sys- 
tematic science genuinely real to him. 
The usual textbook in physics or chem- 
istry plunges him at once into a world 
of symbols and definitions as abstract 
as algebra. Had an adequate realistic 
treatment preceded, the symbols, when 
he finally reached them, would be real- 
ities. The abyss between sense training 
and intellectual training would thus be 
bridged.” 

While Dr. Flexner may place too 
great stress upon science in the ele- 
mentary school, I am convinced that in 
the main his position is right. Since 
scientific studies, including nature 
work, elementary general science, and 
applied agriculture, physiology, hygiene 
and sanitation, are to have a place in 
the common school, it is essential that 
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prospective teachers shall become ac- 
quainted with the principles of general 
science, including biology. We believe, 
therefore, that the two-year require- 
ment in science is not too great. 


THE REQUIREMENT IN HISTORY 


Exception may be taken to the three- 
unit requirement in history. The State 
Board would have made this require- 
ment two units,—one unit of world his- 
tory and one unit of United States His- 
tory and Civics,—if a one-unit course 
in general history were offered in most 
of the high schools of the state. I am 
rather skeptical, however, of the value 
of a one-unit course in general history. 
Since this course has not been markedly 
successful in California schools where 
it has been tried, we are reluctant to 
encourage its introduction. When we 
stop to think that the study of world 
history is not only valuable in itself, 
but that it contributes much to our un- 
derstanding of geography and human 
institutions, we realize that the require- 
ment of two units of world history is 
not excessive. 


MUSIC, DRAWING AND 


ARTS 


THE PRACTICAL 

In including music, drawing, manual 
training, domestic science and the ele- 
ments of agriculture in the course for 
teachers, we realize that we have left 
ourselves open to the criticism that we 
are encouraging fads and fancies in 
the elementary schools. There was a 
time when the defense of these subjects 
required real heroism, but fortunately 
that time has passed. We are coming 
to realize that music and drawing are 
among the most useful and practical 
subjects in our course of study. We 
have heard a great deal about voca- 


tional education in recent years, but we 


have failed to realize that a cultural 
subject may also be vocational. The 
people of the United States are expend- 
ing more than $600,000,000 annually 
for music, yet many look upon .music 
as a mere fad or fancy, and of no prac- 
tical value. Although we are expend- 
ing more than twelve hundred million 
dollars each year for art and archi- 
tecture, there are some who regard 
drawing as one of the frills in educa- 
tion. The State Board of Education 
is not in sympathy with those who con- 
demn music and drawing. On the con- 
trary, we believe most earnestly that 
the requirement of one unit each of 
music and drawing in the training of 
elementary school teachers is a most 
reasonable one. 


FROM ELIOTS “CHANGES 
NEEDED IN SECONDARY EDUCATION” 


QUOTATION 


Perhaps the best defense of the new 
State Board regulations is an indirect 
one written by Dr. Charles William 
Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard 
University. Speaking recently of 
changes needed in secondary education, 
he said: 

“The changes which ought to be 
made immediately in the programs of 
American secondary schools, in order 
to correct the glaring deficiencies of 
the present programs, are chiefly the 
introduction of more hand, ear, and eye 
work, such as drawing, carpentry, turn- 
ing, music, sewing, and cooking; and 
the giving of much more time to the 
sciences of observation — chemistry, 
physics, biology, and geography, not 
political, but geological and ethnograph- 
ical geography. These sciences should 
be taught in the most concrete manner 
possible,—that is, in laboratories, with 
ample experimenting done by the indi- 
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vidual pupil with his own eyes and 
hands, and in the field through the 
pupil’s own observation guided by ex- 
pert leaders. In secondary schools sit- 
uated in the country the elements of 
agriculture should have an important 
place in the program, and the pupils 
should all work in the school gardens 
and experimental plats, both individ- 
ually and in co-operation with others. 
In city schools a manual training should 
be given which should prepare a boy for 
any one of many different trades, not 
by familiarizing him with the details 
of actual work in any trade, but by 
giving him an all-round bodily vigor, 
a nervous system capable of multiform 
co-ordinated efforts, a liking for doing 
his best in competition with mates, and 
a widely applicable skill of eye and 
hand. Again, music should be given a 
substantial place in the program of 
every secondary school, in order that 
all the pupils may learn musical nota- 
tion, and may get much practice in 
reading music and in singing. Drawing, 
both freehand and mechanical, should 
be given ample time in every secondary 
school program, because it is an admir- 
able mode of expression which supple- 
ments language and is often to be pre- 
ferred to it, lies at the foundation of 
excellence in many arts and trades, af- 
fords simultaneously good training for 
both eye and hand, and gives much 
enjoyment throughout life to the pos- 
sessor of even a moderate amount of 
skill. 

“Drawing and music, like other fine- 
art studies, were regarded by the Puri- 
tan settlers of New England and by all 
their social and religious kindred as 
superfluities, which, if not positively 
evil, were still of wasteful or harmful 
tendency, and were, therefore, to be 
kept out of every course of education. 


sy many teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators music and drawing are still 
regarded as fads or trivial accomplish- 
ments not worthy to rank as substan- 
tial educational material; whereas they 
are important features in the outfit of 
every human being who means to be 
cultivated, efficient, and rationally hap- 
py. In consequence, many native 
Americans have grown up without mu- 
sical faculty and without any power to 
draw or sketch, and so without the high 
capacity for enjoyment, and for giving 
joy, which even a moderate acquaint- 
This is 


a disaster which has much diminished 


ance with these arts imparts. 


the happiness of the native American 
stock. 
can schools—urban or rural; mechan- 


It is high time that the Ameri- 


ical, commercial, or classical; public, 
private, or endowed—set earnestly to 
work to repair this great loss and dam- 
age. Although considerable improve- 
ments have been recently made in the 
programs of American secondary 
schools, especially within the past ten 


years, or since vocational training has 


been much discussed, multitudes of 
Americans continue to regard the 
sense-training subjects as fads and 


superfluities. They say, let the public 
elementary schools teach thoroughly 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithme- 
tic, and let natural science, drawing, 
music, domestic arts and crafts, and 
manual training severely alone. Let the 
teach thoroughly 
English, Latin, American history, and 
mathematics, with a dash of economics 
and civics, and cease to encumber their 
programs with bits of the new sciences 
and the new sociology. This doctrine 
is dangerously for it 
would restrict the rising generations to 
memory studies, and give them no real 
acquaintance with the sciences and arts 


secondary schools 


conservative ; 
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which within a hundred years have rev- 
olutionized all the industries of the 
white race, modified profoundly all the 
political and ethical conceptions of the 
freedom-loving peoples, and added 
wonderfully to the productive capacity 
of Europe and America.” 

With this hearty endorsement, given 
indirectly by America’s most famous 
living educator, the State Board of 
Education submits to the school people 
of California its new regulations gov- 


CORRELATION 


erning admission to the state normal 
schools. We believe that the new reg- 
ulations will secure a decided improve- 
ment in the elementary schools of our 
state. Since the success of the plan 
depends upon the co-operation of all 
who are interested in better education, 
we bespeak for it your earnest consid- 
eration and that degree of earnest co- 
operation which you have always ac- 
corded us in the past. 


OF FREEHAND AND MECHANICAL DRAWING 


BY PERHAM W. NAHL 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAWING, UNIVERSITY OF 


T is generally conceded that, in 

order to develop a sense of close 
observation, to train the eye to recog- 
nize and the visual memory to retain 
line, form, arrangement, color, shade 
or shadow, and to educate the hand in 
this language of picture writing, draw- 
ing should form an important part of 
the school curriculum. 

As cartoons, which have been called 
illustrated editorials, can be compre- 
hended at a glance, so in most cases 
drawings or diagrams are used to con- 
vey to the mind clear images, of what 
otherwise might require long and _ in- 
volved explanaticn. 

It is important that carpenters, brick- 
layers, craftsmen, landscape gardeners, 
doctors, engineers, biologists, plumbers, 
dressmakers, and others, regardless of 
talent, should be able to make quick 
sketches or diagrams to illustrate what 
they wish to describe. Such drawing 
is not art, nor does it make any pretense 
at being art. There is exactly as much 
art in the drawing as there would be in 
the explanation; in the way it is drawn 
as in the way it is described. I have 


CALIFORNIA 


seen good art in scientific drawings of 
microscopic slides and very poor art in 
some of the loftiest flights of the futur- 
ists and cubists. 

What is art? 
written on the subject, many catch 


Many books have been 
phrases have been coined. Some few 
persons have stood close to the source 
of its mysterious light, many of us re- 
ceive a faint illumination, but if you 
should ask any great artist to define art, 
a wistful look might creep into his eye, 
but a shrug of the shoulders would 
probably be his answer. 

Yet you will find art taught in the 
public schools, art with great stress 
upon the word, emphasized by those 
who have had the least fundamental 
training. 
for a teacher that 
talks glibly of zsthetics, who puts a 


Is it reasonable 


sweet little bowl” with a “cunning lit- 
tle flower” in it before a gangling high 
school boy, to expect him to show any 
marked interest in his drawing? 

Is it reasonable to expect the father 
of this boy to be wildly enthusiastic 
over Art when he pays his taxes? 
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There is an odium cast upon free- 
hand drawing in many places, owing to 
a lack of educational sequence and co- 
ordination; and until a better under- 
standing of drawing and its purposes 
by students, schools, departments, and 
the public is brought about through 
standardization and _ regulation, that 
odium will continue. 

How shall we standardize the draw- 
ing curricula? 

Numerous firms have published sets 
of graded drawing books, starting with 
primary manual training, paper-tearing, 
folding and cutting, continuing through 
the general principles of elementary de- 
sign and the 


grades, some even going so far as to 


freehand drawing in 
publish high school courses, and adding 
books on leather work, bookbinding, 
clay modeling, and other crafts. 

These books are written and illus- 
trated in a general way and may assist 
trained teachers in systematizing their 
courses, but it is lamentable to find that 
many teachers who have never had any 
training in drawing have been appoint- 
ed to teach freehand drawing because 
they have had time to fit some period 
designated by the school as the period 
for drawing and have satisfied a trust- 
ing community through the aid of these 
books. 

Twenty or forty mechanical drawing 
plates painstakingly copied and accu- 
rate in instrument work may receive a 
higher mark or grade than the original 
plates done by a student who thorough- 
ly understood the principles and prob- 
lems, so it is unsafe for an examiner to 
pass judgment on these plates without 
examining the student. 

In freehand drawing, as principles 
are general and motives and material 
are local, drawing books, though excel- 
lent aids to trained teachers, are liable 


to be misinterpreted or misunderstood 
by the untrained. So it would appear 
that the teacher should have taken 
drawing as a “major subject” in a uni- 
versity or in an accredited art school 
or normal school and should be able to 
teach subjects 16 and 17. 

As freehand and mechanical drawing 
in high schools should start at prac- 
tically the same base—line, plane, and 
solid—there should be a perfect under- 
standing and correlation between these 
departments. 

High school students are supposed to 
have reached a development through 
the gradual stages of grade work where 
the hand and eye are reasonably co-or- 
dinate in the copying of objects placed 
before them, and it is high time to 
answer the whys and wherefores that 
good teachers would have superficially 
answered in the grades. 

A clear course in freehand per- 
spective, including shade and shadow, 
with the general laws of light, sun and 
artificial light; reflection and the repre- 
sentation of texture in pencil varied 
with brush work should form the basis 
for all high school drawing. If the free- 
hand course includes, as it should, lec- 
tures on the basic principles, the work- 
ing out, which does not exclude the use 
of ruler, square, and compass, it will 
aid the student in dealing with the 
mechanical problems of Subject 17. 

The general rules could easily be 
imparted and actual demonstration of 
the laws in the drawing of geometrical 
planes and solids can be covered in one 
year of high school work, at a different 
period but beginning with the same 
semester as the mechanical drawing. 
This can be effected by giving three 
eighty-minute periods of freehand and 
two eighty-minute periods of mechan- 


ical drawing per week for the first 
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year. The second year, giving two 
periods to freehand drawing, Subject 
16, and three periods to mechanical 
drawing, Subject 17, should amplify 
the use of the same general principles 
in pictorial representation of still life, 
corners or interiors of rooms and ex- 
teriors of buildings on the freehand 
side of the course, while the mechanical 
side: of drawing is working through 
isometric and orthographic projection, 
mechanical perspective, plans, eleva- 
tions and general geometrical repre- 
sentation. 

The use of charcoal, pen and ink, 
wash, and other mediums should fol- 
low along in logical sequence; and de- 
sign should be studied by every student 
who follows the manual training or 
domestic art school 
should prepare students for local needs, 
but not at the expense of preparation 


courses. Every 


for a higher cultural training. In a 
sequence of this kind, regardless of 
what branches the student elects to pur- 
sue, the first year of freehand drawing 
in the high school should be prerequi- 


39 


site just as the two years of mechanical 
drawing and two years of freehand 
drawing are prerequisite for 
courses in a university. 


many 


This training will not impair the indi- 
viduality nor the latent art of any stu- 
dent who elects to specialize in archi- 
tecture, painting, or sculpture; it offers 
him a solid foundation upon which to 
build his art. 


Art history, plant analysis, and stud- 
ies that cultivate an appreciation for 
the beautiful are all good, if the teach- 
ers are masters of their subjects; but I 
cannot too strongly condemn oil paint- 
ing in the name of Art in high schools. 


Finally, I beg your honorable body 
to note that drawing should be treated 
systematically and built up step by step 
like any other study, beginning with the 
first grade, and as soon as this univer- 
sal language is treated with the same 
dignity and sequence as any other part 
of the school curriculum the returns 
educationally will pay many fold the 
time spent. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY DAVID SPENCE HILL, PH.D., LL.D., DIRECTOR DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH, 


| Pgmaes and gentlemen, fellow- 
teachers and students: It is pleas- 
ing to contemplate this large audience 
of persons earnestly deliberating the 
problems of the school. The business 
of formal education, that attempts to 
bring about certain desired changes in 
plastic children and youths who now 
number a millions in the 
United States, is the greatest human 
effort at construction. Deliberation, 
fair exchange of opinion and recital of 


score of 


NEW ORLEANS 


varied experiences by educators from 
different parts of our country, are en- 
couraging preparation for our task. In 
this day of destruction in Europe, and 
of uncertainty in the United States, as 
teachers we are more than ever before 
in need of a combination of sanity in 
council, courage in action and of healthy 
sympathy for children. Not as hire- 
lings in the schools, but as professional 
teachers we are striving in such confer- 
ences as this one to purge ourselves of 
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pedantry, excessive conservatism, and 
hostile egotism, or of credulity in fads 
and fanaticisms in science. 

However, the mere interchange of 
opinions, or debate, do not determine 
sufficiently some of the difficult ques- 
tions of education. More remote in 
history than Socrates, Quintillian, Vit- 
torino, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Herbert, or Horace Mann, there are 
problems in human education which 
through the centuries have remained 
unsettled questions, often seemingly 
dead, but as frequently resusitated. We 
are now beginning to know that in some 
measure we can apply to selected prob- 
lems of education the methods of meas- 
urement, of exact observation under 
controlled conditions, experiment—the 
methods that characterize research. 


Research is not to be considered as a 
newly found cure-all to remove evils 
in the schools. It is not “new thought” 
or amateurish effort at scientific study 
or mere library work by immature stu- 
dents. As a method of study involving 
hypothesis, observation, experiment, de- 
duction, it is older than Bacon. Re- 
search attempts to penetrate to the 
frontier of knowledge in one direction 
and then to go beyond. They who are 
interested in research problems either 
from the standpoint of the young re- 
searcher, or simply from that of the 
reader exercising a scientific discrim- 
ination, may observe that scientific re- 
searches are of many types. Examples 
are: (1) Making outright a new dis- 
covery; (2) Finding an error in exist- 
ing doctrines; (3) Describing a new 
case under an old rule; (4) Applying 
in a new way some principle well 
known; (5) Setting forth 
hypothesis to fit facts. 


a new 


One cannot enumerate in advance all 
of the problems that will arise in edu- 


cation on tomorrow. The serious diffi- 
culties of education constitute in each 
case a situation that demands attack by 
a trained man or woman, rather than 
classification into a program or appli- 
cation of a recipe for its solution. Cer- 
tain types of difficult problems are 
characteristic of American scnool sys- 
tems, and since in most cases superin- 
tendents of city and of state have not 
the time, and in many instances lack 
the special training for the adequate 
investigation into these questions, there- 
fore some special provision is necessary 
for organization and co-ordination of 
the business of research as the first step 
Varied ex- 
perience at this work during five years 


in a general co-operation. 


in larger cities enables us to draw up 
tentatively an outline of six kinds of 
problems of perennial interest for the 
betterment of our schools, particularly 
in typical American cities. 
I 
STATISTICAL MEASURES OF PROGRESS AND 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF GROUPS 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

We should ascertain both the aver- 
ages as norms and also the extent of 
Statements about the num- 
bers of children over age (retarded) 
are misleading unless discrimination is 


variation. 


made between those over-age on ac- 
count of lost time, and those over-age 
on account of slow progress, be it due 
to faults within the child, the home or 
the school. Inventories also should be 
made periodically for every school in a 
system concerning the numbers and 
location of children under-age who have 
made respectively slow, rapid or normal 
progress; children at-age, who have 
made respectively slow, rapid or normal 
progress. 

The numbers and percentage ot re- 
peaters, at present doing again the work 
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of last year, should be known. This is 
likely to be quite different from the 
numbers “non-promoted.” Few realize 
that an increase of one per cent in the 
number of repeaters in the first grade, 
if continued throughout eight grades, 
will amount to about 70 cases of repeat- 
ting for every 1,000 children enrolled. 
There is a heavy unrecognized cost in 
dollars and in terms of human lives paid 
each year through repeating in our 
schools. 

The above facts, and the numbers of 
beginners and indices of efficiency can 
all be easily obtained by the use of a 
single blank form skillfully prepared. 
Nevertheless, [ do not believe there are 
six city school systems in the United 
States wherein have ever been published 
all of the facts enumerated in the first 
paragraph of this section. 

I] 
ELIMINATION 

The best of school plants and ideal 
facilities of instruction partly — fail 
where pupils drop out of school prema- 
turely—are eliminated. For some years 
now we have been referring to the gen- 
eralized studies of A\ Fes; OF Thorndike, 
or Strayer, regarding the significance 
and the average extent of elimination. 
We know that as a rule in the United 
States only one child in ten who enters 
the first grade ever completes the course 
of the high school. The problem has 
intimate relations to grave economic, 
social and educational conditions. Peri- 
odically the facts about elimination 
should be ascertained for every school. 
Opinions of teachers hastily tabulated 
are insufficient data. The location, 
number of cases and the causes in each 
case are facts to be ascertained only by 
co-operation of teacher, parents, pupil 
and special investigator working under 
the direction of a competent researcher 
in education. 


III 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS IN SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 

Experiments in arithmetic, spelling, 
reading, etc., and erection of objective 
standards or goals of reasonable 
achievement by pupils of the different 
grades. The widespread use of many 
kinds of tests—some of which have not 
been subjected scientifically to scrutiny 
in order to ascertain what mental com- 
plex is being tested—makes needful the 
study of these problems by approved 
methods of research. Such work is 
pre-eminently practical, since the tests 
now being used affect masses of chil- 
dren. For example, of one reading 
test, during recent months, 250,000 
copies were sold. Not merely to study 
the administration of such attempted 
measures, but also to test the tests, edu- 
cational research is imperative. New 
beginnings in these extensive labors 
have been made by Whipple of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Starch of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Ayres of New York, 
Ballou of Boston, Buckingham of New 
York, Thorndike of Columbia, Wallin 
of St. Louis, Courtis of Detroit, Kelley 
of Kansas, Winch of England, Binet of 
I‘rance. 

IV 

STUDY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

By exceptional child we mean a child 
who exhibits excessive individual vari- 


ation from average children of his own 


age and kind. The exceptional child 
may be one feeble-minded, or dull, or 


backward, very bright, or incorrigible 
and vicious, and with or without serious 
physical faults, as defective vision, or 
hearing ; the blind, the deaf, the speech 
defective, the crippled, the epileptic. 
American schools have wisely adopt- 
ed medical inspection of school children. 
In addition, there is the ingenious and 


diagnostic procedure of clinical psychol- 
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ogy in detecting, classifying and helping 
exceptional children from schools, juve- 
nile courts and institutions. Many able 
men and women are doing this work. 
Unfortunately, confusion and failure 
are resulting from the activities of per- 
sons not adapted to the work. There is 
a type of who 


would pose as an expert issuing dicta 


pseudo-psychologist 


about childrens’ educational capacities 
without due regard to information that 
can be obtained from competent physi- 
cian, teacher, parent, and from social 
investigator, who separately have stud- 
ied the child from different angles. On 
the other hand, there are physicians 
foolishly attempting psychological ex- 
aminations who have never benefited by 
even six months’ study in any accredit- 
Director- 
ship of a department including an edu- 


ed psychological laboratory. 


cational laboratory or clinic during sev- 
eral years has brought the firm convic- 
tion that educational research in behalf 
of exceptional children should strongly 
emphasize the co-operative method. 
Here are obtained in writing practical 
memoranda from the different sources 
—physician, psychologist, teacher, par- 
ent, social investigator, and these mem- 
oranda are collated to the end that use- 
ful educational recommendations might 
be deduced. Such work is thorough- 
going and slow. It usually must be 
limited as to the number of cases, but 
it is a better method than sole reliance 
upon any one of the above four sources 
in determining the school career or des- 
tiny of a child. 


V 


RELATING FORMAL EDUCATION TO LIFE 


Verbiage in abundance has been used 
in print and upon the platform to show 
that formal education is “preparation 
for efficient living,” that “education is 


life.” Beyond the restrictions of casual 
or personal experience with a small cir- 
cle of occupations—with retailers, man- 
ufacturers, employers, our doctor, our 
lawyer, our teachers, our minister, those 
whom we have seen—how far extends 
the average educator’s knowledge of 
active, daily life in his community, in 
its hundreds of diversified operations, 
trades, vocations ? 

The reasons for painstaking study by 
schoolmen of occupations within a city 
Men and women 
should become healthier, happier, more 
efficient community-members, if the 
school understands both youth and in- 


or state are many. 


dustry and in wise measure prepares 
them for the vocations. 
Knowledge by the school of vocations 
enables us to divert youths from paths 
of labor where greed merely exploits 
wage-earners. There is a tendency upon 
the part of some enthusiasts—scnool- 
men and parents—to bring about an 
early choice of occupation. This cast- 
ing of children into iron molds, this 
aborting of decision, should be pre- 
vented by increased knowledge both of 
the vocations of life and also of the 
nature of childhood and youth, upon the 
part of schoolmen. Furthermore, in 
some localities thousands and even mil- 


necessary 


lions of dollars of public moneys, or the 
capital of philanthropy, are being ex- 
pended rapidly in the erection of school 
plants which are not in advance care- 
fully planned to articulate permanently 
with prevailing community needs. 
Whether a vocational survey be a spe- 
cial effort made once, or a continuous, 
accumulative study of local industries, 
trades and professions from the educa- 
tional point of view, it seems obvious 
that the consideration of material ob- 
tained by adequate vocational surveys, 
as a first step in making changes in 
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schools, will lead to the saving of large 
sums of money and to the better con- 
servation of our children and citizen- 
ship. 


In passing through the “brick-and- 
mortar” stage of progress in education, 
some communities have done too fre- 
quently as follows, when a new school 
plant is needed. First, appropriations, 
a loan or a bond issue are secured. 
Secondly, ground is purchased, archi- 
tects, after brief consultations, draw 
plans and the buildings are erected. 
Thirdly, equipment is bought. Fourth, 
a principal and teachers and employees 
are engaged; and, lastly, a course of 
study, aims, etc., are determined. Thus 
the nature and needs of youth are con- 
sidered /ast rather than first. This kind 
of waste is inexcusable so far as it is 
preventable by rightly conducted sur- 
veys, notwithstanding the criticism and 
some wit directed against surveys and 
surveyors. Indisputably some of the 
survey-attempts were superficial, lim- 
ited. There have been superficial inves- 
tigators, faddists, amateurs and exploit- 
ers at work. Other and more recent 
efforts have been painstaking in execu- 
tion, sympathetic and constructive in 
aim—as at Cleveland, Richmond, Va., 
Minneapolis and New Orleans. 


In the last-named city the gift of Mr. 
Delgado of nearly one million dollars 
for “the establishment of a school where 
boys can be taught mechanical trades” 
made possible an experiment in avoid- 
ing erroneous steps. I have been re- 
quested to indicate the scope and method 
of this interesting experiment or sur- 
vey, of which the full report was pub- 
lished in June, 1916.* 

*Industry and Education, A Preliminary 
Study of Manufacturing Establishments of 
New Orleans and Mechanical Occupa- 
tions of Boys and Men With Reference to 


Education and a Plan for the Delgado 
School. By David Spence Hill, Director 
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A complete outline of the undertak- 
ing, with explanations and criticism, 
would occupy several lectures. In brief, 
our method and steps were these: [A, 
B, C, D, E, F, G and H.] 

A. Locally, the existing public schools 
were studied. 


B. The numbers and kinds of occu- 
pations generally followed by boys and 
men throughout the United States were 
considered from available census re- 
ports. 

C. By personal visitations, extending 
over a period of one year, shops and 
factories and the different operations 
and occupations therein were studied 
and recorded. By conferences with em- 
ployers and employees, commercial 
bodies and labor unions we endeavored 
to learn at first hand the probable edu- 
cational needs for health, livelihood, 
and culture, of present and prospective 
male workers in that city. 


A bare outline of these particular sec- 
tions will indicate the scope of this im- 
portant feature of the survey: 


Section II. Metal-working Industries 
and the Related Occupations—In the 
United States. In New Orleans. Foundry, 
Machine Shop Products. Ship-building In- 
dustries and Related Occupations. Rail- 
road Shop Repair and Construction Indus- 
tries and Occupations. Sheet Metal Prod- 
ucts. Cans and Stamped Ware. Auto- 
mobile Industry and the Related Occupa- 
tions. Metal Beds and Springs. Railings, 
Fences, Artistic Iron Work. Metal Grind- 
ing and Filing. Typewriters. Metal Pla- 
ting. Stencil and Stamp Manufacturing. 
Steel Safes. Mechanical Dentistry. Watch 
and Clock Repairing. Summary of Em- 
ployers’ Replies. Responses from Local 
Unions in Metal-working Industries. Sum- 
mary and Educational Recommendations 
for Occupations Observed in Local Metal- 
working Industries. 


Section III. Power, Light and Heating 
Plants and Related Occupations.—Steam 
and Operating Engineers. Stationary 
Firemen. Other Occupations in Power 
and Light Systems. Summary and Edu- 
cational Recommendations for Occupa- 


of Division of Educational Research. Pub- 
lished by Commission Council, New Or- 
leans, June, 1916, 417 pages, 35 plates. 
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tions in Local Power, Light and Heating 
Plants. 

Section IV. Electric Manufacturing and 
Construction, Telephone, Telegraphs and 
the Related Occupations.—In the United 
States. In New Orleans. Telegraph. 
Telephone. Electrical Workers. Re- 
sponses from Local Union. Summary of 
Employers’ Replies. 

Section V. Lumber and Its Remanutac- 
ture—The Lumber Industries of the 
United States as a whole. Seasons, Hours, 
Wages in Branches of the Industry. Health- 
fulness and Hazards. The Industry in 
Louisiana. Importance of Jumber and 
Wood-working Factory Industries in New 
Orleans. Saw and Planing Mills. The 
Number and Variety of Actual Occupa- 
tions within a Local Saw and Planing Mill. 
Sash, Doors and_ Blinds. W ood-bex 
Factories. Wood Furniture, Cabinet Work, 
Refrigerators. Coffins. Cis- 
terns. Brooms and Brushes. Model and 
Pattern Making. Summarized Responses 
of Employees in the Lumber and Wood- 
working Industry. Memoranda from the 
Mill-Men’s [Local Union. Summary and 
Educational Recommendations for Occu- 
pations in the Local Lumber and Wood- 
working Industries. 

Section VI. Local Building Trades.— 
Variety and Numbers in United States. 
Wages throughout the Country. Attitude 
of the American Federation of Labor Con- 
cerning Industrial Education. Trades 
Studied in New Orleans. Method. Car- 
penters. Painters, Decorators, Paperhang- 
ers. Bricklayers. Plumbers, Pipe-fitters, 
Steam-fitters. Plasterers. Slaters. 

Section VII. Printing and Publishing 
Industry and the Related Occupations— 
Branches of the Industry in the United 
States. Morbidity and the Accident Haz- 
ard of Printers. Importance in the United 
States. Relative Importance in New Or- 
leans. Study of Local Plants and Work- 
ers. Book and Job Printing. Book-bind- 
ing and Blank-book Making. Hand En- 
graving on Steel and Copper Plates. 
Photo-engraving and Electro-typing. Lith- 
ographing. Newspapers and Periodicals. 
Summary of Responses from Labor 
Unions. Summary of Responses from Em- 
ployers. Educational Recommendations 
for Printers’ Trades and Industries. 

Section VIII. Miscellaneous Industries 
and Occupations.—Tobacco Manufactur- 


Coc yperage. 


ers. Sugar-refining and Related Occupa- 
tions. Molasses and Syrup mixing 
and the Related Occupations. Maca- 
roni and Spaghetti. Marble and Stone 
Works. Umbrellas and Canes. Optical 
Goods. Cotton Mills. Musical Instru- 
ments. Laundries and Related Occupa- 
tions. Shoe Manufacture and Related 


Occupations. Horseshoeing. Awnings, 
Sails, Tarpaulins, Tents. Riggers. Divers. 
Barbers. Stewards, Chefs, Cooks, Wait- 


ers, etc. Mechanical Occupations under 
City Government. 
D. In the light of these studies a ten- 


tative plan for a system of instruction 
intended to meet ascertained needs and 
the of the allotted 


sphere of the trades school, as pre- 


within compass 
scribed by the donor, was drawn. It 
was found that the courses must be 
adapted to the needs of (1) boys four- 
teen years of age and older, who usu- 
ally will go no further than the sixth 
grade in the elementary schools; (2) 
older and more advanced boys, in small- 
er numbers; (3) youths and men 1m in- 
dustry who desire either to improve 
their skill and knowledge or to change 
their occupation by means of unit even- 
ing courses and part-time courses. A 
plan was drawn, therefore, for the or- 
ganization of the school into two de- 
partments—first, the PREPARATORY 
TRADES DEPARTMENT, intended 
for boys from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age, a department not teaching a 
trade, but intended to interest and hold 
the boy, give him a knowledge of dif- 
ferent mechanical industries, and thus 
lead him to the choice of a definite 
vocation or trade at about sixteen years, 
Secondly, the PRACTICAL TRADES 
DEPARTMENT, containing these four 
divisions for the intensive teaching of 
Metal- 
suilding 
Trades Division, Wood-working Trades 


trades in whole or in part: 


working Trades _ Division, 
Division, Operative Engineering Divi- 


sion, Printing Trades Division. For 


Unit Evening Courses and Part-time 
\Work, a wide range of courses was 
indicated in detail, as based upon local 
needs and the experience of other cities. 
The report contains the statement of 
the courses in detail, both for the PRE- 
PARATORY DEPARTMENT and 
for the PRACTICAL TRADES DE- 
PARTMENT in its DIVI- 


various 
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SIONS. 
recommended a large preponderance of 
practical and shop work. 


In all of the courses there is 


IX. The director of educational re- 
search alsovisited types of trades schools 
in Portland, Oregon; Boston, Mass.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo.; New 
York; Williamson, Pa., for the purpose 
of studying American practice and con- 
struction in this type of education. 

I’. For the use of the Commission 
Council and the architect, definite sug- 
gestions, drawings and estimates of 
costs were drawn up, regarding choice 
of site, erection and spacing of build- 
ings, equipment, etc. 

G. A plan was formulated looking 
toward the right choice of instructors, 
their number and qualifications and for 
a method of administrative control in 
harmony with the public schools. 

H. Many related problems, including 
the questions of vocational guidance, 
were presented. 

It is a significant thing that in a year 
of financial and political stress men 
have supported this undertaking. There 
are, of course, persons within and with- 
out the local schools who are indifferent 
or hostile to this survey. The city au- 
thorities are under no legal obligation 
to adopt and execute the recommenda- 
tions of this report—nor is the school 
board. The actions of the powers that 
be, both in the schools and in the city 
government, in this, the largest city of 
the South, may be awaited with atten- 
tion by schoolmen, officials, employers, 
and employees interested in the voca- 
tional survey as an educational experi- 
ment promising large returns. 

VI 
RESEARCHES IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Typical problems for educational re- 

search designated by some students as 


more academic in nature than the prac- 
tical questions pointed to in the preced- 
ing five sections are these: 

The nature and causes of individual 
differences in children. 

Facts about development periods or 
ages—chronological, physiological, men- 
tal. 

Study of factors involved in the ac- 
quisition of skill and of knowledge— 
the learning process. E. g., specific 
facts concerning complex, mental proc- 
esses referred to generally as instinct, 
habit, 


tion, etc. 


memory, imagination, percep- 


THE PRACTICAL IN EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH 
Demands for the “Immediately prac- 
tical” very often re- 
searchers in chemistry, physics, astron- 


have harassed 
omy, or biology. Abundantly practical 
have been the ultimate results of a score 
of studies which were of only academic 
interest to our learned ancestors, and 
unheard of by the contemporaneous 
multitudes. What seems purely aca- 
demic, theoretical, or even visionary to 
one generation or individual may be of 
social utility to another. To prove this 
one needs only to trace the manufac- 
ture and present economic significance 
of drugs, pure foodstuffs, anesthetics, 
dyes, metals; or of dynamos, motors, 
telephones and wireless—all electrical 
devices, the steam engine, specialized 
factory machines, and the aeroplane; 
or of modern navigation; or of medi- 
cine, surgery, as well as of scientific 
agriculture. Philosophers easily show 
the impossibility of limiting rigidly the 
practical. The practical in 
education is as difficult to define as it 


concept, 
is in chemistry or geology. People may 
mean by it generally something that is 
of immediate use in our mutual better- 
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ment. The idea of the practical can 
easily be degraded to that of expedi- 
ency, or to subserviency to stronger 
power for selfish ends. If studied, facts 
about certain school problems can be of 
great practical use to boards, superin- 
tendents, and to the people, whose chil- 
dren are being changed by the schools 
and who pay the bills and to whom the 
schools belong. 
THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Research applied to problems in the 
public schools has made slow progress, 
and for good reasons. Educational 
science and art are composite, newly 
assembled structures, drawing upon the 
resources of history, anthropology, 
physiology, psychology and mathemat- 
ics. Pioneers in child-study made easily 
exposed errors, and even today some 
“yard-stick”” men and women in the 
schools are taking the records of per- 
formance or achievement for those of 
capacity or ability. In some states ora- 
tory and opinion of “distinguished edu- 
cators” about school matters is still more 
potent in the public mind than the re- 
sults of actual measurements. In the 
presence of proof that a method of 
efficiency would make for betterment in 
the schools, we are not as quick to act 
as are practical men of affairs in the 
industries of life. There is an in- 
trenched type of schoolman exhibiting 
extreme hostility to change. Due often 
to ignorance of the aim and method of 
the subject, there appears a contempt 
for experimental pedagogy upon the 
part of many excellent scholars in 
specialized fields. It is curious to notice 
that there are a few scholars who 
would almost amputate an arm before 
violating accuracy of statement in their 
own field, or rather than reject the use 
of measurements in their own uses of 
science, nevertheless who recklessly use 


opinion and dogmatic assertion in 
speaking or writing about public school 
problems in which they have no accred- 
ited training or specific knowledge. 

Possibly we may be fortunate that 
the habit of inertia, and certainly of a 
sane conservatism, holds our schools 
safe from the dangerous attempts of a 
class of perturbed radicals in education 
—the men who do not represent rightly 
the best either of the old or of the new in 
education. Added reasons for the slow 
progress of educational research in 
public schools are seen in difficulties 
that have been singled out by foreign 
writers as characteristically American. 
Difficulties such as the multiplication 
and evasion of laws, the roving habits 
of some of our citizens, transient and 
incompetent school boards, the hetero- 
geneous nature of our language, mani- 
fold systems of weights and measures, 
inadequate or unwise provisions for ex- 
ceptional children, the uncertain tenure 
and status of teachers and superintend- 
ents. Everywhere the conventional sys- 
tem of organization in elementary and 
secondary education is modified and al- 
tered. Reformers also demand im- 
provements or sketch ideal plans tor 
adoption sometimes in utter disregard 
of possibly inadequacy of money and 
the consent of the taxpayer. 

All these reasons indicate that serious 
tasks of educational research are to pre- 
serve its own scientific integrity, to se- 
cure utilization of its potential values for 
the better administration of our increas- 
ingly complex school systems, while at 
the same time it survives the hardships 
of pioneer work. During the recent five 
years signs of growing appreciation 
have appeared in the multiplication of 
departments or bureaus for this work 
in states and cities, resolutions favoring 
such departments by the National Edu- 
cation Association, the increasing de- 
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mand for who are 


superintendents 
trained in educational science, better 
educational journals, and the mono- 
graphs coming from many universities 
co-operating in this field with the 
schools of the people. It seems strange 
that in the greatest business of life— 
education—we have not adopted earlier 
the method of research which at bot- 
tom is the cardinal fact that marks our 
progress from canoes to steamships, 
from prairie schooner to Pullman car, 
from tallow dip to electric light, from 
signal fires to telephones and wireless, 
from crude empyricism and talismans 
to anti-toxin, from the butchery and 
agony of old surgery to anesthesia and 
asepsis. In the course of human events 
research in liberal measure has given 
control over nature, dissipated uncer- 
tainty, banished fear. There is in the 
movement for valid ‘educational re- 
search, whether conducted in university, 
or in state or city departments, or by 
trained schoolmen, nothing new, except 
an adaptation to modern conditions of a 
principle as old as Aristotle. 


Well organized and directed efforts 
at educational research give promise of 
practical results in securing better co- 
operation between citizens and_ the 
schools. There should result the elimi- 
nation of much waste, and a fairer 
appraisal of instruction, play and labor 
in students’ ‘lives, and the removal of 
some educational rubbish for construc- 
tive purposes. Scrupulous care in fact 
getting and presentation, cautious in- 
ferences and experimental applications 
are desirable. For teachers interested 
in educational science, better habits of 
judgment with regard to school prob- 
lems, better mental hygiene, less of per- 
plexity and anxiety, and elevation of the 
teaching profession, are in alluring pros- 
pect as a result of the gradual applica- 


tion of truly scientific methods in the 
solution of school problems. 


An enthusiasm for educational re- 
search need not blind us to the fact that 
research is not the most important ac- 
tivity in a school system. In fact it is 
quite unimportant and well-nigh useless 
in a city or state unless the work of the 
researcher be co-ordinated with the 
work of other elements of a school sys- 
tem. There are four groups or activi- 
ties in behalf of our school children 
needful in order both to conduct re- 
search and also to make it practical in 
result. 


1. Accurate getting of desired data 
by researcher, be it director of a depart- 
ment or other school official. Standards 
of scholarship, training, compensation, 
and contract are essential, if men and 
women of calibre, capable of research, 
are to do this work scientifically. High 
grade clerks, good bookkeepers, libra- 
rians, Binet-testers—none of these types 
of good people are competent to do or to 
direct educational research in its broad 
and difficult aspects. The person doing 
research work in the schools should not 
be surpassed in technical training by any 
person in the system. A research de- 
partment which is at bottom a clerk- 
ship is misnamed. 


2. Facts must be weighed or con- 
sidered by superintendents, boards, and 
the citizens. Educational research fails 
in immediate results where facts, how- 
ever painstakingly gathered, are not 
duly considered. Brevity and clearness 
of presentation, and speed in completing 
a study, are necessary, lest the study 
lose all interest save that of local his- 
tory. If the researcher be competent 
and the study needful, scarcely anything 
is of greater importance to superintend- 
ents and boards than the research re- 
port. Research work is not an adminis- 
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trative or executive function; therefore 
the best efforts will become impractical 
if the report lies idle for weeks, and if 
the busy members of the board and the 
people do not realize its content and 
importance because the report has not 
been brought properly to their attention. 


3. Some reports should be published. 
Mutual agreement between researcher 
and superior officers is a working basis 
for legitimate publicity. The spirit of 
co-operation, simple fairness, and cour- 
age to show the truth where good can 
be accomplished, are sufficient guides in 
this difficult question. The people of 
the United States are entitled to learn 
in a wise manner all of the facts about 
their public schools. Knowledge dif- 
fused, rather than partisanship, or prej- 
udice, or misinformation, is a powerful 
lever to effect practical results, after 
educational researches have been made. 


4. Remedial action. Cautious appli- 
cation or action in our schools upon the 
basis of research is peculiarly difficult to 
secure. Most of the work of research is 


barely begun; hosts of teachers in 
America are trained to observe a favor- 
which it is 


ite method and rule from 


difficult to depart. Tenure of office of 
persons who should, but will not, ener- 
gize a school system, is often prolonged ; 
financial deficits in city or state often 
make impossible the needed action—or 
else supply an excuse for inaction, in- 
difference, or political machination in 
order to hold fast to the present status. 


Kducational research will not meet 
the demand in the public mind tor the 
practical, unless all the above four steps 
of study and action are completed. If 
educational research should be manned 
by unequipped persons, either fledglings 
or vetcrans, who may or may not be 


self-deceived: or if it is regarded as an 


advertising or publicity bureau to boost 
school officials and divert attention from 
of fact- 
getting and fact-presentation is impossi- 
ble 


for the same reason that graft should 


live issues; or if accuracy 


then the farce should not begin, 


be extirpated wherever it is discovered 
in the public service. Where educa- 
tional research is well done, but where 
the three steps to follow it are not com- 
pleted by the co-operation of researcher, 
superintendent, and board, and the pub- 
lic is not reached by reports and the 
press—in this case there is a situation 
needlessly impractical and itself deserv- 
ing study. It might be profitable to 
diagnose the conditions regarding re- 
search in all of our cities, in order to 
ascertain which of the four steps or 
activities weakest, and the actual 
causes involved. 


are 


I.ducational research should engage 
the efforts of our ablest men. 
the 


During 
and 
social unrest many evils in public school 


present educational ferment 
become apparent first to the researcher. 
He should not overlook with a distorted 
vision the achievements of the public 
schools, which on the whole are a suc- 
cess. Millions of men and women have 
been placed by the public schools ot our 
country into paths of health and useful- 
ness as citizens. The solidarity of the 
most splendid democracy the world has 
known is due largely to the public 
schools of America. The researcher in 
the schools, whatever be his official title, 
needs a rare combination of scientific 
training, patience, courage, capacity for 
drudgery, tact and abiding interest in 
children and youth. It may be accepted, 
as almost axiomatic, that wherever edu- 
cational conditions are worst there the 
services of trained researchers are most 
needed. 
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MORAL IMPLICATIONS IN SUBJECTS, ACTIVITIES AND GOV. 


ERNMENT OF A MODERN HIGH 


SCHOOL 


BY C. E. RUGH, 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


N an investigation by the United 
States Government, J. Pierpont Mor- 
testified that the 
only reliable security for a money lean. 


gan character is 
Professor James wittily remarked once 
that what a landlady needed to know 
about a prospective boarder was not so 
much his bank account as his philosophy 
of life. 


“reliable security” for any social struc- 


Moral character is the only 
ture or process. There has been much 
discussion among prospective employers 
concerning the ability and intellectual 
attainments of high school graduates, 
but there are few bankers and few 
business men of large concerns that 
would not be willing to take some 
chances concerning these matters of 
skill and attainments if they could be 
reasonably sure of the moral character 
of the prospective employee. There is 
no difference of intelligent opinion con- 
cerning the desirability, even necessity, 
of good moral character as the sine qua 
non of a democracy. 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to how character comes to be. It 
may be the product of evolutionary fac- 
tors over which we have no direct con- 
trol, either as individuals or institutions. 
If so, the educator’s interest can be only 
academic. An educator, however, who 
has faith in his task must believe that 
characteristics and behavior of both per- 
sons and institutions can be improved. 

Granted that character is a possible 
achievement, and that it may be made a 
goal and guide in education, there is still 
honest difference of opinion concerning 
the personal responsibility of the teacher 
or the institutional responsibility of the 
high school. In response to a question- 


aire, only one principal out of 365 refus- 


ed to accept any responsibility for the 
moral result of high school education. 
The intelligent and conscientious teach- 
ers and principals of the high schools of 
the state and nation are willing and 
even anxious to assume personal and 
joint responsibility for some ot the 
possible moral results; but many of 
these teachers and principals are con- 
fused and uncertain as to how to fulfill 
this responsibility. They are asking, 
“What can the high school do to help 
adolescent boys and girls achieve good 
moral character?” In short, the problem 
has been now reduced to a question of 
ways and means. 

Concerning the ways and means of 
moral education there is still the sharp 
division between those who believe, or 
at least profess to believe, in incidental 
moral instruction, and those who pro 
pose direct and formal moral instruc- 
tion. When these differing advocates 
undertake to state their positions or 
practice their principles they exhibit 
less differences than the terms they use 
would seem to indicate, and yet there 
is a vital difference here that is a source 
of division and discussion which inter- 
with united 
effort toward producing good moral 


feres whole-hearted and 
character as the highest and finest result 
of secondary education. 

The advocates of “incidental moral 
instruction” declare that the term “‘in- 
cidental” does not apply to their own 
this matter. 
They insist that their purposes are seri 


desires or intentions in 
Nor does this term 
apply to the pupil’s behavior. They do 
not desire the pupil’s behavior to be 


ous and continuous. 


incidentally or accidentally moral. 


The advocates of direct moral in- 
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struction declare that they do refer not 
only to their own desires and intentions 
and to the behavior of the pupils, but 
to the positive employment of definite 
means for the attainment of a more or 
less definite end, 

As is often the case in such problems, 
involving persons and personal opinion, 
the advocates are stronger in their at- 
tacks upon their opponents than in the 
construction of their own principles and 
practice. The advocates of direct moral 
education insist that it is impossible to 
produce positive and permanent moral 
results by 
ineans, and so it is. 


incidental and accidental 
The advocates of 
incidental moral instruction are equally 
insistent that it is impossible to produce 
moral character by directly attaching a 
moral to a tale or trying to draw moral 
conclusion from historical or scientific 
data, and so it is. These advocates have 
a deep-seated feeling that conduct that 
could be directed and controlled by di- 
rect formal verbal instruction would 
somehow cease to be moral conduct be- 
cause it would not arise out of the per- 
sonal spring of character, and such is 
the case. This confusion and difficulty 
arises chiefly from lack of insight into 
the nature of the moral life. This lack 
of insight is manifest in trying to think 
of moral education chiefly in terms of 
subject matter, as one would think of 
mathematical or literary education, Per- 
haps a better statement of the nature of 
the confusion would be expressed in the 
terms of the academic superstition—the 
too common fallacy of exalting means 
into ends or of ascribing supreme im- 
portance to some formal or traditional 
body of subject matter. This distinc- 
tion was clearly and forcibly expressed 
by Jolin Dewey when he pointed out 
the difference between moral ideas and 
ideas of morality. Some ideas seem to 
be stored away in memory or organized 
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into some language scheme and to be 
“on tap’ for examination purposes, or 
“on call” for a special formal occasion, 
but have no especial vitality or relation 
to conduct and life. These kinds of 
ideas are not found only in Latin or 
algebra or morals and religion. Many 
ideas in hygiene or civics or science be- 
long to this class. 

In contrast to such formal ideas em- 
balmed in standard language formulas 
are ideas that soak into our very being 
and give temper to our dispositions, 
Such 
ideas have personal and moral signifi- 


move us and direct us in conduct. 


cance. 

Nature of Moral Life—Morality is 
not a body of knowledge, but rather a 
life or the temper of life. J. K. Brooks 
has described life as “response to the 
order of nature.” If we employ this 
general formula to state the nature of 
the moral life, it may be described as 
the response that a person as a choosing 
agent makes to the social order in which 
he lives. This formula throws light 
not only upon the nature of the moral 
life, but suggests the ways and means 
of moral education. 

The Modern High School—The high 
school comprises processes in the sub- 
jects such as study and recitation, and 
certain dramatic, social and athletic 
events called “student or school activi- 
ties and the school government. If 
these are all the forms of personal and 
institutional activity, do they offer suffi- 
cient scope for the moral education of 
adolescent boys or girls or do we need 
some special subject or subject matter, 
or do we need new or added 
activity or some modification of school 
government? The doctrine 
forth is that there are, implicit in sub- 
jects, in student activities and school 
government all occasions for moral re- 
sponse and al’ the forms of personal 


some 


here set 
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choice necessary for the moral educa- 
tion of the adolescent. The supreme 
problem of the high school is how to 
have these moral potentialities in the 
pupil and in the institution unfold, blos- 
som and bear fruit in good and efficient 
citizenship. This problem can be seen 
and solved only by teachers who have 
insight into the nature of persons and 
the nature of personal response to social 
situations. 

A person is the combined product of 
three forces. First, the power to choose ; 
second, this power to choose is multi- 
plied by the persons that build their 
lives into the stream of consciousness of 
this choosing agent, such as parents, 
teachers, associates, heroes, gods, devils. 
Third, this power is multiplied again by 
the persons into whom this choosing 
agent has built this life. Adolescent 
boys and girls, indeed most adults, be- 
have as they do largely because these 
persons they know expect them to 
behave a certain way. If a sane per- 
son wants to do an unheard of or un- 
speakable thing, he goes where he is 
not known or masks his face or changes 
his name. Criminals and prostitutes 
change their names to escape the con- 
tinual suggestion of forms of conduct 
expected by those that know them by 
name. 

Nature of Subjects—What is a sub- 
ject? Why are these formal bodies of 
knowledge. called subjects? What is 
botany or algebra or chemistry? In the 
botany situation there are the plants, the 
text and apparatus, the teacher and pu- 
pils. Where is the botany? Certainly 
not in the plants; certainly not in the 
pupils. True, teachers some times act 
as if it were something in the text to be 
gotten into the pupil, but the good 
botany teachers have abandoned this 
absurd notion. By exclusion the 
botany would seem to be in the teacher. 


51 
If botany could be located as “in” any 
place, this is where it is. Botany 


is the mind’s formulation of organized 
thinking about the plant kingdom, and 
the only place such organized knowl- 
edge exists is in the mind that thinks 
plants and plant relations. The same is 
true about every subject of knowledge. 

A second significant fact about 
botany or Latin or algebra or any 
subject is that they are social products. 
Thousands of men and women have 
worked to produce this body of knowl- 
edge embalmed in the text and living in 
the live botany teacher—Linnaeus 
Darwin, Coulter—great men 
and women introduced to these ado- 
lescent boys and girls by this live 
teacher who is proud to belong to this 
company of saints. 

A third fact about these branches is 
that they afford the objects and occa- 
sions and subjects for most interesting 
social intercourse between the individual 
learner and the enthusiastic botany 
teacher and the rest of the class. There 
are implicit in the botany recitation, as 


Cuvier, 


in every recitation, many occasions for 
These 
responses get moral significance by be- 
ing exercises in individual and joint re- 
sponsibilities. In short, the moral out- 
come of any school work is more de- 
termined by why the learner does what 
he does than what or how he does. 
Moral acts are to be valued by their 
motives. 


personal and moral responses. 


It is true that successful acts 
—that is, acts that satisfy nature or ac- 
quire needs—have more effect upon the 
development of character than merely 
well-intended ones; but every reflective 
person knows the difference between 
sincere and pure motives and question- 
able and double ones. 

The factors of moral development are 
then this developing choosing agent and 
the development of the social atmos- 
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phere in which the agent lives. Every 
subject affords occasions for choices of 
acts. The recitation affords a social 
situation and demands social responses 
and judgments. $y whole-hearted 
effort the learner develops his reputa- 
tion with the teacher and the class, and 
this reputation becomes an important 
factor in his future conduct. 

This brings us to the significance of 
the adolescence period and the supreme 
opportunity of the high school as an 
instrument of moral development. Ado- 
lescence is the time when’ this social 
sense and value of reputation and fel- 
lowship comes to the front and becomes 
the dominant factor in determining 
values and in initiating and directing 
behavior. 

The botany class, or any other worthy 
class, not only affords a chance to de- 
velop a “standing” or “grade” with the 
teacher, pupil, principal and school, but 
must also afford the occasion for what 
in theology we call “communion. of 
saints.” The student in any subject 
must become acquainted with the au- 
thorities—the great persons in that sub- 
ject, living and dead. The adolescent 
boy and girl have a right to that social 
feeling that by learning this subject 
they are introduced into the company 
of the intelligent, of the elect, if you 
please. The teacher who fails to de- 
velop this consciousness not only robs 
his pupils of a priceless inheritance, but 
misses one of the powerful and proper 
means of moral motivation. The good 
high school texts will some day come to 
have pictures of the good and the great 
men and women associated with the 
subject, and the high school teachers 
will afford ample opportunity for fel- 
lowship with these heroes and even 
allow and encourage some hero worship. 
The war aspect of history is not the 
only occasion for such worship. 


Again, a school subject has moral 
implications not only because it is a 
social product and introduces the learner 
into the life of the teacher and the 
great persons of the subject, but also 
because the facts and principles of the 
subject may become factors in the de- 
velopment and support of the personal 
disposition. A subject that has any 
body of knowledge worthy a place in the 
high school curriculum must so develop 
the learner’s life that it will be continu- 
ally sensitive to the world in which this 
knowledge is imbedded. To use botany 





again as an example—and it is by no 
means the best one—every normal per- 
son is continually in the presence of 
plants and the plant kingdom. Plants 
and plant kingdom are possible sources 
of pleasure and profit, not only to the 
senses of taste and smell and sight, but 
the plant life and plant processes will 
stir the mind of any adolescent who has 
any normal sense of law and order and 
beauty. So that even plants and the 
education by study of plants and fellow- 
ship with persons enthusiastic about 
plants may become the source of what 
Dr. Jordan calls the “absurd enthusiasm 
of youth.” So that this trained youth 
has a perpetual source of pleasant sug- 
gestion, and this is one of the important 
factors in a good disposition, and a 
good disposition is a fundamental factor 
in moral character. Here we come upon 
another moral implication in the sub- 
ject. The enthusiastic, well-trained 
teacher with a good disposition makes 
this subject afford occasions for de- 
veloping in the pupil the habit of suc- 
ceeding. The poor teacher with a bad 
disposition teaches the pupil the habit of 
failing. This is no defense of soft 
pedagogy. All it takes to make any 
high school subject too difficult for ado- 
lescent boys and girls is ignorance and 
a bad disposition. 


oe 
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Student and School Activities—The 
very name of these events suggest moral 
implications. They are social occasions, 
joint action and individual response. 
Very often these student or school 
events yield more moral results than the 
activities supposed to be under the con- 
trol of officials just because they are 
more spontaneous. The pupils throw 
themselves into these forms of expres- 
sion with a whole-heartedness that is the 
very essence of morality, because it in- 
duces wholeness or integrity. This, 
however, is not necessarily inherent in 
the activities, but rather because the 
teachers and principal have not yet com- 
pletely taken over these activities and 
formalized them; that is, used them as 
set or formulated tests. They still re- 
main self-expressions. The pupils often 
select the events, the occasions and the 
ways and means of carrying out their 
purposes. This, no doubt, explains why 
they put their hearts into them. This 
spirit may dominate a whole school, 
however. The supreme problem of the 
high school authorities in these student 
activities is to make them yield the 
largest possible results in the way of 
preparedness—not for war, but for the 
activity and efficient meeting of social 
responsibilities. These activities are 
peculiarly suited to the adolescent or 
high school age. They offer occasions 
for learning and employing the ameni- 
ties of social intercourse. These events 
are just the kind of events these boys 
and girls will engage in in social life 
after high school days. 

Debating—In debating, the debater 
must stick to the question and must obey 
the rules. It is a most concrete and in- 
tensive form of self-control and social 
response. The debater not only thinks 
how to present his own convictions and 
construct his own arguments, but must 
meet the arguments of his opponents. 


In all this he must “stick to facts’’ and 
play the game “‘on the square.” 

Debating not only exercises the indi- 
vidual character of the debater in these 
fundamental moral virtues, but teaches 
him to do team work, and also teaches 
“good form” in the treatment of the 
opponent. Well-managed debating also 
gives excellent training in being a “game 
loser” and “polite victor.” 

A third implication that may be un- 
folded is the individual, team and school 
reputation that may be developed. The 
“team” may represent the school, and 
even though it loses, the other pupils, the 
teachers and patrons may be proud of 
the ability and execution of the repre- 
sentatives. 


The Social Events—Many of the so- 
cial events, with the possible exception 
of the dance, are less formal and more 
general than debating, and for this rea- 
son may be more useful in developing 
real social and school spirit. These very 
possibilities are the sources of the dan- 
gers. The occasions may develop loose- 
ness and coarseness of action, or, on the 
other extreme, may grow into exclusive- 
ness and snobbishness. All high school 
functions may afford the natural occa- 
sions for individual and group self-con- 
trol that will develop the refinement and 
manners of the cultured person. To do 
this, however, they must express the 
best manners and morals known to 
pupil, teachers and patrons. This re- 
quires most tactful management on 
the part of teachers and principal with- 
out becoming obtrusive. 


Athletics—There needs hardly be any 
extended discussion of the moral and 
immoral possibilities of athletics before 
this intelligent body. Many a boy has 
gotten more moral character out of his 
participation in athletics than in any 
other form of high school activity, 
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chiefly because he threw himself into 
them with a whole-heartedness that de- 
veloped a kind of integrity, and also 
because the athlete must learn and will- 
ingly obey the rules of the game. The 
moral implications of the athletics do 
not unfold themselves without most 
painstaking and continual nursing. If 
left to themselves, athletics are likely 
to grow more weeds than flowers and 
fruits. This problem of management 
brings us face to face with school gov- 
ernment. 

High School Government—One of 
the most interesting and, at the same 
time, one of the most significant move- 
ments in modern education is the evolu- 
tion of high school government. It is 
the result and an outstanding evidence 
of a developing social consciousness and 
conscience. Government in a school, at 
its best, must be just what government 
always tries to be—a social effort to se- 
cure and insure to each person his rights 
and at the same time to afford the 
opportunities for fulfilling the corre- 
sponding duties. This fundamental fact 
at once explains why a school cannot 
copy a city government. A school is not 
a city. A school might with profit play 
that it is a city in order to make more 
concrete the factors and process in a 
city government, but this play govern- 
ment would be no substitute for the real 
school government. For the same rea- 
son a school cannot be governed by a 
scheme patterned after a state or the 
federal government. The school is not 
a state or nation. For the same reason 
the George Junior Republic machinery 
cannot be profitably used because the 
school has no inherent economic cost 
within its own organization, as schools 
are now administered. 

Student or Self-Government in a high 
school is always just play government, 
if it is not a farce. If such attempts try 


to assume teachers’ or principals’ rights 
and duties they are worse than a farce, 
they are false, and develop wrong no- 
tions of a democratic government, which 
Mozzini defined as “the progress of all 
through all under the leadership of the 
wisest and the best.” 

These play governments may be 
worth all the time and effort they cost 
as means of concrete civics teaching. 
The proof that they are play govern- 
ments is the fact that if the officers vio- 
late the real school government the 
principal repudiates the play govern- 
ment and puts it out of existence. 

High school government must exhibit 
the value of a high school. In order 
that this can be done, the principal, 
teachers, janitor and pupils must be 
continually asking and answering the 
question, ‘“What are the rights and du- 
ties of every person interested and in- 
volved in this institution?” 

The supreme working principle of 
good school government is loyalty of 
every person interested. The objective 
working force of this loyalty is the 
school’s reputation. This reputation is 
essentially the kind of feelings and 
consequent judgments of value that 
arise when the notion of the school 
comes into consciousness. This loyalty 
includes, therefore, the patrons. The 
loyalty of patrons becomes a powerful 
social lever, not only to farther the in- 
terest of the school as an institution, but 
becomes a dominant factor in the de- 
velopment of the morals of the boys and 
girls. If by word and deed each parent 
expresses his or her hearty loyalty to the 
school, the sons and daughters have 
their moral nature stimulated and exer- 
cised. Under these circumstances school 
government becomes easy and efficient, 
democratic and moral. 

Conclusion—The moral life is the re- 
sponse the choosing person makes to the 
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social order. The supreme choices that 
face adolescent boys and girls are (1) 
the choice of a vocation by which to be 
self-supporting and free; (2) the choice 
of a mate by which to reproduce the 
race and the moral virtues implied in 
parenthood, and (3) the choice of a re- 
ligion or supreme system of values. The 
whole spirit of the modern high school 
is to make subjects and activities and 
government have the greatest possible 


influence in helping the adolescent boy 
and girl make these great choices intelli- 
gently, and also in helping them execute 
these choices with economy, efficiency 
and completeness. 

The high school teacher and principal 
must view these new demands as great 
opportunities rather than added burdens 
or they will be eliminated by the very 
principle of natural selection, sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better. 


THE LEGAL STATUS AND GROWTH OF CALIFORNIA HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


J. B. SEARS, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HE first high school in the United 
States was that established in 
Boston in 1821. California was at that 
time not a part of the United States, nor 
was she very deeply concerned with any 
sort of educational problems. Her pop- 
ulation was mainly Spanish, Mexican, 
and Indian, and the state, as a part of 
a great republic with almost unbounded 
resources, had as yet not been dreamed 
of. And when she became a state, in 
1850, her chief attraction was gold, 
which drew to her adventurers from all 
parts of the earth, and added to her 
sparse and motly population, an ele- 
ment which for a time at least, prom- 
ised little in the way of a quiet, intel- 
lectual, and permanent citizenship. 
Even so, we find in her first constitu- 
tion, drafted at Monterey in 1849, an 
article on education.’ Section 3 of this 
article furnishes notable evidence that 
the people of California were in their 
purposes and ideals not unlike the men 
who had pioneered in Virginia and 
Massachusetts. 


1Article IX of the first constitution, adopted 
at Monterey, Oct. 12, 1849. 


This section says: “The Legislature 
shall provide for a system of common 
schools by which a school shall be kept 
up and supported in each district at 
least three months in each year,” etc. 
In my opinion the expression “system 
of common schools” here referred to 
the district elementary school alone. 
But that it was left to the Legislature to 
interpret is evidenced by an enactment 
of that body in 1851; and that that 
representative body interpreted the ex- 
pression more liberally than this is obvi- 
ous from the declaration that, after 
sixty per cent of the available funds 
have been set aside for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries, “the balance may at 
the discretion of the district be ex- 
pended in building or repairing school- 
houses, purchasing a library or appa- 
ratus, or for the support of a high 
school.’” 

Thus the legal history of public sec- 
ondary schools in California begins 
practically with the beginning of its 


2Cal. Statutes, 2nd session of the legislature, 
Chap. 126. 

8Statutes of Cal., 2nd Session, 1851, Chap. 
126, Art. II, Sec. 5. 
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history as a state. And though the act- 
ual high school was slow in taking 
form, here is at least clear evidence that 
the state was taking an advanced stand 
with respect to the question of the high 
school as a part of the state’s “common 
school system.” 

Two things about this California act 
of 1851 are to be noted. First, the 
high school is definitely accepted as part 
of the common school system; second, 
the acceptance is extremely mild, in that 
numerous other educational obligations 
are to be met before a high school is to 
be provided. And further, the act is 
only permissive, not compulsory, and 
the law declared that not more than 
one-fourth of the “money appropriated 
‘ for school purposes, shall be 
devoted to the High School.’” 

Following this first, and purely per- 
missive act of 1851, under the provis- 
ions of which no high schools were 
established,’ the legislature of 1852 
enacted a new school law in which no 
mention whatever is made of high 
schools, more than to undo what was 
accomplished in the legislation of the 
previous year. 

In 1855, the date of the next revision 
of school laws, section 17 says that the 
district trustees ‘““may cause the common 
schools within their jurisdiction to be 

‘Ibid, Art. V, Sec. 7. In Sec. 6 of this article 
it is laid down that high school the 
city shall have more than 
that the 
petition of 


to have a 
township, village, or 
400 scholars, and school must be 
two-thirds of the 
legal voters in the township, city. 
It is not surprising that no high schools were 


established at 


asked for by 


village, or 


once, 
5The first high school 
1858 in San 
Report of the 
1875, p. 291. 

6In (act of May 3, 1852), Art. IV, Sec. 4, the 
State Supt. of Schools is made supervisor of 
“such institutes, 
law be 


in California was es- 
22nd 


San 


tablished in 
Annual 
Francisco, 


Francisco. See 


Supt. of Schools, 


normal schools, teachers’ 
and high schools, as may by 
lished,’’ and Art. X of the same act repeals 
the act of May 1, 1851. This leaves the state 


with no specific state high school law. 


estab- 


divided into primary, grammar, and 
high school departments.” The 1851 
qualification (repealed May 3, 1852) 
that high schools could only be estab- 
lished when the elementary and gram- 
mar schools had been fully provided 
for, was not specifically re-enacted in 
this law, consequently there is no legal 
provision for high school support ex- 
cept the high school be considered a 
part of the “‘common school system.” 
In the beginning the high school is so 
but the elementary and 
grammar schools are very carefully, and 
very wisely, guaranteed the first rights 
to support. 


recognized, 


That this 1851 provision 
for high school support was considered 
effective even down to the adoption of 
the constitution in 1879, may fairly be 
inferred from Sec. 44 of Chap. CCCX 
LII of the Statutes of Cal. for 1866, 
which says that schools shall be divided 
“into primary, grammar, and high 
school departments; provided there be 
means sufficient to maintain all three 
departments,” ete. 

The first high school established <n 
the state had its beginning in an old 
church in San Francisco, on Powell 
Street, between Clay and Sacramento 
Streets, in 1858." This school was 
founded under the authority of the leg- 
islative act of 1855, and under a section 
of a city ordinance of 1851, which says 
that the board of education, under su- 
pervision of the Common Council, shall 
prescribe to the “superintendent and 
teachers, rules and regulations for di- 
viding the said common schools into 
primary and higher departments or oth- 
erwise,” etc. 

setween 1855 and the adoption of the 
constitution in 1879, there was little or 
no change in the legal status of the high 


7Act approved May 3, 1855, Cal. Statutes. 


SSan Francisco, City Schools Rept., 1875, p 
291. 
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school. Article IX. of this constitution, 


in section 6, lays down as fundamental 
law, the following statement: “The 
public school system shall include pri- 
mary and grammar schools, and such 
high schools, evening schools, normal 
schools, and technical schools, as may 
be established by the legislature, or by 
municipal or district authority”; and 
then goes on to add: “but the entire 
revenue derived from the state school 
fund, and the state school tax, shall be 
applied exclusively to the support of 
primary and grammar schools.” This 
law made the high school a local enter- 
prise in every sense, available only for 
such communities as could afford that 
sort of luxury. The slight reason exist- 
ing in the law of 1851 for calling the 
high school a state institution is now re- 
moved, for no matter how much surplus 
there may be left in the state fund after 
elementary and grammar schools have 
been provided for it cannot be used for 
high school purposes. 

From the standpoint of the high 
school this seems to have been a back- 
ward step.” Yet it must be remembered 
that the distribution of population in 


California (see diagram II) was at that 


/ time such as to make a high school 


practically impossible for all but three 
or four city communities. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that the legislature 
was willing to put the responsibility for 
the maintenance of high schools upon 
those who were in a position to make 
use of them. 

The indirect effect of the provision 
was somewhat more favorable, for it 
guaranteed a good system of lower 
schools, which in due time was sure to 
stimulate a general demand for high 
schools. This stimulus operated slowly 


"In his annual report for 1882-84 the presi- 
dent of the State University calls attention to 
the significance of this backward step by the 
State 
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however, for, during the next decade 
only about 9 or 10 high schools were 
added to the few then in operation in 
the state, and this in face of a half bil- 
lion increase in the state’s taxable 
wealth, and nearly a half million in- 
crease in population (see diagram IIT). 

This act was a constitutional provis- 
ion, yet, the sequel shows that the peo- 
ple of California were not ready to 
admit that the state system of common 


schools practically culminated in the 
grammar school. Very soon districts 
desirous of having high school facilities, 
but too poor to provide for the same by 
lotal tax, found a way to avoid the op- 
eration of the law. This was done by 
organizing within the grammar school a 
course known as the “grammar school 
course’. These courses, in effect, were 
practically high schools, and were so 
recognized the state university. 
Technically they were not high schools, 


by 


but extensions of the grammar school 
work, as the junior college has, since 
1911, become an extension of the high 
school, and consequently they were or- 
ganized and financed as state schools. 
Quite a number of these courses were 
organized, as shown in Table I, and in 


TABLE I. 


Grammar School Course Schools. 
(Compiled 


from State Superintendent’s 
Annual Reports.) 
Date No. Schools Pupils Enrolled 
RACK cae wacaaw’ 32 1,293 
ROU Hic ae cde wa 3 1,809 
BSG os. c0d Bed cncnean 4] 2,194 
BONS of 5 ded ain se ewes 55 3,558 


1887 the state controller was authorized 
by the legislature to appropriate from 
the state school fund, $3.00 for eachy 
pupil enrolled in this course, in the sev- 
eral districts of the state where such 
courses were maintained.” This was so 
clearly in violation of the constitution 
that the act was repealed in 1891.” 
19Cal. 


Statutes, 1887, Chap. CVIT, Sec. 444. 


1(‘al, Statutes, 1891, Chap. CX XIX, Sec. 1793. 
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This incident makes it clear that the 
people were recognizing the importance 
of high schools, and that they were bent 
on finding some way to provide for 
them. Still, the population of a million 
and a quarter was scattered, and most 
of the districts of the state could not 
afford high schools locally supported. 
Consequently in this same year, 1891, 
another bit of permissive legislation 
provided, in two separate acts,” for the 
establishment of county and of union 
district high schools. 

These acts made possible three new 
types of high schools in the state. First, 
the unton high school, where two or 
more districts unite into one union high 
school district; second, the joint union 
high school, like the above only formed 
by adjoining districts in contiguous 
counties; and third, the county high 
school, where all the districts of a 
county unite to establish a high school 
district. 

Such a law opened up high school 
possibilities for less densely populated 
and less wealthy communities, for the 
reason that it increased the size of the 
taxing unit. And that the law was a 
popular one is evidenced by the fact 
that such schools began immediately to 
be established. The following table 
shows the growth of these different 
types from the time the law was enacted 
down to IgI2: 


TYPES OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Compiled from State Supt.’s Reports) 


Date County City Single Union Joint 
Union Dist. Dist. Dist. Dist. 
PE OR Sse ses es 1 21 36 
a 6 26 4 35 
SOUS i civcoeas 6 29 18 47 
a 
oe BONO: ic ncae 6 26 35 52 3 
|) 9 29 34 57 10 
ROPE isiscesce 12 39 33. 73 10 
a ns ene 15 39 33 84 12 
ee 15 38 33 94 7 
| re 18 38 41 107 10 
EE Bis oss wn ace 20 44 41 111 13 


22Cal. School Law 1891, pp. 74 and 77. 


TABLE II 

Showing the number and types of 
high schools in the state during each 
two year period since 1891. 

During the first five years after this 
law of 1891 was enacted the state’s 
high schools increased at the rate of 
more than 7 per year, but this pace 
slackened during the next half decade, 
so that the average rate was scarcely 3 
per year. This meant that for founding 
new schools, the law had about spent its 
force, till the territory not yet districted 
for high school purposes could increase 
its wealth and the density of its popu- 
lation. 

The 126 high schools now (1901, or a 
decade after the act of 1891) scattered 
over the state had begun to popularize 
the high school movement, and those 
communities still too poor to afford a 
local high school increased the real de- 
mand for a better solution of the ques- 
tion of high school support. The prop- 
erty and the population were by no 
means evenly distributed over the state, 
and accordingly on the basis of the 
principle of local support, high school 
privileges could not be equally available 
to all communities throughout the state. 

The inequality of such school privi- 
leges was evident in the fact that 
where San Francisco was able to main- 
tain five high schools, on a tax of about 
four cents on the one hundred dollars 
of assessed valuation, the people in 
some of the small union high school 
districts were paying a tax of from 
sixty cents to one dollar on the hun- 
dred dollars of assessed valuation, for 
no better facilities than were available 
in San Francisco for four cents. 

It became obvious that some kind of 
state tax, whereby the burden would 
be distributed evenly on all property in 
the state, as was the case with the state 
tax for elementary schools, would be 


aE 
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the only solution. Accordingly in 1902 
the constitution was amended ;” so that 
later a law was enacted providing for a 
state tax of one and one-half cents per 
hundred dollars valuation of taxable 
property, amounting to about fifteen 
dollars per child in average daily at- 
endance, could be levied annually.“ 
This was to be used as a “State High 
School Fund’, and to be apportioned, 
one-third equally among all high schools 
of the state, irrespective of size, and 
two-thirds to all such schools on the 
basis of average daily attendance in 
the next previous year. There were 
important restrictions in the law which 
tended to raise the standard in general 
of all secondary schools. 

In the following year, 1903, Califor- 
nia’s first general tax for high schools 
was levied, and it is noteworthy that 

/this tax in no way affected the tax for 
elementary schools in the state. The 
results of this act gave a new im- 
pulse to high school development in 
the state. During the decade 1903 to 
1913 the growth in number of high 
schools was at the average rate of more 
than ten per year. 

The new plan of support outlined by 
the amendment could not prove satis- 
factory long, however, for the reason 
that high schools were likely to increase 

more rapidly than taxable property, 

v and consequently in 1907 the plan was 

changed by. legislation so that instead 
of one and one-half cents per hundred 
dollars valuation on taxable property, 

“fifteen dollars per child in average 

daily attendance” became the basis for 
determining the amount to be raised by 
the tax.” 

In 1912 each high school in the state 
received from the first third the sum 


“Constitutional amendment adopted Nov. 4, 
1902. 


“Act of the legislature approved Mar. 2, 1903. 
Cal. School Law, 1907, p. 76. 
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of $794.78; and from the remaining 
two thirds each high school received 
$9.99 for each child in average daily 
attendance. 

It may be interesting to see the ex- 
tent to which this law placed the actual // 
expense of high school education upon 
the property of the entire state. Table 
III shows the per cent of the total 
high school expense which has been 
borne annually by the state since the 
enactment of this law. 


TABLE Ill. 
Showing the Per Cent of the Entire Expense 
for High Schools, which Has Been 
Borne by the State Tax. 


Date.....°1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 
Per cent.....11.70 14.35 9.99 9.50 9.73 10.70 

Wi cack de. 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 
ee GQHRS  kcéisatacas 9.35 6.94 9.23 7.29 8.07 


In order to raise the necessary local 
tax the rate of tax levy on the hundred 
dollars assessed valuation of property 
has varied during the years 1909 to 
1914 as follows, using the average for 
all high school districts in the county as 
a basis: (From State Superintendent’s 
Reports. 


1909 from $.0470 in San Francisco Co. 
to $.560 in Modoc Co. 
1910 from .0325 in San Francisco Co. 

to .4912 in San Diego Co. 
.0384 in San Francisco Co. 

to .700 in Alpine Co. 
1912 from .041 in San Francisco Co. 

to .72 in Orange Co. 
.0490 in San Francisco Co. 

to .770 in Orange Co. 
.1000 in Sutter Co. 

to .675 in Tulare Co. 


1911 from 


1913 from 


1914 from 


This shows that where there is much 
property the tax is low and where there 
is little the tax is high. In 1g11 the 
taxpayer of San [Francisco paid less 
than a four cent high school tax. If he 
had been in Alpine County he would 
have paid 70 cents. It is obvious that 
without the state fund to help, Alpine 
County could not bear the cost of high 
school training for its children. 

There was yet one other important 


step in our legal growth which was 
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necessary before high school privileges 
would be available for all. Even with 
the formation of many union and coun- 
ty districts there was still much undis- 
tricted territory in the state whose peo- 
ple were paying the state high school 
tax but receiving nothing in return. If 
their children went to a high school 
they must pay a tuition. This condition 
existed till 1909, when a law was passed 
providing that any county containing 
territory not within a high school dis- 
trict, must levy a county tax sufficient 
to pay the tuition of any children who 
wished to attend high school in that, 
or, by agreement, in any other county.” 
The tuition was to be figured at the 
actual cost of instruction less the in- 
come on the pupil from the state tax. 
This was the culminating act which has 
provided every eligible child in the 
state with free high school advantages. 

Yet, even with the laws of 1902 and 
1907 the local high school district was 
still left to bear, on an average through- 
out the state, close to go per cent of the 
cost of its high school. Without going 
into details it is obvious, even from the 
county averages cited above, that this 
would still make the high school a 
heavy responsibility in many communi- 
ties. To relieve this further an act was 
passed in 1915 which was designed to 
shift a fairly large part of this burden 
from the property of the individ:1al dis- 
trict to that of the entire county.” It 
provided for a county high school tax 
equivalent to $60.00 per unit of average 
daily attendance, and, with certain re- 
strictions favorable to the smaller 
schools, apportioned the income on a 
Then, as if to add to 
the law of 1909 a further guarantee of 
high school privileges for children in 
undistricted portions of the county the 

16Cal. School Laws,. 1909, Sec. 1759. 


Political Code of Cal., Chap. 717, in effect 
since Aug. 9, 1915. 


teacher basis. 


act further provided free transportation 
for all such pupils. 

This has been achieved within fifty- 
seven years after the first high school in 
the state was founded. And, judged by 
the history of some of the older states, 
this progress is most remarkable. 

THE GROWTH OF HIGH - SCHOOLS 


The growth of the high school in 
California is clearly reflected in the 
development of the laws discussed 
above. It is just as rapid as the devel- 
opment of laws making it possible, and 
no more so. The following tables and 
diagrams are designed to show the 
‘facts in detail concerning the nature 
and rate of their development. 


Table IV. shows the number of high 
schools, public and private, in existence 
each year, the number accredited by the 
state university, and the number of 
teachers employed in the public high 
schools since 1858. 


TABLE IV. 
Number of Secondary Schools and Secondary 
Teachers in California. 
(Compiled from Reports of the State Supt. of 
Schools and the Pres. of the State Univ.) 


2 z No 
aa » = a) on 
Q A, i. < a, <4 | 
Ti 1 CS eo 
TBGO 6.06 cc% 2 
1862s c0ic's 4 
POO bairieas 6 
ee 6 ie 
SRR cscs 3 
TOQG 5.5.0 << 12 4 
TONG csc ie 6 
TERT cose 19 6 Bs 
TBSR 5 coh 21 6 1 
1889). 5.0:6 33 7 a 2 
| 24 11 100 2 
TAU coats 37 17 56 6 
1098 05520. 62 24 53 q a 
i) 67 3 46 10 225 
DOGG cc 83 39 66 9 272 
1896 ..0...4.0 37 43 66 14 315 
1806s c6:c%: 98 52 60 15 381 
189F oc. ciic Ss 62 62 15 
TRIS. cscs ee 66 63 16 5 
DEB os sen 11 76 63 15 496 
a 120 87 63 23 486 


E901 65:05 126 93 64 23 581 


— 


“ 
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ee 139 93 63 22 606 J. men’ 

4 To ( S Te > C r 
ms saa ial a a v4, larger administrative problems which 
NB sas 162 104 59 20 785 We are going to face in the next dec- 
1905...... 169 99 56 21 997 . : 
a . aa a wi ade. If history teaches us anything, it 
1907...... 179 114 49 23 1188 teaches us that these questions are nev- 
aaa 187 122 44 25 1314 er permanently solved. The training 
1909......197 140 ‘a 30 1490 , : 
1910...... 214 147 63 91 1711 and certification of teachers, the details 
1911......221 155 74 31 1996 of supervision and control, the devel- 
1912......229 172 73 31 2312 
1913......246 181 82 22 2644 opment of courses of study, the even- 
1914......255 a 88 - 2997 


There are other legal aspects of the 
high school which I have not touched 
upon. I have only attempted to place 
before you the essential steps in the 
rather rapid development of this im- 
portant institution in order to afford 
some perspective for your study of the 


ing high schools, and special types of 
high schools, all these phases of the 
problem are interesting and important, 
and a thorough study of their history is 
needed by the high school men of the 
state upon whom the state must rely 
for inside information on secondary 
education. 


TABLE V 


Average Total 
Total Daily H. S. Property 
Icenroliment Attendance Valuation 

Oe eika’es 65,927 48,312 $19,412,613 
One. Gian 58,078 42,852 17,585,601 
SOEe Scees 47,420 38,181 14,211,162 
BONS acres 44,489 35,117 11,587,972 
ROO sade 39,115 30,879 $,601,274 
Ue ee 34,298 24,470 7,933,560 
OE draian 32,014 24, 267 6,571,382 
EO) xaos 27,578 21,33 5,626,200 
TOW Sica 28,075 21,397 re 
ERO. iascx 24,253 19,016 4,049,52 
TOOR. wceas 21,447 14,489 3,820, 845 ) 
BOGS wets 17,473 13,689 3,353,646 
ROE aces 14,292 12,148 3,004,122 
SIO cs sie 13,032 10,052 2,517,252 
i. eee 12,179 8,975 2,073,046 
EGEO sawcts 12,265 9,715 2,330,678 


All but the last item of this table is 
shown graphically in Diagram I. It 
will be seen that the curve remains 
quite flat down to 1891, at which time 
the law making union districts possible 
was enacted. .Then there is a rapid 
rise for about four or five years during 
which union districts were formed 
very rapidly. (See ° 
By about 


Table II, above.) 
1896 this new development 
had spent its force and the curve flat- 
tens out again till 1902 when the high 
school became a state institution in fact. 
With the new state tax another rapid 
rise in the curve takes place. The 
drop at 1907 is the point at which the 
new scheme of tax levy was enacted 


Income Income 


Average 


from from Total H. S. Cost per 
State District, Etec. Expenditure Pupil 
$642,813 $5,506,000 $7,969,768 $88.00 
578,198 4,985,000 7,925,946 90.00 
633,595 3,992,966 6,862,735 90.21 
391,172 3,646,788 5,632,396 88.88 
382,687 2,846,153 4,090,967 74.85 
333,53 2,274,095 3,119,886 70.99 
307,169 2,418,123 3°154.935 68.09 
240.950 2,026,682 2,529,680 77.24 
210, 570 2,294,341 2,118,849 71.95 
255,248 1,652,764 1,785,877 59.22 
167,¢ 311 1,565,929 1,517,790 
wanhae 1,157,221 1 "229.5 500 
Pa 1,105,445 1,007,646 59.28 
aera 893,228 916,013 enna 
ntuieleel” =. 0 hahaa 413,913 59.91 
eT en ce 729,687 ceed 


into law. From here the curve ascends 
rapidly and at present there is no indi- 
cation that the movement has as yet 
spent itself. 

The system of accrediting high 
schools was begun by the state univer- 
sity in 1884*. An examination of the 
curve (Diagram I) showing the ac- 
credited public schools in its relation to 
the curve showing the total number of 
schools, shows that a larger and larger 
percentage of our high schools are be- 
ing brought up to university entrance 
standards. 


These same facts for private second- 


*By resolution of the 
Pres. report, 1882-84. 


3oard of Regents. See 
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ary schools in the state appear in the 
The 


important facts brought out here are 


two lower curves on this chart. 


that the rate of increase in the number 
of such schools is rapid (though not 
equal to the rate of increase of public 
high schools) but that in terms of 
university accrediting standards they 
are by no means keeping pace with the 
public high school in quality of work 
done. 


Table V shows the development of 
high schools from the standpoint of 
attendance, valuation of high school 
property, income, and cost. 

TABLE V 

The first item of this table, attend- 
ance, is shown graphically on diagram 
Il, which charts the enrollment and 
average daily attendance by years, 
and in order to show whether an in- 
creasing per cent of the population is 
attending high school, a third curve is 





46 


Dati oo O2 OF 06 o8 40 2 (t 
inserted showing the total population 
of the state reduced 100 times. From 


this diagram it is clear. that relative to 
our total population, the growth of 
which is shown in a small diagram in 
the corner of diagram II, our high 
school population is increasing at an 
Which that 


California made her high school laws 


enormous rate. shows 


for the purpose of using them. 
Diagram III presents the facts of 

cost shown in columns 4 and 7 of table 

V 


er an increasing per cent of our wealth 


Here, again, in order to see wheth- 


is going into high schools, a curve 
showing the growth of high school 
property and another showing the total 
of high schools are 
third curve, which 
shows the increase of taxable wealth 
in the This 


again, from the economic point of view, 


annual expense 
plotted beside a 


state. diagram shows 


our faith in our secondary schools. 


Diagram III on next page. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 


BY PROFESSOR MORRIS JASTROW, JR., PH.D., LLD. 


A SPEAKER in selecting his topic 
either speaks on it or about it. If 
one has something to say, one speaks on 
one’s subject; and if, as frequently hap- 
pens, one is obliged to say something, 
he chooses the course of least resistance 
and speaks about his subject—encir- 
cling it like an aeroplane without ever 
striking it. In order to forestall your 
criticism, I am going to tell you frankly 
that I propose to speak about ancient 
history, not on it, and yet I hope that I 
do not delude myself in believing that 
that 
for 


[ have something to say on a topic 
has interested and occupied me 
many years. My reason for speaking 
about it rather than on it is that my 
main purpose will be to indicate a some- 
what different approach to the study of 
ancient history than the ordinary and 
conventional way of looking at it. We 
are apt to regard ancient history as a 
subject 


entirely distinct from every 
other—a subdivision of general history 
to be sure, but so remote, so far in the 
background, so removed from present- 
day interests that at the mere mention of 
the theme we conjure up a picture of a 
dry-as-dust antiquarian, or even of an 
antiquated individual who pokes his in- 
quisitive nose into out of the way nooks 
and corners, and fills his lungs with the 
dust of by-géne and forgotten ages. 
Ancient History suggests musty smells 

the odor of the student’s oil and of 
lampblack ; it points to a conception of 
lore that is curious and quaint but of no 
special value, and the conception is ex- 
tended to the student who, we fancy, 
must also be curious and quaint to de- 
cide to devote himself to the cultivation 
of such a field. Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, India, Persia, the Phoenicians, 


or even the ancient Hebrews, Greeks 
and Romans—why bother about them— 
they are all dead, dead as a door nail! 
Let the dead past bury its dead! Why 
should we the ceremony. 
What can ancient history be except a 
continuous funeral dirge, a recitation of 
events to be happily forgotten after 
they have been laboriously acquired. 


perform 


Now this view of ancient history 
rests on a fundamental error, and that 
error consists in making a_ cross-cut 
section in the history of mankind. As a 
subdivision for the specialist—since no 
one can hope to cover the entire field of 
history—such a cross-cut section is of 
course legitimate and indeed necessary, 
just as cross-cut sections marked by 
mediaeval and modern history are nec- 
But 


this character are purely imaginary; 


essary. lines of demarcation of 


they have no real existence. The terms 
ancient, mediaeval and modern applied 
to history are relative, not absolute. 
Where 


Where does mediaeval history begin? 


does ancient history end? 


How can you define modern _his- 


tory’; Any point of departure you 


choose must necessarily be arbitrary. 
Does modern history begin with the 
I'rench Revolution? Yes, in a meas- 
ure, but it may also be said to begin 
with the Protestant 
with the discovery of the American con- 
tinent. As 


generations ago it consisted chiefly of 


Reformation or 
for ancient history, two 


the history of the Greeks and Romans. 
Today, as a result of excavation and of 
researches based on exceedingly old rec- 
ords, we pass back several millenniums 
before Greece and Rome appeared on 
the horizon. As with the aid of a more 


powerful telescope stars come within 
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our vision, invisible before, so with that 
marvelous instrument, the industrious 
human mind, civilizations have been 
unearthed in the East that were old, 
very old, before the ancestors of the 
present cultural nations left their caves 
and their late dwellings to enter on the 
march of progress. Greece and Rome 
appear very modern indeed when com- 
pared with Egypt and Babylonia, the 
beginnings of which as a matter of fact 
are separated from Greek and Roman 
history by a longer interval than the 
present age is removed from the glory 
that was Greece, and the grandeur that 
was Rome. 

Again, profound as was the signifi- 
cance of such an event as the French 
Revolution, there were large portions 
of the globe not immediately effected 
by it. Japan begins her modern history 
after the middle of the 19th century, 
and China is just emerging from the 
mediaeval age. Besides, it is open to 
question whether even in those coun- 
tries which have felt the force of the 
French Revolution, all people are 
the age. It does 
not follow that because we are con- 


living in same 
temporaries we are all of the same 
century. If you pass through a large 
citv—let us say San Francisco, you will 
find many people who belong to the 
19th century rather than to the 2oth, 
many whose attitude towards life is 
that which was characteristic of the 
18th or 17th centuries, and certainly not 
a few who belong to the Dark Ages. 
You may if you search diligently even 
find some who are left over from an- 
cient history—petrified ‘“‘standpatters.” 
Moreover, mankind never makes an 
entirely fresh start, the old is never 
completely thrust aside; it is carried 
Over into the new. A new epoch al- 
ways contains some marks of the old 


epoch; survivals are to be found in 
every age, even in the most progressive. 
The spirit of militarism, for example, 
so strong at present in European coun- 
tries, and which has not altogether dis- 
appeared among us is not a product of 
the 20th or 19th centuries, but is a sur- 
vival of former ages, just as war is a 
means of settling internal or interna- 
tional difficulties is a survival of bar- 
barism. War, assuredly, has its halo of 
glory (though one is inclined to leave 
out the 1), but let us remember that 
when as a nation we take up arms rath- 
er to enforce right we are confessing 
that we have not outgrown the habits 
of our savage ancestors. War may be 
in the 20th century 
(though I am not sure of it), but it 
ought to be frankly recognized as a 


necessary even 


survival. 

The point which I desire to empha- 
size is that in a rational study of history 
the cross-cut sections disappear and in- 
stead we have merely longitudinal sec- 
tions. The history of countries, of peo- 
ples, and of races are longitudinal sec- 
tions, such subdivisions as 


ancient, mediaeval and modern history 


whereas 


are cross-cut sections. History of a spe- 
cific country—Egypt, Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, Germany, England, United States, 
or what not, may be looked upon as a 





unit, even though it have ramifications 
leading us to adjacent or remote coun- 
tries. In the case of a people—Baby- 
lonians, the Chinese, the Irish, or the 
Anglo-Saxons, we have a definite body 
whose fortunes may be traced from one 
period to the other—and even such a 
larger unit as the White race, the Yel- 
low race, or the Black race forms a pic- 
ture with more or less sharp outlines. 
For the sake of convenience, we may 
divide the history of a country, people 
or race into chronological subdivisions, 
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but we must not lose sight of the purely 
conventional character of such subdi- 
visions, and recognize that the history 
of a country, people, or race in order to 
be properly understood should be look- 
ed upon as a continuous process—in 
the case of a people, moreover, an evo- 
lutionary process, illustrating in its 
windings the special genius or spirit of 
a political or ethnic group. Cross-cut 
sections in general history do not 
form units in any proper sense of the 
term. Ancient history is not a unit, 
any more than is mediaeval history or 
modern history. As already suggested, 
cross-cut sections may be used to indi- 
cate a subdivision of a field too large 
to be embraced by a single individual. 
Even as such, they are both too large 
and too vague, so that when we speak 
of ancient history we generally have in 
mind the ancient history of the East 
only, and place the history of Greece 
and Rome in a separate subdivision. 
Similarly in the case of mediaeval his- 
tory, the scope is limited for obvious 
reasons to mediaeval Europe, while 
the term modern history, as ordinarily 
used, excludes modern history which is 
properly regarded as a field by itself. 
Let me not be understood as advocat- 
ing the abandonment of the divisions of 
ancient, mediaeval and modern history. 
I would be cutting off the branch on 
which I am sitting if I suggested 
anything so foolish. But I am urging 
that the cross-cut sections of human his- 
tory serve a purely convenient purpose ; 
they are arbitrary, uncertain, imperfect, 
and unsatisfactory, and should be rec- 
ognized as purely imaginary lines— 
somewhat like the equator in this re- 
spect. 

There are, it seems to me, only 
two ways of looking at history. Either 
we study the history of a definite unit— 


a particular country, a certain people 
or a race—or we take up human history 
as a whole. If we do the latter, we 
need to bear in mind that cross-cut 
subdivisions do not connote logical sub- 
divisions of the same order as the 
totally different longitudinal sections. 
My second point, therefore, is that 
when we reach that stage in the school 
curriculum which is proper for indicat- 
ing the study of human history as a 
whole, we should drop cross-cut divis- 
ions and treat the subject as a unit; 
and our text books must reflect this 
point of view. We must not start out 
by giving the pupils the impression that 
ancient history is very remote, that in 
taking up mediaeval history they are 
studying something less remote, and yet 
far removed, and that modern history 
alone is close to them. As a matter of 
fact, so different is one age from the 
other that the 17th century or even the 
18th is just as far removed from us as 
the 12th century or the 4th century, and 
it may happen that the earlier age is 
nearer to us than one chronologically 
less distant. It is with ages as with in- 
dividuals. There are racy writers in 
the second century of our era like 
Lucian, who are quite modern, and very 
close to us, and there are stern, flint- 
hearted minds of the 17th century like 
Calvin who are remote from the mod- 
ern attitude towards life as though they 
had flourished in the stone ages. A 
man may belong even to the select band 
of the extreme intellectuals like Cardi- 
nal Newman—a man of extraordinary 
genius, but who living in the 19th cen- 
tury has much more in common in his 
thought with the point of view charac- 
teristic of the middle ages. 

You see that I am true to my prom- 
ise in speaking about ancient history 
and not on it, but I trust that I am at 
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least hovering near enough to the sub- 
ject to illustrate what I regard as a 
proper approach towards ancient his- 
tory, as an integral part of general his- 
tory and not as a field lying outside of 
our interests, and one that is to be lett 
wholly or even largely to the specialist. 
To discuss the difficult problem as to 
the manner in which the history curricu- 
lum should be graded in our primary 
and secondary schools, and in the col- 
leges would of course take me too far 
afield. May I briefly indicate my strong 
conviction which I believe accords with 
the general trend of modern pedagog- 
ical theories that the beginning should 
be made in one of the primary grades, 
with local history, as the best means 
of introducing the pupil to a con- 
ception of history which is within his 
grasp because it appeals to what he can 
see with his own eyes, and what he is 
not obliged to reconstruct through his 
this local 
history should be correlated with local 


imagination. J°urthermore, 
geography as a starting point of the lat- 
ter subject. The result of the combina- 
tion will be to give to both history and 
geography a living interest and will 
prepare the pupil for a conception of 
both subjects that will make the former 
more than a mere collection of dates 
and events, and the latter more than a 
series of definitions. In other words, 
we will get rid in this way of the con- 
ventional and highly mischievous no- 
tion that history deals primarily with 
battles, quarrels, rulers, and catastro- 
phes. Through local history the pupil 
will be introduced to methods of gov- 
ernment, for the which 
the city or town is governed will form 


manner in 


a feature to be taken up at an early 
stage of the study. In telling the pupils 
how the village, town or city in which 


they live came to be settled, the point of 


departure will be found for extending 
the scope to the larger units of county, 
state and the circum- 
stance that local history and_ local 
geography will be fought without a 
textbook, 


and _ section; 


constitutes to my mind a 
real advantageat this stage in the pupil’s 
development, for the spoken word im- 
parts life directly, while a text book is 
a corpse that has to be electrified be- 
fore it can convey its message to the 
pupil. If the pupil thus starts out with 
a clear grasp of history and geography 
as topics of immediate and living inter- 
est, he will be prepared to apply this 
standard to the larger field after the 
smaller one has been thoroughly tilled. 

When we come to the history of the 
country in which we live, history and 
geography should be correlated with 
literature, for the literary products of 
a people are as much a part of its his- 
The liter- 
ature of an age is an expression of the 


tory as its political fortunes. 


interests absorbing it, of its achieve- 
ments and its failures, as well as a re- 
flection of the popular spirit; and with 
literature these should further give an 
account of the social conditions, the 
the the 
people, as well as the religious be- 
and practices. It is 


economic activities, art of 


liefs obvious 
that for this approach to the history of 
a country we need text books of a much 
wider scope than those ordinarily pro- 
vided, though I speak under correc- 
tion if I am mistaken in supposing that 
our modern text books in American his- 
tory for primary and secondary schools 
still emphasize too largely internal and 
external politics as the science of his- 
tory. The supreme advantage of this 


broad approach to history—familiar, 





no doubt, to many of you, correlating it 
with geography, literature, social life, 
economic and religious conditions, and 
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with art, lies in the conception, which 
dominates it, of human history as a con- 
tinuous evolutionary process. 

The history of a country set forth in 
the manner suggested shows the de- 
pendence of our modern civilization 
on previous endeavors; it 
human 


makes of 
continuous chain 
of which the history of a specific 
country, of a certain people, or of a 
given race, are the separate links; it in- 
vests the past, and moreover the whole 
past, with a living interest for the very 
reason that it connects one age with the 


history a 


other; it removes precisely these bar- 
riers between ancient, mediaeval and 
modern history which shut us off from 
that general bird’s-eye view of human 
activities for which I am entering a 
plea. The natural sequence in the 
teaching of history should, therefore, be 
local history leading to the state as the 
larger unit, then the history of the 
country after which the general history 
of mankind should be taken up. The 
beginning should be made with a survey 
of prehistoric conditions and general 
characteristics of primitive life after 
which we should pass immediately 
to the account of the earliest civilization 
of which we have any records. 

The High School marks the stage in 
the pupil’s career when in all directions 
his horizon should be enlarged, his out- 
look on science, on literature, and there- 
fore also on history, preparatory to the 
next stage, the college, which should di- 
rect him to the proper outlook on life in 
general and to his career in particular. 
The general history of mankind should 
therefore be taken up before one pro- 
ceeds to the more detailed study of the 
history of any specific country, people, 
or race outside the country to which the 
pupil belongs. Limiting ourselves to 
American schools, neither English his- 


tory nor the history of any European 
country can be properly understood 
without this background of the general 
history of man, and more particularly 
of the The high 
school marks the stage when the pupil 
should be introduced into the real se- 


sarliest civilization. 


quence of history as a continuous evo- 
lutionary process, and I do not see how 
this can be done except by the general 
which mind. The 
essential element in this larger approach 
towards history will be to emphasize the 
evolutionary process itself, the chief 


course I have in 


events in the history of such countries 
as Egypt, Babylonia, India, Persia, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Arabia, China, 
Greece and Rome being introduced as 
illustrations of the process. Moreover, 
ancient history can be presented in a 
most fascinating manner to the pupil, 
in a manner that will arouse his imagin- 
ation and directly contribute to the ma- 
turing of his own thought. The distant 
past has a fascination for all of us that 
is quite peculiar. Romance blends with 
mystery when we conjure up a picture 
of the ages from which we are sepa- 
rated by an abyss of thousands of years. 
There is an irresistible lure in tracing 
the fortunes of nations that appeared on 
the horizon millenniums ago, played 
their little part and then passed away to 
be resurrected by the efforts of modern 
scholarship; this charm increases as we 
follow more closely the traces of past 
civilizations and know the influence that 
they wielded. For just as ancient his- 
tory shades into mediaeval, and medi- 
aeval into modern so we see one civil- 
ization handing over its achievements 
to its contemporaries and to its succes- 
sors. Perhaps the most significant re- 
sult of the researches of the students of 
ancient history has been to show that 


the communication between peoples in 
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remote antiquity was much closer than 
we could have imagined. Wars, rival- 
ry in extending dominance and com- 
merce were the three factors that 
opened up and maintained the avenues 
of communication. Conqueror and con- 
quered exerted a mutual influence. One 
nation learned from the other, the les- 
sons being useful or mischievous as the 
case might be. Exchange of goods 
involved, also a change of ideas and 
methods of living. The influence of 
one ancient nation upon the other shows 
itself in the art—in poetry, ornaments 
and architecture—in the spread of folk 
tales and myths, in the modifications of 
religious practices, and also, though to 
a more limited extent, in literature. 
Besides these specific influences, there is 
the general impress made by a great 
civilization and which, though exerted 
in more subtle fashion, is not for that 
reason less lasting. The special genius 
of a nation expresses itself in its civil- 
ization viewed as a whole. Babylon 
gave rise to an elaborate astrological 
system largely dominating the astron- 
omy of the middle ages—in connection 
with which a general view of the uni- 
verse was unfolded, the traces of which 
can be detected down to the threshold 
of modern science. In India, we find 
systems of philosophy arising in which 
bold thought is intertwined with ex- 
travagant mysticism that largely covers 
the mystic movements in Islam and in 
western Europe. From Egypt came a 
strong influence in laying the emphasis 
on an accord between life in this world 
and life after death—an influence that 
may be traced in the doctrines of im- 
mortality as unfolded in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, and which still 
looms up large in present-day beliefs 
and hopes. Greece gave us for all time 
an ideal of beauty in art and of perfec- 


tion in literary expression, while Rome 
directed the course taken by political 
institutions through western Europe and 
in this country. From the hills of 
Judea, a stream of religious aspira- 
tion gushed forth from which a large 
section of mankind imbided _ spir- 
itual strength and counsel for over two 
millenniums. To Assyria, finally—to 
name also a sinister influence—we owe 
largely the baneful ambition of world 
conquest and world power which, sub- 
sequently illustrated by the exploits of 
Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon, has 
brought about what Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson significantly calls the present 
“European anarchy.” It is from this 
point of view that ancient history snould 
be regarded, from its direct bearings on 
the present, as the first act in the drama 
of human history leading to the suc- 
ceeding scenes. Ancient history, in 
short, must not be looked on apart from 
the present, but a part of the present, 
marking certain steps in an evolution- 
ary process which stretches in a con- 
tinuous line across the ages. 

But the question naturally arises, can 
ancient history in the manner here indi- 
cated (to be followed by mediaeval and 
modern) be taught as a part of the cur- 
riculum in secondary schools without 
encroaching on time needed for other 
subjects? Is not that curriculum al- 
ready over-burdened? I am happy to 
see that the program followed in High 
Schools in this state furnishes the an- 
swer to the question, and no doubt 
there are other states in which proper 
emphasis is laid upon adequate courses 
in ancient, mediaeval and modern his- 
tory as part of the curriculum of sec- 
ondary schools. At the same tme, we 
must recognize that there are many who 
feel that a general course in history, 
as provided in High Schools, cannot 
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give the pupil anything but a super- 
ficial and fragmentary array of facts, 
burdening his memory without clarify- 
ing his conceptions. I am reminded of 
a charming address delivered by the late 
Dr. Howard Furness to the college 
students at the institution with which I 
have the honor of being connected, the 
burden of which was a plea for super- 
ficiality. Coming from one of the most 
profound, one of the most thorough, 
and one of the most painstaking schol- 
ars this country has produced, the ad- 
vice to young men (applying also to 
young women) to enlarge their mental 
horizon by a general acquaintance with 
many subjects in addition to some spe- 
cial one to be more thoroughly culti- 
vated was significant. I recall the words 
in which Dr. Furness summed up his 
plea, “If you cannot drink deeply from 
the Hyperian spring of knowledge, for 
heaven’s sake, take a sip.” 

If, however, the course in general 
history with an equal emphasis upon 
ancient and mediaeval be approached in 
the proper manner, somewhat in the 
fashion I have tried briefly to indicate, 
we can give high school pupils more 
than a sip—a good draught, in fact, 
that will have a permanent effect on 
their mental systems. If we rid our- 
selves of the idea that history has to do 
primarily with dates of important 
events, or rather of events regarded as 
important, that much of it must be ta- 
ken up with the march of armies, with 
accounts of battles, with political dis- 
turbances, with internal intrigues, and 
with the squabbles of royal families, 
there will be time and room for in- 
clusion of ancient history in the curric- 
ulum. Correlating events in the polit- 
ical history of an ancient people with 
geography, with its literature, with its 
social and religious conditions, and with 
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its art—all as part of the life of the 
people, the course in ancient history will 
not only fyrnish the necessary supple- 
ment to science and language, but will 
crystallize the primary aim of the sec- 
ondary school to broaden the mental 
horizon of the pupil, preliminary to giv- 
ing him an outlook on life itself. If, to 
take a single example with which I hap- 
pen to be more familiar, we take up the 
history of Babylonia and Assyria, car- 
rying us back thousands of years, and 
indicate the broad subdivisions marked 
by the gradual predominance of the Se- 
mitic settlers in the Euphrates Valley 
over the non-Semitic elements, and 
specify the traits of these two chief ele- 
ments in the population, we can dispense 
with many details which would merely 
be a burden on the memory, we can 
show the manner in which the city of 
Babylon gradually became the center of 
the entire Euphrates Valley, we can 
trace in broad-outlines the gradual ex- 
tension of the civilization produced in 
the south as it proceeded northwards. 
Certain important events marking the 
stages in this process can be emphasized 
which will make their due impress on 
the pupil, because with the events he also 
acquires their significance. The contrast 
presented between Assyria and Baby- 
lonia will furnish the point of departure 
for introducing further subdivisions in 
the history of these two empires. The 
somewhat monotonous delineations of 
the military campaigns waged by Assy- 
rian rulers can be relieved by showing 
the methods of warfare in ancient 
times, and progress in military strategy. 
The interesting literary products of 
3abylonia, the ancient school methods, 
and the training of priests and scribes, 
the religious beliefs and practices, and 
the remarkable art of both Babylonia 
and Assyria, will when taught in con- 
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nection with the chief political events 
deepen the impress of the picture of 
Babylonian and Assyrian civilization 
viewed as a whole. Finally, the social 
life of the people, the labor conditions, 
and the methods of commerce as well as 
the laws under which people lived, will 
help to make the survey both inter- 
esting and eminently useful. What ap- 
plies to one of the great civilizations 
of antiquity may be extended naturally 
to any other ancient people; and it is 
gratifying to call attention in this con- 
nection to the text book on ancient his- 
tory by Professor Breasted, of Chicago 
University, which is just about to leave 
the press of Ginn & Company. <A spec- 
imen copy reached me a few days ago, 
long after I had chosen this topic for 
my remarks before you, and from my 
examination I feel that here we have a 
text book admirably suited for the sec- 
ondary schools, and one that will an- 
swer precisely the requirements that I 
have in mind. Professor Breasted is 
not only one of the leading Egyptolo- 
gists of the world, but he has extended 
his range of knowledge to the entire 
realm of ancient history, and he pre- 
sents the essential facts covering the 
entire scope of the experiences of 
ancient peoples in such a way as to 
illustrate the evolutionary process in 
the history of mankind without be- 
laboring the pupils with mere dates 
and details which represent a burden 
on the memory without a corresponding 
advantage. Due emphasis is laid 
throughout the entire treatment on the 
social and economic conditions prevail- 
ing in ancient times, on the art pro- 
duced in the various countries with 
which Professor Breasted deals, as well 
as on the prevailing religious beliefs 
and practices. 


The volume of Professor Breasted 


forms the companion to the textbook on 
mediaeval and modern history prepared 
by Professor James H. Robinson, of 
Columbia University. The mention of 
Professor Robinson’s name is in itself 
an illustration of the approach towards 
gencral history which has been the bur- 
den of my remarks, for as you are all 
aware it is to him that we in this coun- 
try owe so largely the broader concep- 
tion which correlates history with all 
the various aspects presented by the life 
of the people. It is indeed a fortunate 
augury for the position to be accorded 
to the general course in history in the 
secondary schools that we should now 
have at our disposal a text book pre- 
pared along such broad and modern 
lines by two of the most eminent schol- 
ars in this country. 

Time is lacking to develop my theme 
any further, though there are several 
points on which I should like to have 
touched. Let me in closing refer to the 
gratifying action taken some years 
ago by the American Historical Associ- 
ation in recommending on the basis of a 
report of a special committee appointed 
to investigate the teaching of history in 
our colleges and_ universities, the 
need of paying more attention to the 
results of explorations and researches 
that have enabled us to carry back the 
history of human achievements so much 
further than could have been imagined 
only a few decades ago. This work of 
scholarship is proceeding steadily and it 
is gratifying to be able to refer to the 
prominent part now being taken in it by 
a number of American scholars con- 
nected with our leading universities. 
Since the report of the American His- 
torical Association has been issued 
some advance has been signaled in tne 
introduction of ancient history as a part 


of the college curriculum. The chief 


RETR 
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obstacles are two: the lack of scholars 
specially trained in historical research 
for the most ancient period of man- 
kind’s history and the lack of endow- 
ment for special chairs for this subject. 
3oth, no doubt, will come in due time, 
but meanwhile and as a means of hast- 
ening the day, I would urge upon your 
attention the desirability of contribu- 
ting towards a utilization of the results 
of scholarship by a wider recognition 
of the approach towards ancient history 
which I have ventured to set before you 
in response to your very kind invitation. 

In many respects the opportunities 
within the grasp of high school teach- 
ers and professors are greater than 
those commonly associated witn the 


men and women to whom the destinies 
of the young are committed in our col- 
leges. The High School period marks 
for the pupil the most vital transition 
stage in the unfolding of his mental 
powers. It is the period when the bud 
on the tree of life blossoms and shows 
the promise of the future fruit. To 
watch over the process of growth at a 
stage which is critical for fulfillment is a 
task that may well inspire us with pride 
and make us at the same time conscious 
of the responsibilities entrusted to us. 
That task is yours. Success or failure 
in college is largely dependent upon the 
influences at work during the years 
when the rising generation is in your 
keeping. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


ADMINISTRATION 


Supt. L. B. Avery, Chairman. 


The Administration Section meetings 
were crowded, and great interest was 
shown. Supt. L. B. Avery handled the 
program in fine shape. The following 
topics were discussed in full: 

1. The Principal and the Pupil. 


a. Shall the school plant be turned 
over to the pupils? Shall student gov- 
ernment be promoted, controlled and 
directed, or abandoned? 


b. How may Student Responsibility 
be increased ? 

c. Is the Principal an Autocrat? 

d. The school in relation to the ques- 
tion of the employment of young peo- 
ple. 

e. Shall the “club spirit” be squelch- 


ed, controlled and directed, or pro- 
moted ? 


2. The Principal and the Teachers. 


a. A sane and practicable basis for 
the salary schedule? 


b. How shall teachers be selected 
and elected? 


3. The Principal and Administrative 
Details. 
a. How may the congestion of First 
and Last Days be avoided? 


b. The Place of the Assembly ? 


c. Supervised Study—Why? How? 
How much? 


d. The forged note problem. 


4. The Principal and the State. 

a. The effect of the new Normal 
School requirements on High School 
Courses. 
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b. Special certificates for principals 
and other administrative officers. 


c. The minimum requirements for 
graduation in California High Schools 


is to be established by central authority, 


d. What responsibility have we to- 


ward the intermediate school problem? 


e. The Administration of the High 
School Library. 


AGRICULTURE 


J. B. 
Fr. F, 


Lillard, Chairman. 
Palmer acted as chairman 


in the absence of Mr. Lillard. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEMONSTRATION WORK IN AGRICULTURE 


CHARLES J. 


CHAFFEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL OF 

Hk high school course in agricul- 

ture is gradually taking definite 
form throughout the State and Nation. 
When the work was first established, a 
few ago, many 
opinions as to what should be taught, 


years there were as 
and how, as there were institutions of- 
fering courses in the new subject. But 
order has come out of chaos. Through 
a free interchange of ideas, and through 
a gradual elimination of the less fit, 
there is coming to be a surprising unan- 
imity of opinion as to what should con- 
stitute a well-developed high school 
course in agriculture. As far as the 
secondary school student and the sec- 
ondary curriculum are con- 
cerned, the agricultural work may be 
said to have found itself. 


school 


The prob- 
lems of orientation have been largely 
solved. 

Regarding the relation of the agri- 
cultural work to the actual farming 
operations of the community there is 
by no means such unanimity of thought 
or action. That there should be a defi- 


BOOTH, 


ONTARIO AND UPLAND 


nite bond between the agricultural work 
of the school and that of the commu- 
nity, all are agreed; as to the practical 
means to be adopted, the answer is as 
yet by no means clear. 

Some schools shift the responsibility 
by assuming that the primary work of 
the teacher of agriculture is to teach; 
they count the day’s work by periods 
of recitation, and the students by those 
actually enrolled in the classes. Some, 
on the other hand, expect their agricul- 
tural man to spend at least one-half of 
his time out in the country among the 
farmers, in a semi-official “farm advi- 
ser” capacity. Some turn their atten- 
tion to the grammar school, and _ at- 
tempt to further the work by extending 
it downward into the grades. Nota few 
increase their usefulness and the num- 
ber looking to them for instruction by 
the organization of boys’ clubs, or 
farmers’ study societies. 

There is a general feeling that in- 
struction in farming cannot be given 
unless the high school owns a farm. In 
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theory, that idea is rational to the core. 
In practice, the most irrational absurdi- 
ties creep in. For example, a school 
purchases five or ten acres of bare land, 
turns it over to the instructor in agri- 
culture, and tells him to “show the com- 
munity what can be done with it when 
scientific methods are applied”! This 
in a community where the optimum 
size of farm, as determined by years 
of practice, is 40 or perhaps 80 acres, 
and where the equipment and labor 
bills run into the hundreds, or it may 
be thousands, of dollars. The result 
can be foretold with a degree of cer- 
tainty that approaches fatality: some ot 
the classes will make sporadic attempts 
at vegetable growing; enthusiasm will 
give place to ennui; and the net result 
will be the finest crop of weeds, scien- 
tifically speaking, to be found in the 
community. 

There are model farms in Denmark 
under the direction of the agricultural 
departments of the schools, and they 
are successful. But they are as frankly 
commercial in organization and equip- 
ment as are the 
community. 


other farms of the 
There was a request here 
at Chaffey, on the part of the poultry 
people of the community, that the 
Board establish a model poultry plant 
at the school. That would not have 
been practicable, for several reasons. 
The Board did appropriate sufficient 
funds to provide the equipment for an 
egg laying contest; this contest began 
on May 2oth, 1915, and continued one 
year. There were eighteen pens, with 
five hens in each pen, and a complete 
record was kept for the year of number 
of eggs, weight of eggs, amount of 
feed, cost of feed, cost of eggs per 
dozen, and net profit. The poultry men 
took a keen interest in the contest, and 
at its conclusion the final results were 
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published in the local press, and fur- 
nished to all interested in the form of a 
bulletin. 

The point is this: the school was not 
in a position to render any assistance 
to the poultry men by taking the matter 
up on a commercial scale; and no at- 
tempt was made to sail under false col- 
ors. The school was in a position to 
answer, through the contest, some ques- 
tions which the poultry men wanted 
answered. That the community was 
benefited by the contest, there can be 
no doubt. 

The Chaffey grove illustrates another 
phase of the same problem. For ten 
years this grove tagged along at the 
end of the procession, one of the poor- 
est groves in the community. What 
was everybody’s business was nobody’s, 
and the grove suffered in consequence. 
Now, if there be any class of men en- 
gaged in rural work who are keen to 
their jobs, the citrus people as a body 
certainly stand well toward the top. 
There are men in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Chaffey who have devoted years 
of the most painstaking and intelligent 
study to the problems of citrus fruit 
growing; the Chaffey grove taught 
them nothing, and no amount of care 
could have brought it up to the point 
where it would have been sufficiently 
better than theirs for it to become an 
object lesson to them. In other words, 
the citrus industry is one not adapted 
to the “model” 

There however, certain open 
questions in the citrus business that the 


idea. 
are, 


citrus people are keenly alive to see 
answered; and of these, no question is 
of more intense concern than that of 
fertilization. This question, agam, may 
be subdivided in such a way that many 
of the minor points are, or ought to be, 


capable of solution. It was in that spirit 
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that Chaffey Union, co-operating with 
the Citrus Experiment Station at Riv- 
erside, undertook the Chaffey Fertilizer 
ixperiment. 

The first step was to put the grove 
into respectable shape. At the same 
time, a comprehensive plan was out- 
lined, whereby the grove was so divided 
into sections as to make each part a 
test plot for a certain system of treat- 
ment. of the 
problems that are now being put to the 


Following are some 
test of actual practice: Is nitrogen in 
the form of organic compounds better 
for the orange than nitrogen in an in- 
organic form? Are there any advan- 
tages in the use of the so-called “com- 
plete fertilizers’? Is manure by itself 
adequate as a fertilizer, and how great 
is its influence on moisture content dur- 
What of cot- 
tonseed meal as a fertilizer? 


ing the summer months? 
Is a cover 
crop benefited by the use of lime in the 
soil, and do citrus trees respond to the 
addition of this element? 
of the mulch 
throughout the year, thus doing away 


And finally: 
what use of a straw 
with most if not all cultivation, and a 
large part of the fertilization? 

Every one familiar with citrus prob- 
lems will instantly recognize these as 
vital problems to the grower of citrus 
fruits; but the answer can be worked 
out in the grove only by tests that ex- 
tend over a period of years. The citrus 
He cannot 
give his time, or thought, or land to the 
investigation of these, no matter how 
vital he may recognize them to be. Nei- 
ther is the instructor in agriculture in 


grower has other concerns. 


a position to give the thought and 
knowledge required to the working out 
of a problem of this sort. That is where 
the work of the Experiment Station 
comes in. The school can, however, 


furnish the land, and the agricultural 
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man can watch the work from day to 
day. The larger work of planning and 
general rests with the 
trained investigators of the Station. 


supervision 


This reference to Chaffey and 
oranges is used merely as an illustra- 
tion. The same _ principle would 


work in practically any line of agricul- 
ture. There are problems that the 
farmer recognizes as all-important, but 
he is not in a position to work out the 
answer. Therein lies the supreme op- 
portunity of the high school, and more 
specifically of the high school’s agricul- 
tural department. Co-operating with 
the College of Agriculture, the school 
can bring the work and benefits of re- 
search directly to the doors of those 
most vitally interested: the farmers will 
study results, not from bulletins, but in 
the field; and the College and the High 
School will have profited because they 
have been able to be of service. 

When the high school starts out to 
show the farmers of a given community 
what can be done, it is almost certainly 
foredoomed to failure; for to be abso- 
lutely frank, the farmers know more 
about their business, as a rule, than any 
one else. As a rule, also, there are 
certain details where they fall short. 
They know it, but they do not know the 
remedy. Co-operating with them, it is 
the privilege of the agricultural depart- 
ment to assist in the solution. 

The work of the high school is there- 
fore one of demonstration. It is con- 
nected with the College of Agriculture 
through its agricultural teacher, who is 
presumably a graduate of that institu- 
tion. It is bound to the community 
through geographical location. The 
community furnishes the problem; the 
college the skill requisite to its solution. 
The agricultural instructor brings the 
two together. He assists the community 
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by getting at the core of the problem; he 
assists the college by directing, day by 
day, the investigation that seeks the 
solution. 

If the college has already worked 
out elsewhere a solution to that particu- 
lar problem, then it becomes the duty 
of the agricultural department to make 
that solution known, reinforcing the so- 
lution, if possible, with actual demon- 
stration. For example: Prof Fawcett 
has worked out the cause and cure of 
Gummosis on lemons, and has done 
much toward a solution of the problem 
of Scaley Bark on oranges. It is the duty 
of the department at Chaffey to make 


these facts known in this community. 
Shamel of the U. S. D. A. has done 
some remarkable work in the matter of 
bud-wood selection. To place what he 
has done before the community, the de- 
partment at Chaffey has budded over 
fourteen of the poorest trees in the 
grove with scions selected with great 
care according to Mr. Shamel’s direc- 
tions. 

The community will never consent 
that the agricultural work of the high 
school stop with mere class-room in- 
struction. There are too many other 
ways whereby the instructor in agricul- 
ture can be of service. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 
Mr. J. H. Humphries, Chairman. 


Phen to the usual prac- 
tice, the Classical Section met in 
joint session with the Classical Associa- 
tion of Northern California. The first 
session was held on the afternoon of 
July 12. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Miss Anna S. Cox, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, opened the 
Miss Helen L. Martin was 
elected Secretary pro tem. 


meeting. 


The reports of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer were read and approved. Papers 
were read as follows: 

A Neglected Argument for the Clas- 
sics, by Dr. W. J. Wilson, College of 
the Pacific. 

Where the Fastenings are Weakest, 
by Professor M. E. Deutsch, Univer- 
sity of California. 

The Latin Deponent as a Middle De- 
velopment, by Professor F. C. Taylor, 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon 

In his paper, Dr. Wilson laid special 
stress on the need of classical training 


for the student of history. Professor 
Deutsch, lately returned from a school 
visiting trip, talked of the practical 
problems which confront the teacher of 
Latin, giving some attention to the great 
loss of Latin students at the end of the 
second year of the high school course. 
Professor Taylor took up in a some- 
what broader way the general problem 
presented by deponents of the utor type. 

The second session was held on the 
afternoon of July 13. In the absence 
of the President, Miss Cox again open- 
Professor Deutsch 
was elected Secretary pro tem. Re- 


ed the meeting. 


ports were rendered by committees, 
and the following officers of the local 
organization were elected: 

President, Professor B. O. Foster; 
Vice-President, Mr. W. F. Ellis ; Secre- 
tary, Miss Margaret Webb; Members 
of the Executive Committee, Mr. I. W. 
Snow, Dr. W. J. Wilson. 

Mr. Snow, who was to have read a 
paper on “First Year Latin,” was not 
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present. Otherwise the program was 
rendered as announced: 

Efficiency in the Latin Course, by 
Miss Anna B. Christian, San Diego. 

The Significance of Latin as a Lan- 
guage, by Professor J. Elmore, Stan- 
ford University. 
the 
Clifton Price, University of California, 


sridging Gaps, by Professor 

Miss Christian’s paper took up such 
matters as pronunciation and the teach- 
ing of forms. Professor Elmore 
stressed the historical importance of 
Latin as a language. And Professor 
Price spoke of the value of the study of 
Latin, and described some of the ways 
of interesting students in it. 

These joint meetings were partici- 
pated in not only by the Classical Asso- 
ciation of Northern California, but also 
by the Classical Association of South- 
ern California and the Classical Associ- 
The 


occasion was utilized to effect a long- 


ation of the Pacific Northwest. 


planned merger of these three Associa- 
tions into a Classical Association of the 
Pacific States, which will include Cali- 
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fornia, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, and probably also Idaho 
Up to this time the clas- 
sical teachers in this part of the United 
States have suffered more or less from 
But by the formation of this 


strong new Association of the Pacific 


and Montana. 


isolation. 


States a new era is inaugurated. 

One of the most serious needs of our 
teachers has been that of an official 
organ devoted to the problems of classi- 
the This 
need is now met by the affiliation of the 
new Association with the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and 
South, which makes the Classical Jour- 
nal our official organ. 


cal instruction in schools. 


This is supplied 
on such generous terms that the mem- 
bership fee of $2.00 includes a year’s 
subscription to the Classical Journal, 
though the price of that periodical to 
non-members is $2.50. The Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Classical Association 
of the Pacific States is Professor M. E. 
Deutsch of the University of Calitornia, 
who will gladly answer inquiries re- 
garding membership and other mat- 
ters pertaining to the Association. 


WHERE THE FASTENINGS ARE WEAKEST 


BY PROFESSOR MONROE E. DEUTSCH, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


T is easy for us to lose heart when 

we compare the present position of 
the classics in schools and colleges with 
that twenty or even ten years ago. 
Such comparisons, however, ds we all 
know, are futile and idle. It is the 
part of sanity for us to realize that our 
age is not that of a decade ago, and the 
task for us who believe in the value of 
classical training is to meet the condi- 
tions of today. 


This, we must admit, demands more 
of us than of our predecessors; we are 
not aided by the protection of prescrip- 
tion as they were. They might make 
their teaching interesting or the re- 
verse; the number continuing the sub- 
ject was not affected thereby. On the 
other hand, they might demand accu- 
rate knowledge and long hours of 
study; only the weaklings were driven 
out, the more advanced classes did not 





become appreciably smaller and were 
decidedly stronger. This, then, is our 
problem—without the aid of prescrip- 
tion to make our subject interesting 
enough to hold our students (not all, 
of course, but those who will derive 
profit from it), and yet not to sacrifice 
any of the careful drill and the pains- 
taking accuracy that may be necessary 
for a proper prosecution of the subject. 
It is true that we do not wish the value 
of our subject to be estimated by mere 
numbers, and yet if we should allow 
the numbers to dwindle, gradually one 
year after another of the Latin course 
would be dropped, because the class 
was said to be too small to justify its 
continuance. In short, we must interest 
without being slovenly; we must be 
And we 
surely must not be both dull and in- 
accurate. 


accurate without being dull. 


But because our age is not that of ten 
years ago, we should not feel that the 
ship is already sinking and that we had 
better take to the rowboats of the mod- 
ern languages or the life-preservers of 
the vocational subjects. There is still 
a use for us to-day—indeed, I am one 
of those who believe that there never 
was as great a need as to-day. To us 
it is an axiom that the number of stu- 
dents in a class no more determines the 
value of a subject than the place of an 
author is determined by the number of 
copies sold at any particular time. 


Yet, not only is the subject of greater 
value to-day than ever, but the world 
has not ceased to believe in classical 
studies. Two recent instances may be 
of interest. 


Ernest M. Hopkins, the newly elected 
but not yet inaugurated president of 
Dartmouth College, said in his first 
statement after election 
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“It has always seemed to me so obvi- 
ous that the methods of the curriculum 
are so much more important than the 
context that my confidence has always 
been far greater in the old-time classical 
and mathematical training as a basis 
for the curriculum than in some of the 
more modern combinations. The value 
of the former in enlarging mental per- 
spective and. enforcing mental discipline 
has been much more _ impressively 
proved than has the value of a great 
proportion of the subjects thrust into 
college programmes in recent years.” 

But a most notable argument for 
classical training and statement of be- 
lief in its value is to be found in the 
July first (1916) number of “School 
and Society.” It is entitled a “Memo- 
randum on the Limitations of Scientific 
Education,” and signed by a number of 
eminent Englishmen. It will, I trust, 
be read both by all teachers of the clas- 
sics and by many others. 

Who were the signers of this plea for 
the Not merely 
scholars, such as Gilbert Murray, Wal- 
ter Leaf, Frederic G, Kenyon and W. 
Ridgway, but such men as Bryce, Cro- 
mer 


classics ? classical 


(famed as an administrator in 


Egypt), Curzon (viceroy of India), 
Osler (the physician), E. H. Seymour 
(British admiral), Trevelyan (nephew 
and biographer of Macaulay, author 
and statesman), F’. H. Jackson (director 
of the Bank of England), Geikie (the 
eminent geologist), Bury (professor of 
modern history at Cambridge), and 
Dyson (astronomer royal). 

3ut we have more than statements 
such as these to bring us comfort. 
California teachers should glance at the 
statistics compiled by W. C. Wood, 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools. 
There one will find that 250 public high 
schools in the state are teaching First 
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Year Latin, 242 Second Year Latin, 
140 Third Year 127 
Fourth Year These figures 
become even more encouraging when 
we observe that but 159 public high 
schools teach Beginning German, 144 
Seginning Spanish, and 68 Beginning 
French. In other words, as many high 
schools in California teach Cicero as 
teach 


Latin, and 


Latin. 


3eginning Spanish and twice as 
many as teach Beginning [rench. 

The fact must, however, not be con- 
cealed that the average of the 
classes in Cicero and Virgil is decidedly 
smaller than that of the classes in the 


Size 


elements of the three modern languages. 
Yet, on the other hand, if we examine 
the figures showing the number of 
pupils beginning the various languages 
we find that the total in public high 
schools in California beginning French 
is 1,516; beginning German, 3,532; be- 
ginning Spanish, 6,187, and beginning 
Latin, 8,493. 

Commissioner Wood’s figures also 
show that our weakest spot is at the 
point where the transition occurs from 
the second to the third year. Students 
who study Latin one year usually con- 
tinue it for a second year; most of 
those who read Cicero also read Virgil. 
The statistics just mentioned show that 
there are in California 8,493 studying 
First Year Latin and 5,016 Second 
Year; but only 1,081 read Cicero and 
713 Virgil. The great falling off, it is 
clear, occurs at the end of the second 
year, 

Why do not more students continue 
the study of Latin after the second 
year? Or rather (to narrow the ques- 
tion) what defects are there in our in- 
struction to which at least a part of this 
loss is due? 

I do not propose to run my head 


against a stone wall and cry out 


against the influx of new subjects or 
the materialistic temper of the age; we 
live in this age and must take it as it is. 
If the age were not practical and ma- 
terialistic, one might say that the need 
of our subject would not be so great. 

Instead, therefore, of inveighing 
against the temper of the age or the 
newcomers in the high school curricu- 
lum, let us rather direct our attention to 
ourselves and see whether some part of 
the blame does not fall to our share. 

This aspect of the matter is the 
fresher in my own mind, as I had the 
privilege of visiting a number of high 
schools in this state just a month ago 
and observing the teaching done in 
them. As a result, the frequent ab- 
sence of certain qualities in our instruc- 
tion has become very evident to me. I 
do not, of course, mean that there is no 
good teaching of Latin done; that 
would be highly untrue. All I mean is 
that when I sought to draw a composite 
picture of the failings of the classical 
teaching that I observed, certain char- 
acteristics stood out. 

You observe that I speak of qualities, 
for we need not run after new methods 
to preserve our subject, I am con- 
vinced; certain qualities in the teacher 
will be a life-saving station for Latin, 
whatever the method employed.  In- 
stead of raising the banner of the In- 
ductive Method, or the Direct Method, 
or any other method, let us all realize 
that in this sphere also that is true 
which Stevenson said of morality: 
“There is an idea abroad among moral 
people that they should make their 
neighbors good. One person I have to 
make good—myself.” 

The first, and very obvious, defect 
in much of our Latin instruction is the 
lack of organization, the lack of a plan 
for the course as a whole. A member 
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of the Latin department of this uni- 
versity once asked the students in his 
class how many had read the sixth book 
of the Aeneid in school. Many had 
read it in part only, the teachers having 
assigned different differ 
rows or divisions of the class; in other 


sections to 


instances selections only had been read. 
Various other methods were discovered, 
but the point of it all is that very few 
indeed had read through all of the sixth 
book. It is possible that the amount of 
Virgil assigned for the fourth year is 
too large; I do not know, I only know 
that the six books are uniformly re- 
quired by all American colleges known 
to me, and that there are teachers who 
can complete the six books. 

One feels, therefore, that in large 
part the failure to cover the ground is 
due to the lack of a proper plan at the 
outset. It would, to be sure, be absurd 
to make a list of assignments in ad- 
vance for each day and follow it slav- 
ishly without regard to the special needs 
of the class. But it is clear that one 
should from the start so arrange his 
work in the rough at least that the end 
of the year shall not witness a wild 
scramble to complete it, or find a por- 
tion of the work undone. 

At the risk of boring you by exces- 
the 
The six books contain 


sive minuteness I shall examine 
work in Virgil. 
4,755 verses; the school year consists 
If the 


teacher sets aside one period per week 


of approximately forty weeks. 


for composition, there remain 40x4, or 
1600 recitations in Virgil. Then by a 
simple arithmetical operation we find 
that the average lesson (if we take the 
year as a whole) should consist of 
thirty verses. 


it is this: 


Another way of putting 
If the average length of the 
assignment during the first half year is 
twenty verses, that of the second half- 


year must be forty verses. 
one needs to 


That is all 
remember in order to 


avoid hurry or worry as the end of the 
year approaches. 


And in the same way the need of 
careful planning at the start exists with 
respect to all other divisions of our 
work. Indeed, much of the slighting 
of the work in composition is, I believe, 
due to a failure to plan properly at the 
beginning. 

We, teachers of Latin, are far from 
being alone in this matter; in all sub- 
jects one can find a similar lack of 
organization. We are not, however, 
concerned by our neighbor’s mote or 
beam. 


The first characteristic, then, of much 
of our work is the lack of careful orga- 
nization. We need not go outside ot 
Latin works to {find an appropriate 
motto; Sallust (Cat. I) tells us “Prius 


quam incipias consulto—opus est.” 


A second defect is a lack of accuracy. 
We urge the study of Latin, among 
other reasons, because of the training 
in clear, precise thinking; and yet how 
often we ourselves make incorrect 
statements, or accept them from our 
pupils! That our instruction should be 


flawless would be asking too much, but 


that we should aim at strict accuracy 
would not be. The teacher who is really 
seeking to find out what the truth is, 
not merely to prepare well enough to 
get through the period, will be a grow- 


ing teacher, and will inspire in her pu- 
and truth. 
And in referring to careful work on the 
teacher’s part it is not implied that she 
must 


pils a respect for accuracy 


delve in works in 


Il‘rench or German, but merely that she 


recondite 


should secure such accuracy as can be 


gained from the ordinary manuals and 
editions. 
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And a most noticeable failure in this 
respect is to be found in the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin. It is, I know, true that 
we were all taught pronunciation with- 
out proper attention to vowel-length; 
the habits of our own high school days 
have persisted, even when in the college 
efforts were made to improve them. 
Here, in particular, perfection for our 
generation is impossible, and yet surely 
that is no excuse for a failure to im- 
prove. off- 
hand recall whether the first 7 in spirit- 


Granted that we cannot 
us is long or short, shall we for that 
reason fail to pronounce it correctly if 
the quantity is marked in the book be- 
fore us, or indicated by the scansion of 
of the verse? Moreover, certain words 
are so common, and are used so fre- 
quently, so often, too, with the quanti- 
ties actually marked, that we should 
feel it incumbent upon us to pronounce 
them properly; such words as bonus, 
domus and sic belong to this class. 
One reply I should like to forestall; 
it is true that there are many things to 
be taught in Latin, and matters of even 
more importance (mea quidem senten- 
tia) than a nice observance of quanti- 
ties; yet, as the most potent influence 
toward a correct pronunciation on the 
pupil’s part is the teacher’s own prac- 
tice, and as we are, of course, not em- 
ploying the Roman method if we utterly 
disregard quantities, and as Virgil will 
be mere mechanical scansion if atten- 
tion to quantity has not previously been 
demanded, for these reasons the sub- 
ject is surely worthy of care. 
The need of accuracy is not confined 
We 


can all gather a host of errors from our 


to the matter of pronunciation. 


own instruction. It is not, however, 


the number of errors we have made 
that should cause us chagrin, but our 
we strive 


attitude toward them. If 


(and know we strive) for accuracy, if 
we investigate carefully when in doubt, 
and if we freely inform our classes of 
our errors, we shall have done our best 
according to our powers, and we shall 
have nothing for which to apologize. 


A third feature lacking in most Latin 
instruction is variety. One knows ex- 
actly what to expect, when he enters a 
Latin class room, nine times out of ten. 
the first read aloud 


and some of the errors in pronunciation 


sentence will be 
corrected ; it will then be translated, the 
errors corrected, and a question or two 
about an ablative or a subjunctive in 
The second 
treated in the same 
way, then the third, the fourth and 
those that follow, until the bell sounds. 


the sentence will follow. 


sentence will be 


An observer wonders how the teach- 
ers can endure the monotony of it; yet 
at any rate their minds are busied with 
each sentence of the assignment: what 
of the pupils? Has not this something 
at least to do with the dropping of the 


subject at the end of the second year? 


It is not less thoroughness that we 
Need the 
Latin be translated every single day? 
Cannot the pupils’ understanding of it 
be tested by requiring them to tell what 
Cesar did on that campaign, by ques- 
tions as to the subject matter? If, for 
example, Book III, chapter 7, were 
part of the assignment, such questions 
as “What did Cesar think?” “Why did 
he think this was so?” “What did he 
“When?” and the like would 
easily show whether the students under- 
stood what they had read. If at the 
end of such a recitation you felt that 
there were points in the translation still 
perhaps unclear to a few students, you 
would simply translate the assignment 
yourself. 


desire, only more variety. 


do?” 









On other days a large part of the 
period might be devoted to special at- 
tention to the reading of the Latin, and 
not only should accuracy from the 
standpoint of quantity and accent then 
be demanded. but also proper grouping 
The teacher 
should often herself read the passage 


of words and emphasis. 


aloud with attention to all these matters. 
On another day (though I think this 
should not come too often) the major 
part of the period might be given to a 
rapid fire of grammatical questions; 
again the teacher might translate the 
assignment, 
[ be- 
lieve that we are giving too little and 


Sut to the matter of syntax. 
too much attention—too much in that 
we spend too much time in asking 
desultory questions about ablatives and 
subjunctives ; too little because the com- 
are often not 


monest constructions 


thoroughly learned. The reason lies, I 
think, in part in the attempt to do many 
different things in a single period; if, 
instead of devoting the scrap-ends of 
many periods to ill-digested questions 
on syntax, we took every now and then 
an entire period (or nearly so) and en- 
deavored to drive in the understanding 
of certain of the commoner construc- 
tions, the results would, I am sure, be 
better. Another reason for the waste 
of time in the teaching of syntax is the 
failure of many schools to live up to 
the letter of the bond in the matter of 
the Circular of In- 
formation of the University of Cali- 


composition. In 


fornia the description of the subject of 
Latin Composition ends with the words: 
a 


of teaching Latin forms and syntax.” 


should constitute the chief means 


With reference to the questioning on 
syntax, Professor Johnston of Indiana 
“We are 
After football 


University said very truly: 
syntax-mad these days. 
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it is the first thing in our minds and 
hearts. ‘‘We are in danger, therefore, 


of mixing two things that should 
be kept apart: syntax as a_ study 
in itself (an end), and syntax as 


a help in getting the meaning (a 


means). The first has no place any- 
where in the high school work, and even 
of the second a little goes a long way. 
We all enjoy Tennyson, I imagine; but 
I doubt if one teacher in ten can parse 


the first four verses of ‘Lockesley 
Hall. (But) the little syntax that is 
really necessary can hardly be too 


thoroughly taught.” “I remember,” he 
says in another place, when describing 
a visit to a class in Cesar, ‘‘that one 
little girl cried because she could not 
explain, or rather name, the use of 
moribus in chapter 4 of the first book, 
though she knew it was an ablative and 
had translated it correctly. 
she was naturally dull. 


I suppose 
I forgot the 
name myself, before I got home, and | 
took the look it up; 
grammar called it the ablative of at- 
tendant circumstances, another the ab- 


trouble to one 


lative of cause, another the ablative of 
specification, another the ablative abso- 
lute. [ am waiting with interest for the 
coming of the great grammar to find 
out for certain what the. little dunce 
was crying about.” 

(after 
the translation of the day has been 


Yet other recitations might 


disposed of with accuracy, but with 
the utmost dispatch ) be devoted entirely 
to reading at sight. 

On other days the pupils might spend 
a part of the period in writing in real 
(not translation) English the passage 
assigned or a part of it. The latter part 
of the period might be employed in hav- 
ing some of these read aloud, and hav- 
ing the class discuss the translations, 


pointing out the merits and defects. 
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Occasionally the teacher might read 
translations from the best versions she 
has been able to find, or translations 
that she has carefully written out at 
home. 

Still other recitations might, at least 
in part, be devoted to the author being 
It would, I 
sure, be worth while for us all, in 


read and his works. am 


the 
case of the author whose work we are 
ask what we 
should like to know about him and his 


reading, to ourselves 
writings, what would interest us and be 
of real worth. Such questions as these 
occur to us: ‘‘When 


How did he look? 


his contemporaries ¢ 


would did he 


live? Who were 
Was he anything 
author? Why did he 
write this work? How does he rank in 
Roman literature? How does he rank in 
the world’s literature ? 


other than an 


What are his 
chief characteristics as a writer? What 
modern writer, if any, most resembles 
him? What are the differences between 
them?” 

Do you not think that the answers to 
these questions would interest the pupils 
now, or be of the utmost value in later 
years? Those I have given are but 
examples that came to my mind; they 
will vary, too, with the author being 
read. The answers to them will make 
him far more real to the students, and 
cause them to carry away some notion 
of his place in literature. 

At times the teacher might herself 
talk to the class about one or more ot 
these few 
questions might be assigned to the class 


matters; at other times a 
as a whole; on yet other occasions pu- 
pils might be given a few references 
and asked to write brief papers, when 
the subject is not beyond them. 

A few days ago I asked a friend what 
he thought the greatest defect in the 
classical education he had received, and 
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he replied that it was the failure to 
make him conscious that the works he 
read were really works of literature, or 
to observe what was their authors’ atti- 
tude toward life, their philosophy. 

Have not our pupils a right to com- 
plain if Virgil is but 4,800 verses to be 
translated and scanned, and they learn 
nothing of his place in the world’s 
literature, if his characteristics are not 
brought out, if his influence on later 
literature is not alluded to? Of course 
we all know that the solution does not 
lie in the assignment of the introduction 
to the school edition of the Aeneid as 
the lesson for a day. 

There are countless other devices 
that might be employed, not only to re- 
lieve the irksome monotony, but to di- 
rect attention to features of the work 
that are worth attention but are so often 
neglected. Whether all the suggestions 
just made, or any of them, appeal to 
you or not, is a minor matter; the im- 
portant thing is that we secure greater 
variety in our work. 

Most of us are so constituted that, 
were we to attempt to do all of these 
things with a given passage during a 
single period, we should feel constantly 
driven and hurried in seeking to cover 
the ground desired. Moreover, we all 
know that it is impossible to plan in 
advance with precision with respect to 
all the difficulties that may need clear- 
ing up, or the discussions that may 
arise; if our period has been minutely 
planned and subdivided, such time- 
will actually seem time- 
stealers instead of essential parts of our 
work. For that reason the alternative 
of stressing different features on differ- 
ent days has many advantages. 

The first need is organization; the 
second, accuracy; the third, variety; 
and closely allied to it is the matter of 


employers 
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attention to content. The work in so 
many of our classes is mere translation ; 
what is happening, why it happens, or 
what the line of argument is—these 
matters are ignored. A passage, for 
example, begins his rebus gestis; how 
often is the student made to recall what 
things have been done? Attention to 
content is needed both for the smaller 
elements, the sentence, the paragraph, 
and the chapter, and also for the larger, 
the oration, the book, the work as a 
whole. Outlines of the events of a 
campaign, or the contents of a book of 
the Aeneid—the value of these is obvi- 
ous when they are mentioned; but how 
many of us (and I speak in the first 
person, not in the second) require them 
of our students ? 

Ignoring the content and attention to 
the useless are dangers that lie before 
us all, even if we were not to go so far 
as to say that they are faults into which 
many of us have fallen. Let me read 
you a few words of Professor Rand 
of the classical department of Harvard 
University: “How have we teachers of 
the classics fulfilled our task? Have 
we always kept before us the true ideal 
of humanism? made the 
sacred past living and contemporary, 


Have we 


or have we banished our subject to a 
timeless district, illumined, not by the 
dry light of reason, which is a whole- 
some effluence, but by the dry darkness 
of the unprofitable?” 

And this brings us at once to the fifth 
need, and that is the need of wider 
knowledge; and by this I do not mean 
greater accuracy in details, but a 
broader knowledge of the life and 
works of the men whose writings we 
are actually teaching—and even more 
than that, a broader acquaintance with 
Roman literature and the life and spirit 


of its people. Think how he could en- 


rich the teaching of Cicero who had 
read even Plutarch’s life of Cicero, or 
the introductions to the several volumes 
of Tyrrell and Purser’s “Correspond- 
ence of M. Tullius Cicero,” or Bois- 
sier’s “Cicero and His Friends,” or 
Sallust’s “‘Catiline” ; and if he had read 
these and the more important of Cice- 
ro’s orations, letters, and philosophical 
works, how vital and real he could 
make the lesson of the day! He could 
paint the character of the man with 
more delicate tints than the crude colors 
of the introduction to a school edition. 
He would make Cicero a human being, 
not merely a voice that is denouncing 
Catiline. 

You will not misunderstand me, I am 
sure. I do not mean that whatever we 
privately must, 
dragged into 


read therefore, be 


our teaching, 
though it will unquestionably effect our 
teaching. 


bodily 


This warning is a necessary 
one, however, for we are all prone to 
think that 
teaching ; 


what we:know is worth 
and I often think that so 
much that is inappropriate is taught, 
merely because those particular facts 
happen to be known to those particular 
teachers. 

It is not, however, for the knowledge 
of a greater number of facts with re- 
gard to the authors read that I plead 
for a wider reading of the classics, but 
for the change of attitude toward the 
learning of Latin and the things really 
vital in it, for the fuller knowledge of 
Roman life and thought, and for the 
effect on the teacher’s own spiritual life. 

It is true that the teacher’s day is a 
full one, and that the addition of such 
a burden as independent reading seems 
impossible; yet it is still true, in the 
words of Ovid, that gutta cavat lapi- 
dem. A page or even half a page of 
Latin read each day will in the course 
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of a year amount to a volume. If one 

begins with the easier authors and those 

fully edited, the task is a simple one. 
To these five desiderata—organiza- 


tion, 


accuracy, variety, attention to 


content, and 


wider knowledge — I 
shall add, as a final one, life. It 
would, of course, 
the the 


exact, and does not allow his work to 


inevitably follow 


other five; teacher who is 
grow monotonous, who sees to it that 
verbal translation is never accepted as 
a substitute for thought, and who is 
ever penetrating farther into the realm 
of Latin literature, cannot fail to bring 
the breath of life to his work. And how 
one welcomes the teacher who is ting- 
ling with the vital fire! <A_ principal 
(and a good one, too) said to me re- 
cently: “There is nothing so hard to 
As the 
getting of teachers is his business, not 


get as a good Latin teacher.” 


mine, I shall not attempt to controvert 
his words. I do know, however, that 


there is so much lifeless, spiritless 
teaching of the subject that I can see 
the basis for his belief. But, as we all 
know, Latin teaching is not alone in 
lacking life and spirit, and the high 
school is not the only place where the 
fire on the altar often barely flickers. 
Professor C. H. Haskins, professor 
of history and dean of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has said of American college 
education the very thing that I am 
stressing with reference to the teaching 


of Latin. 


oe 


“The great defect,” he said, 
is that it does not set the mass 
of students intellectually on fire. 

We are wrestling against principalities 
and powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, and we need 
help from every quarter. Some of us 
would prefer to see students absorbed 
by literature, others by science, others 
by economics, but the main thing is that 
The first 


they be aroused. business 
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. is to make students intellectually 
keen about something. What that is, is 
To do that, must not 
the teachers themselves be, in the words 


of less moment.”’ 


of Cicero, “his studies flagrantes”’ ? 
No studies are dead, no languages 
are dead which are alive in the minds 
of men. It is to that task that we must 
consecrate ourselves. leven as Maeter- 
linck in The Blue Bird has the dead 
that they live 
whenever the living think of them, so 


grandparents declare 
may we rest assured that Latin is also 
truly alive when men’s minds are aflame 
with it. 

In former decades, when Latin was 
prescribed, in a certain sense the re- 
sponsibility of the individual teacher 
was not so great as today; whether the 
world continued to drink at the Latin 
spring, did not depend on him, but on 
the prescription that guarded the sub- 
ject. Today prescription exists in a 
very limited form; therefore the inher- 
ent value of the subject and the power 
of the teacher to bring that value forth, 
are the determining factors, 

And would not any subject in the 
curriculum more than hold its own, if 
each course in it were carefully organ- 
ized, if the work were done with accu- 
racy, if variety saved it from monoto- 
ny, if much attention were paid to 
content, if the teacher’s knowledge of 
the subject were broad, and if the whole 
instruction glowed with life? 

Ablatives and subjunctives must be 
learned, but if Latin were no more than 
ablatives and subjunctives, would you 
and I have devoted our lives to it? 

What Kipling has said of England is 
also true of Latin: 

If England was what England seems 
An’ not the England of our dreams, 
3ut only putty, brass, an’ paint, 


‘Ow quick we’d drop her! But she 


ain’t. 
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Supt. J. C. Templeton, Chairman. 


THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT AS THE PURVEYOR OF 
HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


A REPORT. 


List of high schools handling their 
text books: 
seach, 


Alameda, Pasadena, Long 
Serkeley, Lowell High School, 

Oakdale, Oakland, Manual 
Arts of Los Angeles, Chaffey Union, 
Fullerton, San Diego, Santa Monica 
and 


Oxnard, 


many others. JT orty schools in 
Southern California and twelve schools 
in the San Joaquin Valley handle their 


text books. 


From a report by Superintendent 


Templeton : 


REASONS FOR THE POLICY. 


1. This policy puts into the Com- 
mercial Department actual business 
that has proved to be very practical to 
a number of the most progressive and 
efficient high schools in this and other 
states. 

2. It will enable us to control the 
second-hand text book problem, as 
is not possible by any other plan—a 
problem that has caused the teachers a 
great deal of trouble the past year on 
account of petty thievery, irresponsible 
“borrowing.” Many innocent pupils 
have been under suspicion for having 
bought books that 
“stolen.” 

3. The school can afford to sell at 
list price for cash and thus make the 
books a little cheaper for the pupils. 

4. As indicated before, an increasing 
number of the high schools of the 
state are adopting this policy and find it 
satisfactory. 

From a report by Principal Delbert 
Brunton : 


were “lost” or 


The book store has been in operation 


since 1910. The business of the book 


store is handled by the senior class. 
receive credit for the work done 
The orders for 
texts are written by the students. One 
copy of each order is filed for check- 
ing and reference. 


They 
in that department. 


The books are re- 
ceived and opened by the students and 
checked against the bill, provided the 
bill has arrived. If it has not arrived 
a list is made of the contents of the 
box or package, and that list compared 
with the bill upon its arrival. The 
students for 
books and other supplies, such as writ- 


moneys received from 


ing and drawing material, tennis balls, 
rackets, the 
The maturity 
dates of the various bills are watched 


etc., is deposited with 


principal of the school. 


very closely in order that we do not 
lose our discounts. The letters of re- 
mittance are made by the students and, 
after being checked, are taken to the 
principal, who issues a check against 
the book store account and encloses it 
with the letter of remittance. 

Students are given thirty days’ credit, 
but are expected to pay within that 
time. If their bills run over thirty days 
they are not permitted to make any 
more charges until the bill is paid. If 
the bill runs over sixty days the stu- 
dent is placed on a black list and not 
given any more credit that school term. 

The yearly business of our book store 
now amounts to about $2,500. Many 
of our books are purchased at 10 or 20 


We sell 


per cent from the list price. 
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them at list price with a discount of 
10 per cent if paid in thirty days. Our 
losses due to bad debts are very small. 
Kach year we make a small gain on 
sales. This gain does not amount to a 
great deal more than to meet our losses 
due to over-orders and discontinuation 
of texts. 

From a report by Principal F. S. 
Hayden, Azusa: 

We established the high school book 
store in September, 1915, and have 
found it quite a success and conven- 
lence. 
but 
students. 


The store is not run for profit, 
the accommodation of the 
Last did about 
$1,500 worth of business, and this year 
about $2,000 through the book store. 


for 


year we 


The stock includes text books, note 
books, pencils and athletic supplies. 
We get from 15 per cent to 25 per cent 
discount on the goods and give the 
students the benefit of the discount. 
We can operate on about a 5 per cent 
margin and still make enough profit to 
handle second-hand books to pay cer- 
tain small items for the student body 
and pay any little expenses entailed in 
handling the store. 

No student receives a compensation 
for working in the store. The com- 
inercial department keeps the books, 
the principal checks all bills, and the 
principal’s with the 


secretary helps 


book store. 


ENGLISH FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES--STANDARD OR SPECIAL? 
R. F. WILLIAMS, 


CHAFFEY 


HE writer of this paper on Eng- 
for 


Standard or Special? makes no claim 


lish Commercial Classes— 


to originality. He will not, however, 
take the time of this meeting either to 
mention the names of those who first 
interested him in this subject, or to re- 
cite a list of books and pamphlets on 


3usiness English which are known, by 


name at least, to all teachers of Eng 
The fact that this 
for Commercial 


Classes—Standard or Special ?, is given 


lish Composition. 
subject, English 
a place on this program means that 
there are still English teachers in ap- 
preciable numbers who feel that the 
commercial pupil can learn enough 
English for all practical purposes from 
the standard courses. This paper will 
take the point of view that for business 
purposes the commercial pupil can NoT 
learn enough English from the stand- 


ard courses. Such a point of view need 


UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


not in the least detract from the excel- 
lence of the College Entrance Require- 
ments in English; years of experience 
have proved that these requirements 
admirably suit the purpose for which 
they were intended. This purpose is 
to introduce the high school pupil to 
the great names in English Literature, 
to cultivate an appreciation of the good 
things in classical and modern litera- 
ture, and to teach the pupil to express 
himself orally and in writing with logic, 
clearness, and coherence. Discussion 
of the standard courses in this paper, 
then, will not take the form of pre- 
sumptuous censure, but will rather aim 
to show why these courses do not meet 
the needs of the commercial student. 
The standard English course, then, 
does not give the commercial pupil the 
kind of training in English that he 
needs. It is inadequate for two rea- 
sons: first, it does not give the pupil 












the kind of training that will be of 
benefit to him in the business world; 
and secondly, it does not devote time 
enough to composition. 

Let us consider the work in English 
Literature to which the standard course 
apportions three recitations of 
week. 


each 
Here an attempt is made to 
familiarize the pupil with the biogra- 
phies of some of the most noteworthy 
names in English Literature. Valuable 
historical data, too, are acquired by the 
conscientious student in a study of the 
political and social conditions which 
were responsible for the production of 
One of 
the further objects of the course is to 
acquaint the pupil with the different 
forms of literature, such as the various 
kinds of poetry, and the technique of 
prose fiction, of the essay, and of the 
oration. Another phase of the standard 


some of the greatest works. 


course is the thorough study of certain 
masterpieces; and certainly we should 
not underestimate the mental discipline 
In addition 
to the time spent in this intensive study, 


derived from this exercise. 


it is the ideal of those who plan the 
that supplementary 
reading the pupil will cultivate a love 


of good books. 


course through 

Undoubtedly the finest 
result of this standard work in litera- 
ture is the broadening and cultural ef- 
fect on the pupil’s mind which results 
from the really careful study of histor- 
ical settings, great moral truths, and 
reactions of character to environment 
and situation. Although granting that 
the pupil’s faulty grammar is criticized 
during recitation, and admitting the 
value of this work in its cultural effects, 
we must confess, as we look it over, 
that is little meet the 
needs of the commercial student who 


there here to 


will be obliged to look for a position as 


soon as he completes his high school 
course. 
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While it would be a mistake to rule 
out all of this cultural work from the 
commercial student’s English course, 
we must insist that he cannot afford to 
take three days a week for this sort of 
study. Let the commercial pupils in 
English spend two days of each week 
for a few weeks in learning to read the 
newspaper and the periodical intelli- 
gently; let them learn the relation be- 
tween world news and the stock mar- 
ket; and point out to them the laws of 
nature and of trade which govern food 
markets. Introduce them to the edi- 
torial page and the policy of the publi- 
cation. Kindle in them a 
keep abreast of the times. In our spe- 
cial English course of study of Shake- 


speare’s times and a careful reading of 


desire to 


two of the great playwright’s dramas 
must suffice for the reading of poetry. 
For cultural discipline and apprecia- 
tion, twice a week during the remainder 
of the year, give the pupils an inten- 
sive study of the best in novel and short 
story. Their recreative reading in life 
will be in these fields. Why not tell 
them what the best fiction is, and show 
them how to go beneath the surface 
when reading it? During the recita- 
tions in literature, however, the teacher 
must not forget that the commercial 
student’s greatest need lies in the field 
The teacher must 
ever be on his guard to correct bad 
grammar, 


of composition. 


poor and 


With tact 
this can be done without killing the 
interest of the the 


pronunciation, 
faulty usage in oral work. 
class in literature 
under discussion. 

In the business world tasks in oral 
and written composition will be con- 
stantly presented to the English tools 
which the high school has forged for 
Let us next 
ask how the standard English course 


the prospective worker. 


in composition fits the commercial stu- 
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Remem- 
ber that three days of the week have 
already been spent in the kind of work 
outlined above. 


dent to meet these demands. 


The usual composition 
course calls for oral composition one 
day of each week. The pupils work on 
a variety of subjects, a few of which 
are often of value to the commercial 
student. Among these subjects we find 
work in declamation, debate, parlia- 
mentary drill, talks on current events, 
recent inventions, lives of interesting 
people, production of commodities, and 
reports on foreign life and customs. 
The pupils take a keen interest in this 
work and learn to express themselves 
with more or less freedom. 

More profitable work than this, how- 
ever, can be planned for the commer- 
cial pupil’s oral English. Let the stu- 
dent give a series of salesmanship talks, 
presenting some new article for sale 
each time; let him consult practical 
salesmen for their method in picking 
out selling points. Again, let him re- 
port on the lives of the great business 
men of the world. Let him study and 
present to the class the methods of con- 
ducting big business, manufacturing 
plants, department stores, banks, and 
tell 
the story of manufactured articles from 


insurance companies. Have him 
the raw materials to the finished prod- 
ucts. In all of this work the teacher 
must be on the alert to insist on clear 
and forceful speech, discriminating and 
accurate choice of words, and, most 
important of all, the acquiring of a vo- 
cabulary of technical terms, or at least 
the nucleus of such a vocabulary, per- 
taining to banking, insurance, real es- 
tate and corporations of all kinds. By 
maintaining work of this character the 
teacher will lead the pupil to informa- 
tion and methods of obtaining informa- 
tion which must certainly be of benefit 
to him when he begins that difficult task 


of making his services indispensable to 
an employer. 

Finally we turn to the work being 
done in written composition according 
Here 
we find the pupils studying masters of 


to the standard English course. 


descriptive writing, and attempting to 
write descriptions of a hot landscape, 
or of a cold one, a description of the 
Ancient Mariner, Billy Bones, or a fel- 
low classmate. Or, for the sake of 
stimulating the pupil’s imagination, the 
teacher may ask him to narrate what 
would have happened if Jim had not 
fallen into the clutches of John Silver. 
Later the young folks are put to work 
on exposition, explaining a game or an 
experiment in physics or cooking. In 
the fourth year the class may try some 
heavy work in argumentation. Occa- 
sionally we find the third year composi- 
tion enlivened by some work in journal- 
ism. This is good for the commercial 
pupil, because it teaches him to select 
the important points and tell about them 
with the Then 
there are the drills in punctuation, the 


review in grammar, spelling lessons, 


minimum of words. 


and the exercises in sentence structure 
and paragraphing. This last is very 
much in order for the commercial pupil. 
but there is not half time enough thor- 
oughly to these rudiments. 
lurthermore, since the work is taken 
up only one period of each week there 


is lacking that efficiency due to concen- 


master 


tration on a particular phase of compo- 


sition for a number of days. 

The most important phase of the 
commercial pupil’s English course is 
undoubtedly the work in written com- 
position. 


This work, too, will gain 
about two hundred per cent in efficiency 
if the teacher has the use of a reflecting 
lantern to throw on the screen composi- 
tions and exercises of all kinds. The 
least we can give to written composi- 











tion is two periods a week throughout 
the year. During the first semester 
there should be endless drills in spell- 
ing, pronunciation, syllabication, com- 
pound words, and punctuation. The 
class should work on lists of words 
often misused, and lists of abbrevia- 
tions which are in good usage. They 
should be given practice in overcoming 
solecisms and bad usage of all kinds; 
and they should be taught the difference 
between a clause and a phrase. Hav- 
ing covered this preliminary ground the 
commercial pupil is ready to take the 
next step in our special composition 
course. 

By far the greater part of a business 
man’s composition takes the form of 
letter writing. During the second 
semester, then, let us give the commer- 
cial student practice in composing all 
kinds of business letters, such as let- 
ters of application and recommenda- 
tion, letters of inquiry and of informa- 
tion, remittance letters, collection let- 
ters, circulars for an imaginary retail 
trade, letters ordering goods and sell- 
ing goods, follow-up letters and hurry- 
up letters, letters of complaint and their 
replies, telegrams and _ cablegrams. 
There are text books which give mod- 
els of all these kinds of letters, but in 
addition to these the teacher of Com- 
mercial English should have on file in 
his class room the best samples of busi- 
ness correspondence which he can se- 
cure from the offices about town. It is 
sometimes refreshing to show the class 
samples of poor business letters, too, 
and let them exercise their powers ot 
criticism. 

There remains one very important 
step to be taken by the student of Com- 
mercial English after he has learned to 
compose a letter which is correct in 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation, 
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and which makes a favorable impres- 
sion on the eye through its business-like 
make-up. No matter how beautiful the 
English composition of a business letter 
may be, unless it accomplishes a definite 
purpose that letter is a dismal failure. 
With very few exceptions business let- 
ters are written to make people do 
things. If they fail to make the person 
addressed do what the writer wants him 
to do, correctness and beauty avail the 
writer nothing. In other words, the 
writer of successful business letters 
must not ignore the psychological phase 
of his composition. 

Last of all, then, in this second 
semester of written composition for the 
commercial pupil let us teach him that 
he must put personality into his busi- 
ness letters, and know, as far as possi- 
ble, the peculiar mental habits of the 
persons who are to receive them. Give 
the pupil exercises in writing letters 
which aim to sell goods by attracting 
the attention of the reader in the first 
sentence; which arouse the reader’s in- 
terest by an understanding of his needs 
and by concisely worded explanation ; 
which arouse desire by subtle proof and 
argument; and which persuade him to 
buy before the price rises or the supply 
is exhausted. Again, let him write a 
hurry-up letter to some jobber which, 
as Sherwin Cody says, must be slightly 
irritating but always within the bounds 
of business courtesy. Another lesson 
might be the answer to a complaint 
from some customer outraged by the 
manner in which his order has been 
filled; this letter must express contri- 
tion, and show that the law of averages 
demanded a mistake in the filling of this 
particular order. On some other day 
give the class an opportunity to collect 
a man’s grocery bill without losing his 
business by writing a series of three let- 
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ters: the first, a gentle reminder that 
Mr. Blank has forgotten a remittance 
to cover his bill of recent date; the 
second, a firm reminder of the credit- 
or’s patience and a request that Mr. 
Blank call 
ment at 


and make some arrange- 
a third, which 
threatens to bring suit if the bill is not 


paid in ten days. 


once; and 

These illustrations 
will serve to make clear what we mean 
by psychology in business letter writ- 
ing. The writer of this paper sees no 
reason why the commercial pupil should 
not be introduced to these types before 
he is called upon to make a living by 
writing them. 

By way of summary, we ask that the 


commercial student be given a year, or 
preferably two years of standard Eng- 
lish followed by a year of special work 
in which the cultural aim of the course 
is subordinated to an attempt to teach 
the pupil oral and written composition. 
We recommend that three days of each 
week be devoted exclusively to compo- 
sition,—one day to oral English and 
two days to written; and lastly, that 
the written composition consist of busi- 
ness letter writing in its various forms. 
We believe that a course of this kind 
will help the commercial students to go 
out of high school and make good in the 


business world. 


ENGLISH SECTION MEETINGS 


Miss Joyce Lobner, Chairman. 


FLORENCE Y. 
SECRETARY FOR THE 


R. J. F. ENGLE, Principal of 
Placer Union High Schoo, dealt 


somewhat vigorously with the sub- 


ject of the training required by the 
By 


a strenuous insistence on penmanship, 


prospective teacher of English. 


grammar, exactness of expression, prin- 
ciples of argumentation, straight think- 
ing, good vocal interpretation of great 
literature, in short, some of the old 
niceties that in these days seem forgot- 
ten, the speaker apparently expected to 
arouse opposition. No one, however, 
disagreed with the main requirements ; 
the only points seemed to be where and 
how this very essential equipment 
should be obtained. Dr. Engle expect- 
ed the University authorities to pro- 


HUMPHRIES, 
MEETING 


vide these and other specified courses 
as prerequisites for the Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate. Proceeding upon the assump- 
tion that about thirty-five units of Uni- 
versity work are necessary properly to 
prepare a candidate for the English 
certification, he indicated the following 
distribution of these units: 


1. Grammar, 2 units. Course given 
not by a philologist but by a grammar- 
ian. 

2. Proof Reading, 3 units. 


3. Penmanship and Freehand Draw- 
ing, 2 units. 
4. Debating and 


Practice, 2 units. 


Parliamentary 


5. Word Study, 2 units. 














6. Oral Reading and Oratory, 2 
units. 


7. American Literature (Interpre- 
tation), 6 units. 


8. American Literature (History), 
2 units. 


g. Protoplasmic Literature (the 
literature that produces other litera- 
tures; as, the Bible, Shakespeare, Walt 


Whitman, etc.), not less than 6 units. 


10. California Literature, 1 unit. 
11. English Literature, 3 units. 


12. American Literature since 1860, 
with emphasis on the last twenty-five 
years, 2 units. 


13. Composition (Repeated Efforts 


on Same Production), 2 units. 

Preparation like this would meet the 
High School needs in furnishing teach- 
ers able to read, think, speak, and write, 
themselves using English of high qual- 
ity. 

Professor Wells, of the University of 
California, agreed that these character- 
istics should be manifest in those who 
would teach High School English. Pro- 
vided, however, the result were ob- 
tained, he would not specify exact 
courses. The end to be sought in the 
training of the teacher is a generous 
culture and the ability to make the 
teaching of English produce an ettect 
on the entire work of the school, giving 
the pupil power to win the mastery 
over all his subjects. To gain this effect 
and to impart this power, the teacher 
must be able to think straight, express 
himself with exactness, and secure ex- 
actness of thought and expression from 
his pupils. The means by which this 
result should be obtained is immaterial, 
nor need the University insist on this 
or that requirement; insistence should 
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be on the result. Professor Wells went 
on to say that, in his opinion, English 
as a study is a unit; composition should 
not be a despised drudge, but the true 
expression of the pupil’s trained ex- 
pression of all that he has been led to 
find in literature and life by a teacher 
equipped with breadth of culture, no 
matter through what courses that cul- 
ture has been gained. 


Professor Seward, Stanford Univer- 
sity, while also agreeing with Dr. Engle 
that the requirement was, in the main, 
just, presented certain obstinate facts 
to show that the University could hard- 
ly take over the duty of teaching gram- 
mar, penmanship, etc., however sorely 
The 
stipulation of the state that eight units 
should be given to educational theory 
and a certain time to practice teaching ; 
of the department that certain subjects 
must be required of English majors; 
and of the individual pupils that they 
have a few options, leave not many 


needed or previously neglected. 


hours of the University course to repair 
old omissions. Moreover, the Univer- 
sity has not always the opportunity for 
administering first aid to English teach- 
ers, since many teachers of English 
(including some of the most success- 
ful) have never “majored” in English 
and so do not come under the tutelage 
of the department, while of those who 
do, many do not make teaching a per- 
manent profession. Professor Seward 
believed that the University’s special 
function was, not to be a normal school 
raised to the nth power, but to teach 
those subjects which could not easily 
be given by any other agent. Many 
subjects are useful, wherein courses are 
not, and many desirable or even neces- 
sary adjuncts to the teacher’s equip- 


ment are hardly suitable for a college 
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curriculum; as, humor, imagination, 
common-sense, agreeable manners, etc. 
A satisfactory, not to say complete, 
knowledge of California literature, for 
example, may be gained from reading 
without taking a special course in the 
subject, provided power and apprecia- 
tion have been developed through other 
studies. That teachers do need a defi- 
nite knowledge of grammar, Professor 
Seward would not deny, but he would 
not on that account take time in his 
college class of prospective teachers to 
impart to them this instruction; when 
he encounters, as he frequently does 
encounter, a lamentable absence of this 
knowledge, he expects the pupil him- 
self to make good the deficiency. In 
closing, Professor Seward said he felt 
hopeful that the practical and definite 
work of the California State Associa- 
tion of English Teachers, acting 
through its several joint committees of 
Grade, High School, and College teach- 
ers, would be able to suggest a satisfac- 
tory solution and also effect a readjust- 
ment of a difficult situation. 


Mr. H. FE. Lee, Principal of the Uni- 
versity High School, brought a ray of 
hope, as he described the admirable and 
effective help Miss Breck, the head of 
the English department in that school, 
gives to the pupils who are doing their 
practice teaching under her direction. 
Next year Miss Breck will also give the 
course in the University for the train- 
ing of English teachers. 


Mrs. 


dena gave a scholarly presentation of 


Belle Parsons Clewe of Pasa- 
the problems of Oral English, empha- 
sizing the necessity, not of glib utter- 
ance, but of sound thinking as the aim. 
She, therefore, felt that oral English 
divorced from written 


should not be 


English, but that, as the same principles 
of orderly and accurate thought under- 
lay both, five hours a week might be 
given to Composition as a whole, and 
the two hours usually allotted to Oral 
Expression be given to the interpreta- 
the 
Composition Courses would be progres- 


tion of literature. Included in 


sive work in Oral and written Expres- 


sion, Dramatics, Journalism, Argu- 


Story Writing, 
3usiness English, some of these 


mentation, Debating, 
and 
courses being required, others elective. 
The plan Mrs. Clewe presented would 
tend to correct many of the defects at 
present evident, not only in the teaching 
of Oral English, but in the teaching of 
written English. One great merit of 
the course as outlined is that it offers to 
our schools an adequate training in the 
logical thinking and clear presentation 
of thought necessary if American 
democracy is to be the actual voice of 
the people. In Mrs. Clewe’s expressive 
phrase, “Too long has the self-seeking 
politician been the only man who could 
sway an audience and too long has that 
Mrs. 


Was a 


audience been easy to sway.” 
of the 


splendid vision, which might easily be- 


Clewe’s dream future 


come a reality. 


Mr. Drury’s discussion of the paper 
gave added emphasis to the necessity 


for clear and orderly thinking as a pre- 


liminary for talking. 


Miss Waldo of Bakersfield was un- 
able to be present, but had sent her 
paper on “Dramatics,” from which, on 
account of the lateness of the hour, the 
Chairman, Miss Lobner, was able to 
read but a few selections. Those selec- 
tions, however, were most suggestive, 
showing how interest and enthusiasm 
had been aroused through sympathetic 








presentation of drama study, resulting 
in very definite educational and ethical 
gain. 


The entire meeting voiced a high and 


serious the English 


teacher’s part in training our future 


recognition of 


citizens, through noble literature and 
intellectual integrity, to meet the de- 
mands of an ideal American democracy. 


Professor Kurtz, University of Cali- 
fornia, gave an exceedingly strong pres- 
entation of the absolute necessity for 
co-operation in all departments of the 
school, if the mother-tongue is to be 
made effective. The pupil is in the 
english class-room but one period out 
of the seven; it is useless to expect in 


one hour 


material correction of 
habits formed in the other six. 


any 
Unless 
every teacher in the High School in- 
sists that the English in his recitation 
shall be of high quality, a requirement 
obviously impossible unless he himself 
has been trained to recognize good 
English; unless principals insist that 
every teacher shall perform this duty 
and then sees that he does it, there is for 
the present deplorable condition no pos- 


The 


theory that every teacher should be a 


sible hope of remedy. Denver 
teacher of English is roundly main- 
tained by the University. In support of 
its contention the University of Cali- 
fornia, Professor Kurtz intimated, 1s 
prepared to take drastic action; the ex- 
aminers have been instructed to inquire 
in every case when visiting schools, not 
only, “Do you have this co-operation ?” 
but also, “Have you a definite system? 
How long have you had it? How does 
it work?” The University authorities 
are so entirely a unit in this matter that 


an unsatisfactory report will not be 
tolerated. 


Unless we wake up and get 
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results, English as a high school study 
is doomed. Already the Commercial 
Department has taken over work we 
were bound to do, and is doing it better 
than we did. It is time we put some 
logic and sound spirit into our fine the- 
ories. There should be two full years 
of English not merely taught but pro- 
ductive. To secure adequate attention 
to Composition at least three periods 
should be devoted to oral and written 
expression, two to literature. 


third and fourth 


In the 
years, at least one 
period a week is needed for the com- 
position, although two periods would 
be even better. This emphasis on 
thought expression need not necessarily 
mean more papers, for part of the time 
may be used for talking 
(oral 


of the topic 
composition), for 
logical outline 


planning a 
(analysis and _ logical 
thinking), and the remainder for writ- 
ing the thoughts thus elicited. This 
“two-three plan” already been 
adopted in some schools with percepti- 
ble effect. 


has 


A question from Dr. Engle brought 
out the fact that possibly twenty per 
cent of University students fail in Eng- 
lish; in the high schools the mortality 
may be greater, as University classes 
are made up of certified students. Dr. 
Ingle thought that, as a business prop- 
osition, 


High School principals had 


better investigate a department in 
which approximately one-third of the 
pupils failed to develop ability in the 


use of their own language. 


Cornell Uni- 
versity showed the benefit to the com- 


Professor Winans of 


munity of an efficient training in public 


speaking. By “public speaking” he 
meant not dramatics nor elocution, but 


the clear expression of a man’s own 


thoughts in his own way. 


The voice 
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being, for the most part, the medium of 
social intercourse, its proper training is 
important. The difficulty is, however, 
to find the requisite 
knowledge ; the quack is very much in 
evidence producing affectation and glib- 
ness without thought. 


teachers with 


Although Pro- 
fessor Winans believes that the tax- 
payer gets a good return for his money 
when pupils are trained to good oral 
reading, yet he does not believe that the 
public money should be devoted to the 
creation of platform art or entertain- 
ments where juvenile gentlemen in 
dress suits may try to imitate the pecu- 
liarities of young mothers. He believes 
in dramatics, yet he is not convinced 
that salvation necessarily comes to a 
community by way of the pageant. 
Business men, architects, engineers, all 
feel daily the need of training in written 
and oral expression. Such training 
takes a man out of the mass, makes 
him an individual, develops leadership. 
The carefully prepared speech stimu- 
the think; the im- 
promptu, on the other hand, is apt to 


lates ability to 
foster glibness, rambling talk, danger- 


ous self-assertion. Argumentation is 
helpful ; not mere debating, but with the 
emphasis on painstaking preparation 


The 


bane of our teaching has been that it 


rather than on fluency of speech. 


magnified delivery which should never 
be an end in itself but a means to an 
end, and not the only means. 

Miss Caldwell gave an_ interesting 
account of school co-operation § in 
dramatics wherein the material for an 
original play was gathered in the his- 
tory class, the organization and writing 
effected as English work, the try-outs 
made as assignments of oral expres- 
sion, each aspirant giving his 
tion of the character and its 
portrayal, while the music, dancing, 


concep- 
chosen 


costumes, staging, and every detail of 
presentation were the care of special 
departments. No expense was incurred 
except what the actors spent on the 
materials for their costumes, and the 
performance was the 


free to com- 


munity. 


Professor James, Mills College, 
spoke briefly of the aims in teaching 
literature as revealed to him in a little 
book given him by his own teacher, 
“The Aims of Literary Study”, by 
Hiram Corson. The teacher should 
feel it his duty to give to his pupils a 
measure of what he has gained from 
the great teachers influencing his own 
life and thought. In this connection the 
speaker paid tribute to the gentle and 
beautiful spirit of Professor Newcomer 
who inspired many Stanford men and 
women with the never-to-be-forgotten 
beauty and truth of literature. Profes- 
sor James deplored the fact that many 
K:nglish teachers deprive youth of its 
right to this ministration for the spirit. 
He counsels teachers to revivify their 
own appreciation by reading of the 
new, not for class room presentation, 
but for the enlargement of their own 
horizon and the stimulation of their 


own spiritual as well as intellectual life. 


Professor Flint, Kansas University, 
gave a somewhat idealistic account of 
the function of journalism in the com- 
munity: educating, by interpreting the 
life and needs of the schools; promot- 
ing health through civic hygiene, expo- 
sure of dangers in common drinking 
cup, “‘swat-the-fly” and clean-up cam- 
paigns; stimulating political and ethical 
ideals; assisting churches in welfare 
and social service; teaching the com- 
munity to play through advocacy of 
public playgrounds; rendering service 
to farmers, business men, consumer, 























through industrial and social surveys. 
Professor Flint thought the school pa- 
per might be made helpful to the school 
instead of, as is frequently the case, a 
waste of energy and a detriment by 
reason of its low ideal of humor, its 
improper business methods, and its silly 
personalities. It should give all the 
news of the school, not only of athletic 
contests, but notes of the class-rooms; 
school exercises should be faithfully 
described, school needs discussed ; there 
should be a department of opinion for 
free discussion of all that pertains to 
the life of the school. Such a paper 
showing accuracy in expression, in ob- 
servation, in finding the news would be 
a unifying power promoting a healthy 


ORAL 


HERE is obviously to-day a wide- 
spread movement in favor of more 
thorough instruction in the oral pres- 
entation of thought. Call this subject 
what we will—oratory, public speaking, 
interpretation, oral English—it seems 
obvious that it presents two distinct 
phases, which we must recognize if we 
are to give effective instruction. 

One phase has to do with the thought 
that is presented orally; the other has 
to do with the oral presentation of 
thought. 

First in the process of speaking, or 
in teaching people to speak, we are con- 
fronted by the problems involved in 
thinking and effectively arranging and 
marshalling thought for expression. 
These are, in the main, identical with 
the problems of written composition, 
though by the “composition” of the 
speech we must understand more than 
merely the laws of structure and style; 
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pride, inspiring respect for authority by 
refusing to treat lightly cases of disci- 
pline ; vitalizing the work of the class- 
room; and creating better public senti- 
ment and better taste in reading. This 
effect the school paper might have, if it 
were not brought forth in ignorance of 
the true historic functions of jour- 
nalism. 

The meeting, like that on Wednes- 
day, struck the high note. The English 
teacher’s Credo, as expressed by these 
speakers is that straight thinking, accu- 
rate expression, and intellectual honesty 
are the contributions which the depart- 
ment of English must set itself to make 
in the school’s great task of producing 
an enlightened and trained citizenship. 


we must take into account all the pecul- 
iar and unique conditions surrounding 
public speaking or oral English. 

Second in the process of speaking we 
must solve all the problems that relate 
to the oral presentation, or delivery, of 
thought. This is what we might call 
the physical aspect of the subject. 

It is not my intention to state that 
these two phases of the subject should 
necessarily be separated in teaching the 
effective oral presentation of thought, 
but it is undoubted that the distinction 
must be mind and that a 
teacher equipped to deal with the prob- 
lems of one phase is not necessarily 


borne in 


equipped to deal with the problems of 
the other. The ideal teacher, of course, 
both of 


branches of the subject, but the ideal 


will understand the great 


teacher will probably not try to teach 


them both at the same time. 
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HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 
Mr. C. E. Lowell, Chairman. 


THE PREPARATION AND USE OF SYLLABI IN THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY 


BY JANE E. 


HARNETT, 


LONG BEACH HIGH SCHOOL. 


11 syllabus-maker is abroad in the 
land. Inquire concerning some his- 
teacher who is 


tory not at 


school, and you are not unlikely to learn 


summer 


that she has gone into summer quarters 


to prepare a syllabus for her fall cam- 
The the History 
Teachers’ Magazine abound in syllabi, 


paign. pages of 
and these not for colleges, but for high 
We 
even find a normal school in Missouri 
publishing a “Syllabus of History for 
the I*irst Grade.” 


schools and grammar schools. 


The movement seems to indicate a 
wholesome desire, on the one hand, to 
standardize our teaching of history, 
and, on the other, to get away from the 
text-book method, which, to this day, is 
known in the American 


of teaching history. As a 


Kurope as 
method 
standardization it 
seems to have begun about twenty-five 


movement towards 
years ago, when teachers of history, by 
forming local and general associations, 
and by holding conferences, endeavored 
to arrive at some general conclusions as 
to what history should be taught and 
That 
movement first bore fruit in the reports 
of such bodies as the Madison Confer- 


the best methods of teaching it. 


ence in History, Civil Government, and 
Economics, and of the various commit- 
tees of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. Its influence can be seen to- 
day in the carefully organized syllabi 
and courses of study of our more 
progressive city school systems. 

The use of the syllabus, as a new 
means of getting away from the text- 


book method of recitation, is explained 
at some length in an article written by 
Professor Hart in the early eighties, 
while his colleague, Professor Emerton, 
in speaking of the same subject, says 
that recitations from a book may now 
be “relegated to their proper place, 
namely, in elementary — instruction, 
where they ought to be insisted upon 
with unbending severity.” 

Indeed, in 1894, some ten years later, 
the Committee of Ten of the National 
Kducational Association states that in 
the grammar schools very few teachers 
know any other system than simple 
rote, from text books, 


and that this is particularly the case in 


recitation, by 
large city schools. Nor, according to 
this report, was the condition in high 
schools much better, few teachers hav- 
ing the spirit or the apparatus to carry 
their outside of the 
limits of the text book. 

The last twenty years, however, mark 
a great advance in methods of teaching, 


classes narrow 


and while perhaps we would not all 
agree with the recent statement made 
concerning high schools by a writer in 
the History Teachers’ Magazine, that 
the formal recitation based mainly upon 
the study of a text book has been given 
up, it is significant to find, in the syllabi 
prepared for the grammar grades of 
city schools, such statements as the 
following: “The books assigned as 
texts for pupils’ use are not to be used 
page by page, but as sources of material 
which bears upon the outline. Pupils 
should prepare their lessons, taking the 
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outline as the basis for preparation, and 
using all the books within their reach 
to secure the necessary information.” 
This certainly is rather far removed 
from “unbending severity” in the use 
of the text book. 

It is obviously not within my prov- 
ince to discuss the preparation and use 
of the syllabus for college history 
courses except in so far as the problem 
has presented itself in the work of the 
junior college. Here the syllabus has, 
in many instances, been made necessary 
by the fact that, for many of the 
courses offered, there is no available 
text book, and has been further estab- 
lished by the emphasis which a bulletin 
of the Department of History of the 
University of California places upon 
the necessity of abandoning the text- 
book method in the fifth year of the 
high school, if it has not been already 
discarded. It is evident, then, that the 
syllabus must be an important factor in 
the teaching of history in the junior 
college. It is, however, too early to 
determine whether the junior college 
will develop its own type of syllabus, 
distinct from that of the college history 
course. This the secondary and elemen- 
tary schools are undoubtedly doing. 

Unlike the college syllabus, the out- 
line prepared for high school classes 
usually presupposes the use of a text 
book. This point is made very clear in 
the History Syllabus for Secondary 
Schools prepared by the New England 
History Teachers’ Association, which 
has for so many years set the standard 
for syllabi in secondary schools. This 
was, undoubtedly, an epoch-making 
piece of work. Its two chief merits are, 
first, the careful selection of topics to 
fit the work to the age of the students 
in the grade for which it is planned, 
and, second, the very complete list of 
references given specifically after each 


topic and sub-topic. The teacher who 
uses this, as many do, adding to it from 
year to year the new available refer- 
ences, will find this syllabus a most 
valuable aid. Its use, and that of others 
modeled upon it, has undoubtedly done 
much to encourage the wide use of 
sources, narrative histories, and other 
illustrative material, to broaden and en- 
liven the work. This syllabus, however, 
follows very closely the college type. 
It does not develop a new type pecul- 
iarly adapted to the needs of the history 
classes of our secondary schools. Can 
such a type be developed? In other 
words, does the teaching of history in 
our high schools present a problem 
which the syllabus can help to solve? 
If so, what should such a syllabus con- 
tain? 

Undoubtedly, the greatest need in all 
our teaching of history, the one which 
really includes all our lesser needs, is 
that of inspiring the student with the 
spirit of the investigator, with the idea, 
not that he has a lesson to learn, but 
that he is trying to find out something 
which he and the class, and even the 
teacher herself, really want to know. 
If the use of the syllabus can help in 
any way, however small, to give the 
student this point of view, it will be 
worth to the teacher far more than the 
time and effort spent in its preparation. 

Take, for instance, the matter ot 
assigned readings. Everyone agrees 
that the student must do some reading 
outside of his text book, but how often 
does this degenerate into a sort of per- 
functory drudgery. Usually there is 
no time to call for the oral reports in 
class, and the teacher falls back upon 
the device of written reports to be 
We all 
know how mechanical such reading and 
note-taking is apt to be, and how little 
related to the subject matter under dis- 


handed in at stated intervals. 
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cussion in class. Indeed, we are fortu- 
nate if it is not at times actually dis- 
honest. To look over it carefully, 
where classes are large, means the using 
teacher would 
much better put into her class work, 


of energy which the 
while to slight it is an incentive to fur- 
ther carelessness, or perhaps dishonesty, 
on the part of the student. Anything 
further removed from the spirit of the 
investigator, with 
which the average student enters upon 


than the attitude 
this work, it would be difficult to im- 
agine. 

For this problem, even the old type 
of syllabus offers a partial solution, 
provided its list of references on any 
given topic is sufficiently long and the 
high well 
equipped, to make it possible for the 


school library sufficiently 
teacher to require from every member 
of the class some contribution to the 
discussion of that topic. At any rate, 
the readings are definitely connected 
with the subject of the lesson for the 
day, and even if books on any one par- 
ticular topic are too few to supply the 
whole class, the student may be asked 
to hand in at the beginning of the hour 
a statement as to the part of the sylla- 
bus which his reading illuminates. 
Many teachers, however, have found 
the problem method of assigning work 
far more satisfactory than the syllabus 
as a means of developing the student’s 
initiative and personal interest in the 
work. The lesson is put before the 
pupil, not as a number of topics which 
he is expected to know, but in the form 
of questions to be answered or points ot 
Often 
these questions can be answered by a 
thoughtful and discriminating study of 


difficulty to be investigated. 


the text, but as the work advances they 
require for their solution an ever widen- 


ing use of outside material. 


A good 


many years’ experience in the use of 
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this method has proved its great value. 
Recent experience, however, would 
seem to indicate that a combination of 
the syllabus with the problem method 
of making assignments is productive of 
just as good results in the way of in- 
terest and initiative, and, at the same 
time, greater coherence, than the use of 
the problem method alone. In other 
words, the syllabus best fitted to the 
needs of the high school teacher of his- 
tory is the one which includes, not only 
the outline with its carefully ordered 
topics and specific page references for 
each, but the problems and questions 
which are to form the basis of the stu- 
dents’ investigation. The source refer- 
ences of the syllabus will be particu- 
larly well adapted to this kind of work 
and there will also be abundant oppor- 
tunity for problems which involve a 
comparison with modern conditions and 
those whose solution helps the child to 
see the present as a result of historical 
development and thus helps him to bet- 
ter understand the problems of his own 
time. Frequently the problem may be 
stated in the syllabus at the beginning 
of a period, with the idea that its solu- 
tion will not be reached until the whole 
period has been studied. The student, 
in his reading will thus be constantly 
on the watch for material which he will 
find useful when that particular prob- 
lem comes up for class discussion. Ex- 
cellent suggestions for the simple form 
of problems may be found in the Lead- 
better outlines for Ancient History, 
while their application to source ma- 
terial is admirably set forth in the 
source books issued by Professors Cald- 
well and Fling and in Keating’s Studies 
in the Teachings of History. The addi- 
tion of the problem to the older form 
of topical outline with its references, 
marks, I believe, the most important 
characteristic of the syllabus adapted 
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to the high school. Such syllabi have 
already made their appearance, but, in 
most of them, the problem plays a very 
minor part, whereas it should be per- 
haps the most important feature of the 
work. 

There is another need in our teaching 
of history which the syllabus may per- 
haps help us to meet—the need of fixing 
some facts more firmly in the mind than 
our present methods seem to succeed in 
doing. “On the informational side high 
school work seems to have left prac- 
tically no deposit,” quotes Professor 
Show from a teacher of college fresh- 
men, and similar testimony from other 
college professors is not lacking. Per- 
haps this situation, whose gravity we 
all realize, could be somewhat remedied 
if our syllabus should include a brief 
of the field to be 
covered, subdivided into periods with 
the essential landmarks noted. This 
summary could be made the subject of 
the first lesson of the course to give the 


summary whole 


student what some one has aptly called 
He 
should be required to learn it and be 
held responsible for it in every recita- 


a “preview” of the whole period. 


tion and review throughout the course. 
This, if insisted upon and skilfully used 
by the teacher, will give the student a 
definite framework on which to place, 
in its proper relation, the additional 
knowledge gained from the broader 
reading and investigation and make all 
that he assimilates easier to retain. 

A woeful lack of knowledge of 
geography is another accusation made 
against our high school graduates. Our 
syllabus should certainly contain refer- 
ences to good historical maps and 
atlases with definite suggestions for 
map work. 

Another very useful adjunct to a 
syllabus for high school classes would 
be a plan for working out the continu- 


IOI 


ous development or review of some of 
the larger topics which run through the 
greater part of the history course, as, 
for instance*in United States History, 
the problem of transportation. Special 
topics or problems for investigation by 
the individual student, lists of historical 
pictures and other illustrative material 
and an indication of the approximate 
amount of time to be spent on each of 
the larger divisions of the outline should 
be included in the working syllabus for 
the teacher’s use. 

Let us now consider for a moment 
how such a syllabus is to be prepared. 
This will depend largely on whether the 
school contains one, or more than one, 
teacher of any particular field of his- 
tory, or whether the work is to be 
planned for one high school or for those 
of a larger school system. This point, 
however, should be always borne in 
mind: the syllabus must be a growth, 
not a creation, a gradual development, 
not “an instrument struck off at a given 
time from the brain and purpose of 
man.” It should never be made to or- 
der. It must 
finished. 


never be considered 

The ideal process is that whereby it 
grows gradually out of a teacher’s ex- 
the accumulating 
from year to year, enriched by the ex- 


perience, material 
perience of others and constantly dimin- 
ished by those, once pet devices, which 
are found no longer useful. 

Of course, at the outset, the teacher 
must make some kind of a guide, if it 
be nothing more than a mechanical di- 
vision of her subject, lest in her en- 
thusiasm for some particular phase, she 
finds herself at the end of the year with 
her course in mid-air. She will do well 
to seek the experience of others and be 
guided by what seems to fit her needs in 
the many excellent published syllabi. 
Iurthermore, she 


should determine 
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where the emphasis is to be laid so as 
to give her course the proper propor- 
tion. She must familiarize herself with 
her text book, noting whese it is most 
in need of reinforcement, and study 
the possibilities of her library. Most 
important of all, she must determine 
what are her aims in giving the course, 
what she intends that her pupils shall 
get out of it, considering as carefully as 
possible how these ends are to be at- 
tained. Her general survey must be 
carefully made, embodying the mini- 
mum which the student will be expected 
definitely to retain. Her store of “prob- 
lems” should accumulate. 
With these things accomplished, she 
will begin her course and the syllabus 
will develop from day to day. 


begin to 


Many 
additions will be made, and some radi- 
cal changes will probably be found nec- 
essary when the work is planned for 
the second time, but thereafter it will 
be for the most part a gradual growth. 

For the individual teacher this is the 
syllabus which is most worth while. 
The references noted are those to which 
she and her classes have access; the 
problems are those which she has found 
most'stimulating. The outline is in the 
form best adapted to the text book she 


is using. Let her beware, however, lest 
’ 


this fact cause her to postpone the 
adoption of a better text for fear it 
would necessitate a complete revision 
of the outline. 


For the larger high school, where two 
or more teachers have the same field of 
work, the method of procedure must be 
somewhat different. Even where there 
is only one teacher to a field the head 
of the department will have certain 
standards for the work and, while the 
teacher should largely make her own 
syllabus, she should do it in conjunction 
with the head whose suggestions and 
advice should prove of value. Where the 
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department is larger the syllabus should 
be worked out by the teachers con- 
cerned, in conjunction with the head, 
and, once the syllabus is made, those 
teachers should be a standing committee 
for its revision, meeting at least twice 
in a semester to compare experiences, 
add new references and problems, and 
make any other modifications which 
these experiences suggest. The copy 
of this constantly revised syllabus, kept 
on file in the office, should always be 
more brief than the one which the indi- 
vidual teacher is using, for experience 
and ideas differ, and the teacher should 
always keep in her own syllabus that 
which she herself has found to be good, 
whether her colleagues accept it or not. 
Thus her individual copy of the sylla- 
bus will be almost as much her own plan 
as is that of the teacher in the smaller 
school, while she has the advantage ot 
constant enrichment from the experi- 
ence of others. 

For the city with more than one high 
school the syllabus might well be merely 
a brief embodiment of the essentials to 
be taught and emphasized, and ot the 
standards and ideals agreed upon by the 
history teachers or department heads, 
leaving to the individual teacher, pro- 
vided she fulfill these conditions, the 
opportunity of incorporating into the 
brief plan her own particular syllabus. 
If, however, a detailed syllabus be 
worked out on the plan followed by the 
New York educational department— 
and such a syllabus would be for many 
a very useful guide—the teacher should 
be given the utmost freedom in its use. 
Such a detailed syllabus, in whose mak- 
ing the teacher has had no share, can- 
not possibly take the place of one into 
which she has woven all the best results 
of her own experience. 

The syllabus once made, the method 
of using it becomes an important con- 














sideration. The teacher must always 
remember that the syllabus, like fire, 
may be a good servant, but it is a very 
bad master. She must never become so 
much attached to it that she jogs along 
with it from year to year in the same 
old rut; nor, on the other hand, must 
her interest in its improvement and de- 
velopment ever encroach on her interest 
in the individual members of her class 
or cause her to believe that the use of a 
good syllabus will make her a good 
teacher. Any mechanical device, no 
matter what its merits, becomes a hin- 
drance if it serves in the slightest de- 
gree to obscure the teacher’s person- 
ality, or to diminish her magnetism or 
broad human sympathy. 

The extent to which the syllabus 
should be be put in the hands of the 
student should be left entirely to the 
discretion of the teacher. The student 
should, however, always be given the 
typewritten the whole 
course, which he is to master at the out- 
set and use constantly as a guide in all 
his reading. 


summary of 


The remainder of the out- 
line, with the possible omission of the 
problems, should be mimeographed, in 
sections, for the student’s use. This will 
enable the teacher to vary the work at 
times by requiring the student to make 
his own outline, and find his own ma- 
terial, and will allow her to develop the 
work by some other method than that 
of the syllabus. . Too close an adherence 
to any plan, however good, tends to- 
wards monotony in the work. The prob- 
lems would perhaps come to the student 
with greater freshness if dictated in 
class or written on the blackboard, than 
if constantly before him in the outline. 
Furthermore, changing conditions and 
current happenings will often play a 
large part in suggesting new problems 
or determining which of those in her 


store the teacher will use. For the most 
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part, however, it will be found very 
helpful to have, in the hands of the 
student, the portion of the syllabus 
which concerns the work of the day. 
Thus the making of the assignment can 
be most definite, and it is here that the 
teacher has the best chance to make the 
syllabus a living factor in her work. 
The problems which the student will 
write into his syllabus must be clearly 
stated, so that he will know exactly 
what he is expected to do. The limita- 
tions of the text book should be pointed 
out, and the student should be encour- 
aged to use other texts which he may 
find more desirable. Indeed, the plan 
of adopting more than one text and 
allowing students to take their choice, 
has frequently been found successtul 
in stimulating independent effort. 

The list of references should be gone 
over, the teacher speaking of them 
from personal knowledge and empha- 
sizing those 


which are 


helpful and interesting. 


particularly 
It is most de- 
sirable that the library should contain 
many duplicates of the most valuable 
references, particularly of the source 
material which will provide so fre- 
quently the basis for problem work. 

It goes saying that the 
teacher should know as many of the 


without 


books as possible, and be continually 
extending her knowledge. The books 
of which she can speak from personal 
acquaintance and which the student can 
sasily secure, will be his most valuable 
guides. Nevertheless, there are great 
advantages, too, in the teacher’s men- 
tioning books with which she is not so 
well acquainted, or has not as yet had 
time to read, for this will give an in- 
centive to the student to bring in new 
material, not only for the information 
and interest of the class, but of the 
teacher herself. 
the 


This brings us to the 


crux of whole matter. Can the 
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syllabus aid the teacher in inspiring 
the student with the spirit of investi- 
gation on his own initiative? 

Certain it is that far too many of 
our students, even in our best history 
classes, look upon history as something 
to be learned and the recitation merely 
as a restatement of what the teacher 
already and all his 
mates are supposed to know. 


knows class- 
Armed, 
however, with a clear understanding of 
the aims of the work for the next day, 
with problems to work out whose in- 
terest has been made personal and 
vital, and with the syllabus as a guide 
to the tools for the working out of 
these aims and solutions, there is surely 
a chance that the student will approach 
the preparation of his work in a more 
wholesome spirit, and may come to 
class next day eager to impart his find- 
ings to his classmates and his teacher, 
to discuss and criticize the findings of 
the others, and to feel at the end of 
the hour that he has made some gen- 
uine contribution to the progress of the 
class. Thus the class itself, with the 
teacher as chairman, becomes a demo- 
cratic entity, a splendid means of civic 
development. Both preparation and 
class work will serve to cultivate judg- 
ment, to promote discrimination in the 
use of books, to cultivate the critical 
faculty. Discussion will be based upon 
real investigation, and memory will be 
developed by that natural form of re- 
view, the constant use of what has been 


learned, to serve a definite purpose. 
The problem of reports upon outside 


The stu- 
dent should be encouraged to keep a 
notebook and given sure directions for 
its use, but he should at all times realize 
that it is for himself and not for the 
teacher that he is keeping it. In this, 
as in every other part of the work, the 
initiative and originality of the student 


reading is thus easily solved. 
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himself should be encouraged to the 
utmost. 

The consideration by high school 
teachers of the syllabus as a factor in 
the teaching of history must necessarily 
include the subject of its use in the ele- 
mentary school. There is an increasing 
tendency at the present day to make 
the head of the high school department 
of history responsible also for the work 
in the lower grades, and even where 
this is not done, it is most essential 
that the high school teacher be thor- 
oughly familiar with what the elemen- 
tary schools are trying to do. This 
phase of the work, however, presents 
so many problems of its own that it 
would be impossible to treat it ade- 
quately here. A mere glance at some 
of these problems must be sufficient. 

There is, in the first place, the prob- 
lem of what history is to be taught and 
in what grades, a matter in respect to 
which there is a hopeles lack of unity, 
particularly as regards the amount of 
European history to be taught. On 
this point two of the leading published 
syllabi, the report of the Committee of 
Eight, and the Kemp Outline of His- 
tory for the Grades, take an absolutely 
different stand. The problem is fur- 
ther complicated by the necessity for 
correlation with the other subjects 
taught, and made still more difficult by 
the widely differing opinions as to the 
amount of time which history shall be 
given in the daily program, some 
schools making practically no provision 
for it in grades below the seventh, ex- 
cept as part of a reading lesson. 

For the most part, the syllabi for 
history in the courses of study for the 
larger school system are simple state- 
ments of what shall be taught in each 
grade, with some general discussion of 
methods. On the other hand, for the 
teaching of geography there are often 
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the most complete outlines including 
questions and problems, and specific di- 
rections for the presentation of the 
work. That such a working outline, 
fitted to the needs of the locality and 
providing for local history, will be most 
helpful to the teacher of history, is 
indicated by the increasing use of such 
syllabi as have been published in book 
form. Type lessons, methods of pre- 
senting the study vividly to little chil- 
dren, suggestions for holiday programs 
and dramatization of historical events, 
working outlines with references for 
both teachers and pupils,—these will all 
find a place in such a syllabus. 
a problem on 


This is 
many of our 
schools are now working and which 
such cities as Indianapolis and Berke- 
ley have done much to solve. The next 


which 


few years will doubtless produce many 
excellent syllabi of this type. Certain- 


ly, in the elementary schools, as in the 
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high school, the syllabus is needed to 
raise and maintain our standards of 
teaching, to turn us from too great a 
subservience to the textbook, to keep 
us working in harmony and give us a 
clearer notion of what we may hope to 
accomplish by each term’s work. The 
versatile teacher who uses the syllabus 
with common sense, who does not make 
of it a fetich, will never find it a clog 
on her originality. Rather will it serve 
as an incentive to constant work on her 
own initiative for improvement in its 
structure and method of use, while at 
the same time it will lead to that inter- 
change of ideas and co-operation with 
her fellow teachers which makes for 
the highest professional development. 
The use of the syllabus will never lead 
to uniformity of teaching—which 
heaven forbid; but it should serve to 
give to each of us the best results of 
the experience of all. 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
E. K. SAFFORD, 
OAKLAND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


HERE to have been three 


reasons for the existence of Eng- 


seem 


lish History. 
First.—Most institutions 


of government, if not copied 


American 
from 
england, are at least Anglo-Saxon in 
their origin, and our common law and 
forms of government are the same, or 
closely similar, to those of England. 

Second.—England was the mother 
country of the American colonies and 
her and habits of 
thought were therefore transplanted to 
the Atlantic colonies. 


social institutions 


Third.—England is the best example 
we have in history of the slow, sure 
development of the power of the people 


until they, and not a prince, finally rule 
the nation through representatives in a 
Parliament. 

The 
teaching of English history—that our 
government is based upon that of the 
Anglo-Saxon—is the best of the three, 


first reason advanced for the 


for continuing English history ; but even 
this reason does not make it necessary 
to teach it as a separate subject. 

A judicious emphasis upon the right 
points in English history will have the 
same value in teaching American his- 
tory that is from the 
course in English history, while the cul- 


now derived 


tural value will probably be the same no 
matter what our vehicle may be. 
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England was the mother country of 
the 
institutions and habits of thought were 


American colonies and her social 
much the same as those of her colonies. 
That was true in the beginning and re- 
mained true perhaps even after the 
western boundary advanced from the 
Appalachian range to the Mississippi 
river and the early settlers crossed into 
Kentucky, Tennessee and the Ohio val- 
ley. But with the expansion of the 
American commonwealth came a new 
outlook and a new society, so that the 
United States is no longer provincial. 
England, in still another sense, is no 
longer the mother country of the United 
States. 
period this was undoubtedly true, but 


Up to the close of the colonial 


after the war of 1812, and the revolu- 
tionary periods of 1830, ’48, and ’65 in 
Europe, America, or the United States, 
came to be the heralded land of liberty 
for the down-trodden of all nations, and 
today our population as a whole is as 
much German, I*rench, Irish, Scandina- 
vian, or even Polish and Italian, as 
English. 

Danish, German, Yiddish, Spanish, 
and Italian form the home language of 


great numbers of our people. Yet no 
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one advocates the teaching of a history 
course in our high schools based upon 
the national history of any one of these 
peoples. In fact does it not seem vastly 
more important to teach some subject 
that will help to make this new popula- 
tion of ours loyal American citizens, 
and teach them the manners and cus- 
toms and traditions of our people as 
rapidly as possible, rather than to spend 
a full year upon the history of any for- 
eign nation? 

No student should be permitted to 
graduate from our secondary schools 
without at least a little understanding of 
the Or, 
possibly, the substitution might be a 


fundamentals of economics. 


combination of economics and current 
events, or economics and civics, which 
would give a longer time for the course 
in United States history. We cannot, 
in our present crowded curriculum, de- 
mand that every student take three or 


four years of history, but it seems right 
that the department of history should 
demand that no student be graduated 
without an understanding of United 
States history and civil government and 


economics. 


THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


STEPHEN 1. MILLER, JR., 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


F°. more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the advisability of teaching 
economics in the secondary schools has 


been under discussion. Throughout 
this period the arguments have been 
mostly academic. Notwithstanding the 
fact that waste in American production 
and consumption is without a parallel 
and that American political efficiency 
and integrity are scandalously low, the 


public schools have not seriously de- 


voted themselves to the welfare of the 
nation. One hesitates to say that this is 
a country where education reaches far 
down to the masses, that our ideal of 
government depends upon a knowledge 
of its problems and activity, when he 
realizes how little has been done by the 
educators to build men and women for 
the larger part of their life work. For 
more than a hundred years we have 
been teaching citizenship just as we have 











can literature. 


been teaching composition and Ameri- 
The content of the high 
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school student’s citizenship is as shabby 
and stupid as the content of his corre- 


spondence. 


If time would permit, it should be in- 
structive to compare the importance of 
the great forces—biology, law, geog- 
raphy, sociology, psychology, religion 


and economics. 


Notwithstanding the 


impossibility of reducing evolution to 
any one cause or factor there can be no 
doubt as to the preponderating infiuence 


of the struggle to live. 


It does not re- 


quire any generosity to appreciate the 
fact that nine-tenths of our activity is 


economic. 


The schools can do very lit- 


tle to equip directly for the hundred and 
one occupations but the essential prin- 
ciples of political economy would teach 


the nature and purpose of the produc- 


tion and distribution processes. 


This 


would mean greater efficiency and in- 


spiration. 


Efficiency means character, 


leadership, co-operation, productivity, 
economy and public service ; inspiration 


means sympathy, imagination and patri- 


otism. As valuable as it may be to 
know the constitution, eminent domain, 
the age requirement for the Presidency, 
the veto power, the nature of a congres- 
sional bill, membership in the Lower 
House, and the definition of an alien, 
nevertheless such knowledge is very re- 


mote from what we mean by citizen- 


ship. For a-hundred years we have 
taught the nature and machinery of the 


state rather than its content. 


How a 


given Congress works is instructive; 
why it works is to know the very life 


and purpose of a people. 


If we re- 


viewed the big work of the last few 
years in Congress we would say the 
Federal Trade Commission, the income 
tax, railway legislation, the tariff, the 
Federal Reserve Act, the merchant ma- 


rine, rural credit, the Tariff Board, im- 





migration, foreign trade. These are the 
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daily problems of the American people. 
We do not vote for political parties, but 
for their principles. The public schools 
must revise their conception of citizen- 


ship. 


There are three time-worn arguments 
directed against the teaching of eco- 
nomics in the secondary schools: the 
immaturity of the student, the qualifica- 
tion of our teachers and a crowded cur- 


riculum. 


These problems have been 


considered sufficiently important to de- 
lay the spread of economy and a crea- 
tive citizenship. Undoubtedly much of 
the difficulty to be found in economics 
has been the result of certain economic 


writings. 


Since the times of Adam 


Smith and Ricardo a great deal has 


been done to humanize, amplify and 
correlate the subject matter of political 


economy. 


Path-finders in a_ science 


must drive hard for their boundary 
lines. They are apt to write abstractly 
and build their whole structure deduc- 
tively. But that is of the past. Today 
a vast historical knowledge and statis- 
tics permit us to qualify, test and clarify 


the problems of the earlier writers. 


No 


one, however, can reasonably put any 


subject before high school students in 


a search 


for the last word. If such 


were reasonable, arithmetic would be- 


come mathematics, physics, philosophy 


and history the evolution of the species. 


A high school aims to teach only as 


much of any subject matter as is con- 
sistent with the mental growth of the 
students, the development of the in- 


struction and the necessity of the en- 


vironment. 


Many universities have allowed stu- 


dents to begin the study of economics in 


the first year. 


Few high schools at- 


tempt to teach the subject until the 
fourth year or even the last half of the 


fourth year. 





Surely we educators ex- 
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pect an astounding mental metamor- 
phosis to take place throughout the 
summer vacation. If the average high 
school student is so strikingly imma- 
‘ture at 18 there is something to be said 
about efficiency in our school system. 
It is quite possible that the standard of 
mental development in the secondary 
schools, measured by ability to concen- 
trate is not more 


than 50 cent. 


economics properly taught should be a 


per 
great aid to educational standard and 
maturity. The subject matter is inspir- 
ing because it is the explanation of the 
greater part of our effort and the ele- 
mentary principles cannot be under- 
stood without intensive application. 
For the present high school instruc- 
tion in economics must be entrusted to 
If these teach- 
ers are not properly qualified the blame 
can be properly placed. 


the history department. 


If the history 
department of the University requires 
only a few hours of economics, as a 
qualification for the teacher’s certificate, 
then we can scarcely expect efficiency 
Gradu- 
ates of the University Economic De- 


in the teaching of the subject. 


partment who receive the teacher's cer- 
tificate have had more than 50 hours in 
their special work. The problem as to 
the qualification of teachers is purely 
academic. 

The fact that an argument exists be- 
cause of a crowded curriculum should 
not affect the introduction of economics 
in the secondary schools. It is scarcely 
to be expected that an unrelated subject 
such as English or Language will make 
way for this comparatively new and un- 
tried science. It is 


not necessary. 


There is no good reason why history in 


some of its periods cannot be appreci- 
ated and without loss of effectiveness in 
its teaching. Economics should be so 
taught as to be a vital force in the inter- 


pretation of history. The two subjects 
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supplement one another by reason of 
their subject matter and the introduc- 
tion of political economy will vitalize 
history by giving it a more definite ob- 
If it 


be true that economics can be made a 


jective and by its appeal to men. 


powerful force in our educational pro- 
gram then it is high time that curricu- 
lum “jockeying” and “gerrymandering” 
should stop. 

There are, probably, three different 
methods being used in the teaching of 
economics: one method aims to place 
an emphasis upon industrial; another 
method the 
comprehension of all the social, politi- 
cal and industrial problems of the na- 
This lat- 
ter method would convert the class into 


conceives economics as 


tion, state and neighborhood. 


a kind of lyceum for the discussion of 
poverty, philanthropy, corrections, em- 
ployment, sanitation, street improve- 
ments, real estate, municipal ownership, 
party platforms, municipal charters and 
the city council. A third method con- 
ceives economics as a science with prin- 
and constructive 
Such an approach means the 


ciples, organization 
policies. 
discussion and appreciation of certain 
it aims to build in 
such a way as to avoid disconnected 
problems—it endeavors to make clear 


basic frame work 


many general principles which may be 
applied not only to a problem but to a 
group of problems. The method of ap- 
proach in economics is determinative of 
its worth. Properly developed the sub- 
ject is powerful, disciplinary, co-ordi- 
nated, and applicable; improperly un- 
derstood it is superficial, disconnected 
and inadequate. Possibly there is no 
better way to portray the inadequacy of 
some methods than to briefly work 
through the general structure of polit- 
ical economy. 

We begin with a mass of goods in 


various stages of development. Surely 















it will not be difficult for the student to 
make an invoice of many of the things 
that contribute to 
Land, 


human welfare. 


buildings, animals, machinery, 
raw materials, air, sunshine, moisture 
are readily listed. Time and place find 
some of these goods in such quantities 
that their appropriation requires no 
competitive struggle and we call them 


free. 


nomic. 


The remaining goods are eco- 
Some economic goods are ready 
for their ultimate use and you desig- 
nate them consumer’s goods. Those 
that are used in the process of ripening 
and maturing final use goods you desig- 
nate producer’s goods. Add to these 
simple and fundamental conceptions the 
nature of personal services. We are 
now ready for an understanding of the 
term “wealth,” and for the broad com- 
prehension of economic inquiry. 

Separating from the mass of goods, 
consumer’s goods, viz., dwelling houses, 
food, clothing, fuel, and cultural ob- 
jects, we are ready for some conclu- 
sions: 

1. Some of these goods have a use 
which is highly transitory; others a use 
more or less lasting. The significance 
of judgment in choosing goods is clear- 
ly seen. 

2. Most of our life effort consists of 
a struggle to command goods and ser- 
vices. Abundance and limitation char- 
acterize the nature of a given civiliza- 
tion. , 

3. The efficiency of a quantity of 
goods depends not 
but 


alone upon choice 


upon economy. Thrift, working 
men’s budgets, inventions, schools are 
now given a place in the social and 
economic structure. 

4. The mass of products is quite in- 
dependent of the quantity of money. A 
splendid opportunity to point out that 
the latter is a means only to bringing 
forth consumers’ goods. 
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5. Haphazard_ choice, spendthrift 
consumption interferes with the appli- 
cation of goods to their most economic 
use. 

6. The diminishing utility of similar 
units and 
variations in consumption is important 
in a consideration of the standard of 
living. 


bringing about selections 


Compare the utility of money 
and bread; compare utilities to the rich 
and poor. Consumers’ surplus presents 
itself at this point. Let the students 
consider for two minutes the effect of 
a more equal distribution of wealth 
upon utility and consumers’ surplus. 


a 


7. Governments guarantee standards 
in food products and in dwelling house 
construction. 

Thus from a simple fundamental un- 
derstanding of consumers’ goods the 
student readily passes, consistently and 
logically, to a grasp of some of the 
most important life problems and en- 
deavors. Emerging from this general 
field of consumption his imagination 
and sympathy are broadened; his men- 
tality and life purpose are disciplined. 
One can easily challenge any other sub- 
ject within the same period of time, to 
contribute as much to the mental, moral 
What is 
more, this general development of the 


uplift of men and women. 


subject matter precludes both the his- 
There 
is little material for the study of the 
historical development of consumption. 


torical and haphazard methods. 


Something can be accomplished by the 
presentation of the Engel charts. Some 
interesting collateral reading could be 
assigned concerning early life in the 
American colonies. I presume that the 
teacher who presents economics from 
the haphazard viewpoint, would, in 
teaching the consumption of goods, take 


his class to the village market, tabulate 


the various amounts of food and num- 
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bers of animals, spend an_ unusual 
amount of time with household bud- 
gets, read several articles relative to 
infantile mortality, have the pure food 
law reported to the class and engage a 
social worker to address the class on the 
general topic, “In City Slums.” As 
valuable as such observation and mate- 
rial might be, they must not be pre- 
sented as more than an enlargement and 
illustration of economic principles. As 
far as consumption is concerned, the 
basic considerations are: 

1. The nature and classification of 
goods; the meaning of wealth and the 
general purpose of political economy. 

2. The meaning and forms of utility 
in time, place, form and as between 
classes. The economic order of con- 
sumption. 

3. The the so-called 
standard of living; the application of 
goods to use. 


meaning of 


4. The importance of saving to the 
saver and the community; the evil of 
indiscriminate spending. 

The production of wealth is the least 
difficult division of economics to teach. 
We are simply asking for the forces 
that bring to hand such an abundance 
of goods. Jn general it is necessary that 
the class comprehend the time and sac- 
rifice aspects of production; also the 
productivity of all forms of economic 
enterprise. Approaching the study 
more specifically one finds a natural 
subdivision in the factors of production. 
Land, its attributes, contribution, and 
position as a prime factor require little 
drilling. Labor, its forms, efficiency, 
and supply are easily appreciated. The 
nature of capital, its relation to wealth, 
consumer's goods and personal ability 
require constant review. The class 
should be able to enumerate and classi- 


fy the different forms of capital and to 
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fully understand its origin and mainte- 
nance. The fourth factor, namely, the 
enterprise, should be carefully distin- 
guished from the capitalist. The neces- 
sity for guidance in enterprise, its intri- 
cacies and risks must be so set forth as 
to properly estimate the worth of indus- 
trial education, experience and the pres- 
After a detailed 
survey of the factor of production it 
is opportune to take up the study of 
their organization and _ co-operation. 
The localization of industry or geo- 
graphical division of labor, the division 
of occupations and the intensive divis- 
ion into processes naturally unfold. 
Few parts of economics require more 
constant appeal to breadth of view on 
the part of the class. It seems advis- 
able to move slowly in order that the 
machine age and its untouched conse- 
quences may be viewed socially and 
industrially. Evolution of the forms of 
business undertaking and the various 
aspects of state help permits an unusual 
grasp of the importance of law. The 
laws of increasing and diminishing re- 
turn, explain not only the limitation of 
civilization but also the rise of power 
in the hands of the few. Such knowl- 
edge should be a mighty force in the 
maturing and inspiring of students. 


ent economic regime. 


In the division of production a splen- 
did opportunity would seem to exist for 
supplemental readings in industrial his- 
tory. A study of the English and 
American industrial revolution gives 
the tlass a high regard for history and 
allows the student to move back 500 
years in historical interpretation. Like- 
wise the field of production offers op- 
portunity for industrial excursions and 
possibly for some comparative charts 
showing the range and magnitude of 
production. But care must be used to 
avoid over-reaching in this collateral 

















work. The entire co-ordinated field of 


productive forces must be clearly devel- 
oped and from this study a group of 
present day problems emphasized. 
Some of these problems are: 

1. The relation of the factor labor 
(population) to the law of diminishing 
returns (land), (food). 

2. The relation of the law of increas- 
ing returns to the size of business un- 
dertakings. And above all the social 
and political consequences of large 
scale business. 

3. An appreciation of the roundabout 
method in production with its conse- 
quent demand for capital. 

4. The irresponsibility of competition 
under certain conditions with its result 
to the public good. 

5. The importance of individual in- 
ventive and the danger of state action. 

6. Land tenure as a social, political 
and industrial force. 

Assuming a mass of goods already in 
existence and the possibility of bringing 
forth large quantities for future use, 
we are prepared for an investigation of 
exchange. There are just two basic 
aspects of this inquiry: [irst, what are 
the forces that determine the powers of 
a given goods to command others in ex- 
change; second, the mechanism (ma- 
The nature of 
demand ties back to utility and con- 
sumption. 


chinery) of exchange. 


It would seem highly unde- 
sirable in the secondary schools to at- 
tempt anything like an understanding of 
the relation of marginal utility to vatue. 
Rather value should simply be consid- 
ered as a relation between supply and 
demand. The nature of supply carries 
the student back to production. It 
should not be so difficult to grasp broad- 
ly fixed and increasable supply—and 
increasable supply under increasing and 


diminishing cost. An enumeration of 
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III 





the costs of production must be made, 
pointing out to the student that these 
elements will be discussed more fully in 
another division of the subject, distri- 
bution. Market value should be taken 
up first with constant emphasis upon 
the short run character of supply and 
demand. Extend the time and normal 
value presents itself. Monopoly value 
and average value present no terrors. 
Social The 
mechanism of exchange offers studies 
in money, 


value is unimportant. 


banking, marketing and 


transportation. 

This phase of economics, namely, ex- 
change, offers a splendid opportunity 
for some readings in industrial history. 
There are few historical subjects so in- 
teresting and broadly co-ordinating as 
money, banking, commerce and rail- 
ways. No argument is required as to 
the absolute necessity of presenting the 
problems of exchange, systematically. 
We must insist upon thorougnness in 
respect to: 

1. Diminishing cost, fixed expenses, 
speculation, capitalization and monop- 
oly. The entire railway and corpora- 
tion problems depend upon such related 
knowledge. Here the student most 
readily understands the purpose and 
work of utility and trade commissions. 

2. Elasticity in money and banking, 
the relation of money to consumption, 
production and General 
price fluctuation with its consequences 
is explained in this way—also the bank- 
ing system of the United States. 


3. International value and the signifi- 


exchange. 





cance and power of effectiveness in spe- 
The tariff, 
merchant marine and marketing prob- 
lems find solution at this point. 


cial branches of production. 


The distribution of income is the last 
and possibly the most valuable part of 
economics. 


What determines the share 
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that will be distributed to 
each of the factors of production? 
What of the 
monthly and annual flow of economic 


of income 


division will be made 


goods? Fortunately the class will be in 
possession of much that is helpful in an 
understanding of rent, interest, wages, 
and profits. They have already tearned, 
from the earlier development of the 
subject, the dependence upon competi- 
tion as a regulator in economics; that 
the factors of production co-operate in 
ripening goods ; the controlling force of 
the least efficient producers necessary 
product ; 


increasing and diminishing 


cost. Rent emerges from the more or 
less effective use of lands—a different- 
ial return from a natural agent of pro- 
Economic and contract rent 


are easily distinguished. 


duction. 
The popular 
conception of rent must be limited. 
Rent and prices; prices and progress; 
the reasons, disadvantages and advan- 
tages of private land holdings call for 
explanation. The upper and lower lim- 
its of wages make a good starting point 
for this question. The true source of 
the 


the 


products advanced as_ wages; 


peculiar nature and effect of 


the labor supply; the significance of 


labor groups; kinds of wages; power, 
purpose and limitation of labor organi- 
zations are most important. Capital 
supply and capital demand determine 
the extension and margin of invest- 
turn the 
Different rates of inter- 


est; the relation of interest to money; 


ments which in determine 


intercst rate. 
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its justification and future force must 
be broadly set forth. Profits are most 
readily comprehended and justified in 
Their 


differential and transitory character un- 


relation to industrial risks. 
der competition may be contrasted with 
rent. Well developed classes may be 
able to follow the effect of an increase 
or decrease in the rate of any one in- 
come, upon the other income flows. 

Industrial history has an unimpor- 
tant application to distribution. Discon- 
nected comments, unorganized and sta- 
tistical reviews of the income rates at 
different times in different places are 
absurd. From the student’s brief study 
of this inexhaustible subject, distribu- 
tion, some conclusions should be red 
lettered : 


1. The necessary rate of income to 
the different factors of production will 
counteract any extreme doctrine in re- 
gard to wage increase. 


2. The failure of competition in labor 
bargaining and monopoly profits create 
the necessity for state interference. 


3. The present system of distribution 
was developed around expediency, eff- 
ciency and industrial invention. Any 
change necessitates the exercise of ex- 
treme care and slow adaptation. 

The intention of this paper has been 
to drive through the general structure 
of economics in order, more or less suc- 
cessfully, to bring out its disciplinary 
strength, and _ teaching 
method. 


problems 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY IN THE GRADES 
BY WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 
SUPERVISOR OF HISTORY, OAKLAND 


HE speaker emphasized in an ex- 
tempore talk the following points : 
A. The struggle of history for recog- 
nition in the curriculum. (Fora survey 
of the entrance of history into the high 
school—a topic outside the scope of this 
paper—see History Teachers’ Maga- 
zine, Vol. V, pages 311-318, Dec., 1914.) 
I. American history gained entrance 
to the elementary schools in the first 
third of last century, but “the history of 
foreign countries, however desirable it 
may be, cannot ordinarily enter into a 
system of common school education with- 
out opening too wide a field. It is safer 
in general to treat it as a superfluity, and 
leave it to such as have leisure in after 
life.’ Report N. Y. Supt. of Schools, 
1833-35. This view prevailed for about 
fifty years. 
I]. In 1892 the N. E. A. 


Committee of Ten. 


created the 
The report of this 
committee’s 


conference on History, 


Civil Government and Political Econ- 
omy asked for eight consecutive years 
of history, of which the plan for the 
upper four years of the elementary 
were : 

lifth and Sixth Grades 


and Mythology. 


siography 


Seventh Grade—American History 
and [lements-of Civil Government. 
Kighth 


History 


Grade—Greek and Roman 


with their Oriental connec- 


tions. As a possible shorter course the 


committee advised beginning a year 
later and pushing the Greek and Ro- 
man history into the first year of the 
high school and condensing the high 
school course outlined. 


Il. The N. E. A. 


Twelve on the rural schools in 1895 


Committee of 


suggested : 


Group I (Age, 5-7)—Stories from 
biography, history, and travels. Ex- 
planation of pictures, 

(Age 7-9) — Current 
Stories of eminent characters 


Group II 
Events. 
and memorable events. 

Group III (Age 9-11 )—Extension of 
II. Readings in United States history. 

Group IV (Age _ 11-13)—Selected 
epochs of general history with study of 
leading historical characters. 

IV. Plan of Miss Lucy M. Salmon 


of Vassar. Appendix II, Report of 
Committee of Seven, 1898: 
Grade III. Stories from Iliad, Odys- 


sey, Aeneid, Sagas, Nibelungen Lied, 


King Arthur, Roland, Hiawatha. 


Grade IV. Biographies of 80 persons 
prominent in history of Europe and 
both 
See Report, page 168. 

Grade V. Greek 
tory to 800 A. D. 
VI. 


America Ancient and Modern. 


and Roman His- 


(;rade Mediaeval and Modern 
History. 

Grade VII. 
VIII. 


V. Plans of value suggested by in- 


English History. 
Grade American History. 
dividuals. 
I—E. W. 
Graded 
Co.) 


Grade 1, Primitive Aryans; Grade 2, 


Kemp, 1902 (History for 


and District Schools, Ginn & 


gyptians, Phoenicians, [lebrews; 


Grade 3, Greeks; Grade 4, Romans; 
Grades 5 and 6, Mediaeval and Mod- 
ern European, especially English 


phases ; Grades 7 and 8, American [is- 
tory. 

[I—Chas. A. McMurray, 1903 (Spe- 
cial Method in History, Macmillan Co., 
Chapter VIII). 
ics in European and American History 


A combination of top- 
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ee 


tion of these topics is based not upon 


reinforced by literature. selec- 
chronology, but upon the quality of the 
story, its spirit and setting, and its fit- 
ness to educate children of the given 
age,” page 241. 

I1I—W. 
the Elementary 
Book Co.). 


I’. Bliss, 1911 (History in 
Schools, American 

Grades 1 to 3, Primitive Civilization ; 
Grade 4, Ancient Greeks, Romans and 
Teutons ; Grades 5 and 6, Selected top- 
ics, Europe 800-1815; Grades 7 and 8, 
American history with necessary refer- 
ences to Europe. 

V—Committee of 
Historical Association, 1909. (The 
Study of History in the Elementary 
Schools, Scribners. ) 


Eight American 


Grades 1 and 2, Indian Life, Holiday 
Stories; Grade 3, Heroes, Moses to 
Columbus ; Grades 4 and 5, Scenes and 
from American 


persons History ; 


Grade 6, European background of 


and 8, 


American History and great events in 


, 


American History; Grades 7 


European History. 

As result of these plans and text- 
books or readers written to accord with 
them, history has become a part of the 
elementary school curriculum either as 
a separate subject or as part of the 
work in English, in very many schools 
of the country. 

B—Aims of history teaching in the 
grades. 

I—In general “we believe that a lead- 
ing aim in history teaching is to help 
the child appreciate what his fellows are 
doing, and to help him to intelligent 
voluntary action in agreement or dis- 
agreement with them.’ Committee of 
Eight, Introduction, page x. 

I1—The aim of European history in 
particular: 

a. To make children “familiar with 
names and incidents that have become 
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a part of the common stock of knowl- 
edge of intelligent people.” 
36. 


Bliss, page 


b. To explain “important elements 
of our civilization.” Committee of 
Eight, page 23. 


c. To explain “how the movements 


for discovery and colonization origin- 
Committee of Eight, page 23. 

d. To impress upon the child the fact 
that “the beginnings of American ways 


ated.” 


of living are to be sought far back in 
the story of the world.” Committee of 
Eight, page 23. 

e. To help weld our cosmopolitan 
city populations into a homogeneous 
community, that America 
takes the best from all nations; to make 
the German or Russian (for example) 
feel that he is not entirely a stranger 
in a strange land, but that he need dis- 
card chiefly what is incompatible with 
the ideals of the 


believing 


“land where hatred 
expires.” 

C—Methods of Approach. 

I—From the viewpoint of ethics and 
(See 
Course of Study for the Elementary 
Schools, City of Berkeley, 1915 Edi- 
tion), and History Teachers’ Maga- 
zine, Vol. VI, pages 328-330. No text 
books prepared. For bibliography, see 
Berkeley Course of Study. 

II—I*rom the Culture Epoch View- 
point. 


civics, the developing citizen. 


This has been emphasized by many 
Normal Schools. It is valuable in low- 
er grades especially where instruction 
is a part of the reading. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory series of books is by 
Katherine Dopp, published by Rand, 
McNally Co., “The Tree Dwellers,” 
“The Early Cave Men,” “The Later 
Cave Men,” “The Early Sea Dwell- 
ers,” etc. 

I1I—From the biographical point of 
view. 
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Also excellent where work is a part 
of the English course. Especially 
adapted to Grades IV, V and VI. Many 
series of supplementary books of 
biography and stories exist. Among the 
books of this class are, the ‘‘Stories” 
series by Baldwin and Guerber and the 
“Famous Men” series by Haaren and 
Poland, both published by American 
Book Co. (2) Mediaeval Builders of 
Modern World and others, by Parian 
Lansing, published by Ginn & Co. (3) 
The Abbott biographies, published by 
Harper & Bros., and (4) Miss Tap- 
Only 
an indication of what may be found is 
pointed out here. 


pan’s books, various publishers. 


Consult catalogues 
of leading publishers and bibliograph- 
ies in Bliss and Committee ot tight. 

[V—I*rom the standpoint of English 
History. 

Most books on this line are for the 
seventh grade. It is the best line to 
pursue in strongly English communities 
or where the purpose is to emphasize 
the history of our institution—hardly 
the 
Good texts of this sort are: 


suitable topic for elementary 


schools. 
Atkinson: 
American History, Ginn. 


European Beginnings of 


Mowry: First Steps in the History 
of England, Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Warren: Stories from English His- 
tory, D. C. Heath. 

V—From the viewpoint of the de- 
velopment of our people in Europe and 
their transfer to America. 

This is the broadest and probably the 
best plan. Among the books more or 
less adapted to this plan are: 

Atkinson: An Introduction to Amer- 
ican History, Ginn & Co. 

sourne and Benton: Introductory 
American History, D. C. Heath, 

Elson and MacMullan: The Story of 
the Old World, World Book Co. 


Gordy: American Beginnings in Eu- 
rope, Scribners. 

Hall: Our Ancestors in Europe, Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. 

Harding: The Story of Europe. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Mace and Tanner: The Story of Old 
Europe and Young America, Rand, 
MeNally & Co. 

Nida: The Dawn of American His- 
tory in Europe, Macmillan. 

Niver: Old World Steps to Amer- 
ican History, Atkinson, Mentzer & Co. 
D—Meeting the Local Situation. 

I—Determine the plan of approach 
best suited to local conditions, 1. e., 
character of population, place of work 
in course of study, time to be gtven, 
training of teacher, etc. 

11—Adapt 


grade. 


work carefully to the 
Use care in selection of a book. 
Although most books mentioned under 
Plan IV are intended primarily for the 
sixth grade, they will be found to vary 
considerably in style, difficulty of vo- 
cabulary. 

I1I—Aids to study in the form of 
topics, suggestive questions are excel- 
lent in some texts, poor in some, lacking 
in others. The texts also vary widely in 
value and attractiveness of illustrations, 
In the hands of some teachers all these 
may be safely omitted; in other cases 
the best devices will be necessary. 

Ik—Method of Class Work. 

Let pupils answer in class and if 
need be discuss each question as: Who 
were living here when Columbus came? 
$y question and answer methods, bring 
out essential facts about Indians’ mode 
of life. 
be big cities, railroads, electric lights, 
etc., had the Indians been left to them- 


Do you think there would now 


selves? Irom what parts of the world 


Had their 


ancestors always lived in these parts? 


did the white men come? 
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Who possessed these places in Ancient 
times? What sort of people were the 
ancestors of these English, Spanish, 
etc., about the time that Christ lived? 
Discuss habits of these “white Indians” 
and pave the way for their invasion of 
and schooling in the Roman Empire. 
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We are now ready for a step by step 
presentation of the development of the 
modern civilization of Western Europe 
No book 


has a satisfactory set of questions, but 


and its transfer to America. 


many of those in Mace and Tanner are 
suggestive. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Mr. Delbert Brunton, Chairman. 


Dr, W. H. 


Snyder acted as chairman in the absence of Mr. Brunton. 


CAN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE BE MADE TO SERVE ITS COMMU- 
NITY PRIMARILY AND BE AN END IN ITSELF? 


RE. 


GOULD, 


PRINCIPAL SAN DIEGO HIGH SCHOOL 


N every community where a Junior 
College has been started the work 

in its inception has had a primary aim: 
the duplication as nearly as possible of 
certain courses at the University of 
California. This has been done with 
the avowed intention of making it pos- 
sible for those who, through some se- 
ries of misfortunes or through the de- 
sire of their parents to keep them «at 
home longer, cannot go away to col- 
lege, to do a part of their college cr 
university education nearer home. In 
most cases those who have stayed have 
done so merely because they were un- 
able to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to go away, and because they 
were willing to take this means of con- 
tinuing their education as a second 
choice. I feel that the Junior College 
can never reach a very wide sphere of 
influence or usefulness if this continues 
to be its primary reason for existence. 
It must be put upon some footing which 
will make it sought after for itself, and 
by those who have no thought of some- 
thing better which they were unable to 
attain. I believe that the greatest field 


of usefulness for the Junior College is 
going to be found in serving the com- 
munity where it exists and co-operating 
with the people of the community to 
make itself of the greatest service pos- 
sible. 

There is no doubt that feelings of 


this sort have come to almost every- 


one who has had anything to do with 
the guiding of the fortunes of these 
young institutions, and they have 
doubtless felt that for reasons of this 
sort it is necessary that the Junior Col- 
leges have 


standards of their 


which are not dictated by universities. 


own 


In accordance with this idea the Junior 
Colleges have practically uniformly 
opened their doors to all high school 
graduates, irrespective of the fact that 
they may or may not have succeeded in 
making full recommendation in_ their 
high school work. It has been felt that 
the Junior College has a debt to these 
as well as to those who were fortunate- 
ly able to make all grades of recom- 
There can be no 
question that this policy ought to be 


continued and _ it 


mending standard. 


can be so. con- 
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tinued without in any way decreas- 
ing the efficiency of the work that is to 
be done by those expecting to continue 
at the university. No graduate of a 
Junior College should be recommended 
to a university unless he has completed 
his secondary work with recommending 
grades, and has shown good ability 
during his Junior College course. With 
such a safeguard as this, and with the 
additional safeguard that the quality of 
the work done in the various classes 
can be upheld by the standards set by 
the instructor, neither the university 
nor the Junior College need fear that 
those who go on will not be adequately 
prepared for the work of the upper 
division. 

The wider usefulness of the Junior 
College must, however, be sought by 
the introduction of courses of various 
kinds that will be given, not because 
they lead primarily toward university 
work, but because they meet a more or 
less immediate need of the city or 
It would 
be rather difficult to prescribe exactly 
what this should be; in fact, it can be 


county in which they exist. 


arrived at only by a careful survey of 
the conditions which must be met and 
of the needs that are felt. In a com- 
munity where mining is a prominent 
industry advanced courses in chemis- 
try, metallurgy and assaying should 
Courses that will 


appeal to adults in various walks of 


find a ready demand. 
life can be added. I see no reason why 
a Junior College in an agricultural 
not offer short 
courses in various phases of agriculture 


community should 
as well as one or two year courses. The 
institution might conduct in a modest 
way an This 
could be begun in connection with the 
agricultural work of the high school 


experimental station. 


department with very slight expense, 
and expanded as its usefulness became 
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apparent. In various cities groups of 
adults are interested in study, as is 
shown by the number of women who 
take up study courses under the direc- 
tion of literary clubs or in correspond- 
ence schools. There is no doubt that 
advanced courses in the history of art, 
the drama, or foreign languages such 
as Spanish would be sought for by the 
grown-ups of the community if they 
could be assured that they would be 
welcomed to the halls of learning. 

A great many high schools conduct 
very efficient commercial departments. 
The bulk of the energy of these depart- 
ments is given over to preparing for 
positions which are essentially clerical. 
Every community has many broader 
business interests, and its young men 
would be eager to take up such subjects 
as would lead them out into broader 
views and its 


of the business world 


needs. Some advanced work along the 
lines of advertising, salesmanship, busi- 
ness organization, economics, money 
and banking, marketing and _ similar 
lines ought to prove very attractive for 
young men who could attend the Junior 
College for a part of the day or possi- 
bly could give all of their time to it for 
a year or two. 

need for 
trained mechanics with some ability be- 


No city is without its 
yond merely that required to manage 
machinery. It ought to be possible to 
offer a course of two years in such lines 
as mechanical engineering or electrical 
engineering which would put young 
men with ability in these lines in a posi- 
tion to become more than merely tin- 
kerers with automobiles or similar ap- 
paratus. Into such a course might be 


put advanced work in mathematics, 


drawing, machine shop, physics, and 
one cultural subject during the first 
year, with a continuation of all these 
subjects in second 


the year, except 
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physics. This could be replaced by 
work in the theory of gas engines or in 
practical electrical lines. 

very city has a certain number of 
young people in it who will go into 
various phases. of 


public employ. 


Courses which 
will take up directly some theories of 
government together with the work in 
practical problems that will face those 
who enter upon municipal or county 


might be introduced 


service. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that the possibilities of work of this 
type for the Junior College are limited 
only by the needs of the community in 
which they are established. It must be 
remembered, however, that it will not 


MANUAL 
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do to suppose that we can offer in a 
theoretical way work which will be of 
value unless who handle the 
classes are men and women who really 


those 


know something from a practical point 
of view of the things that they are try- 
ing to deal with. It will be much easier 
to recognize the need than it will be to 
find the person who can adequately help 
to fill it. It will also be found possibly 
somewhat difficult to secure the neces- 
sary funds to carry out this work. It is 
therefore incumbent upon 
those who begin the work to begin it in 
a comparatively small way, and to know 
that they can convince their community 
of the value of the work before they 
undertake it. 


especially 


ARTS 


Miss Margaret Donaldson, Chairman. 


NEW METHODS OF EDUCATION IN FINE AND APPLIED ART 
WORTH RYDER 


BELIEVE that all branches of art 

should go along hand in hand as 
nearly as possible, but in the order of 
importance I[ would place “design” 
first, then modeling in clay, then draw- 
ing and painting, and lastly, manual 
training. by this I do not mean to 
slight manual training. I mean that be- 
fore great value can come from it the 
student must be taught creanve think- 


ing by means of the other things. 
DESIGN 


Design is the orderly arrangement of 
things. Nature itself is not art. The 


facts of nature when arranged by a hu- 


man intelligence mto an ordered whole 
produce art. There is no such thing as 
absolute beauty, and art therefore has 
an infinite series of degrees of quality. 


We can say that a work of art is fine, 


mediocre and bad. Sometimes a work 
of art that is bad for one will be good 
for another. It can in that sense be 
said to be both good and bad at the 
same time. [or instance, the opera 
Rigoletto. Personally I detest the men- 
tion of that opera to me. It is the 
cheapest and worst sort of musical com- 
position, but I have seen Italian barbers 
go into the seventh heaven of ecstasy 
over it. Ifa very considerable number 
of people get a fine enjoyment out of a 
work of art, then I may say it is con- 
structive and worth while. 

Design can be given to children just 
as soon as they are able to hold a pencil. 
It is more important to them at that 
time than learning to write. I believe 
they should be given elements from the 
facts about them—birds, flowers, shells, 


beetles, and all sorts of things. Let 
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them make original designs from these 
things. Immediately the creative fac- 
ulty is called into play. Never let them 
lose this all important activity. Fine 
color combinations, fine arrangements 
of lines and masses can be taught at this 
time. They should not be given plaster 
casts of geometric forms. These things 
only weary the students and they learn 
nothing worth while from them. 
them nature at 


Give 
Let them 
I would 


like to see students work out their de- 


all times. 
think in terms of natural law. 


signs on large sized blackboards, using 
both hands with large free arm move- 
ments. This gets the body into the 
swing of beautiful lines. They come to 
Have them 
or conventionalize all 


feel beauty instinctively. 
idealize torms, 
this stimulates imagination and they 
come to have innate knowledge of uni- 
versals. 


MODELING IN CLAY 


These designs can and should be ren- 
dered in clay and carved in wood. 
Modeling gives a motor memory that 
makes the mind richer and fuller by far 
than mere drawing. Modeling I con- 
sider to be the most important means of 
rounding out children. It puts them in 
the way of seeing and feeling all 
around things. Let them make plaster 
casts of real objects of nature, leaves, 
fruits, and flowers. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 


In our schools there is too much imi- 
To imi- 
tate a plaster cast or an object of na- 
ture 


tative drawing and painting. 


a tree, or a human being might 
produce craftsmen in time, but it will 
never produce an artist of real worth 
because it is death to creative thinking. 


Insist upon memory drawing. Have 
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them study life, animals in action, ani- 
mals are an easy means of the study of 
some of the most fundamental laws of 
life. The will to live, the struggle to 
survive, the causes of decay—love, 
hate, anger, etc. These are common to 
most of the living things and form the 
basis not only for all great art but for 


great work in any line. 


I have worked out a system of anat- 
omy that teaches first the conventional- 
ized human form. It creates a sense 
of proportion, a sense of the perfection 
of type. When this is once a part of 
one’s innate knowledge then it is easy 
to draw or model any particular man or 
woman because the most important part 
is done automatically and the attention 
can be given immediately to the par- 
ticular variations. The Greeks under- 
stood this universal man merely from 
seeing the nude constantly before them. 
They soon come to know what perfec- 
tion of form really is. And there is such 
We, 


however, have lost this sense and we 


a thing as perfection in form. 


must get it by means of a study in an- 
atomy. This should go with a study of 
movement. A well built human being 
or animal moves in fine rhythmic lines 
of action. Rhythm is one of the basic 
elements of fine art. Have the student 
feel movement into every line that he 
puts down. 

In painting, color should be taught 
with design and independently from ob- 
jects of nature. Let them use nature to 
get color combinations from, but have 
them use different color combinations 
on the same designs. The best is then 
chosen from a series of many designs. 
This gives an intuitive knowledge of 
color that can be attained in no other 
way. 
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BOOKBINDING AS A SUBJECT FOR SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
BY ELNO REAVIS. 


HE past twenty years have seen a 

most marked advance in our con- 
ception of what constitutes true demo- 
cratic education of human_ beings. 
These years have given us those who 
possess “the vision,” so to speak; who 
now combat the old idea that education 
is preparation for life, and say that 
education is living, and when education 
ends life ceases; who realize that there 
can scarcely be knowing without doing, 
but that doing is knowing ; and who dare 
champion the idea that it is the birth- 
right of every child to be taught to 
“find himself” and to express himself 
through the doing of something useful. 
Teach our children to be useful, to do, 
to make, to conserve, be profitably occu- 
pied, to love labor, and then we can 
hope for the closing of corrective insti- 
tutions and the saving of their cost in 
money and in waste of human life. 

I am sure that it is with such aspira- 
tions as these, and with an earnest de- 
sire on your part to reach a larger per- 
centage of our children, that you teach- 
ers are so keen to occupy yet broader 
fields in manual education. Your work 
has already saved many a child to him- 
self and to useful citizenship ; you want 
to make the future losses yet smaller. 
One avenue open to you is, I believe, 
through an increase in the number of 
suitable activities you can offer to the 
children. Contrary to a popular belief 
we often hear expressed, our schools 
do not teach too many things, they teach 
too few; the greater the number of sub- 
jects well taught the greater the number 
of children saved. 

This trueism alone is justification for 
the claim that bookbinding deserves a 
place in our schools, and that the little 


already done in its name should be 
much extended. There are, however, 
several specific claims which this craft 
can rightly make in its own behalf and 
which I will review for you: 

I‘irst—Bookbinding embraces a very 
wide range of problems—from, for ex- 
ample, the simple booklet made of a 
paper cover around a few leaves, which 
any small child finds pleasure in put- 
ting together, up to the leather-encased 
volume bound by the master craftsman. 
It is, therefore, suitable for progressive 
instruction; it is adaptable education- 
ally. 

Second—Bookbinding reaches from 
the severely practical to the genuinely 
artistic, sanely combining the two, and 
is particularly suited for teaching their 
proper inter-relation. Only the cloth- 
ing and housing of the human body are, 
I believe, more worthy of our artistic 
efforts than is the clothing of our books. 

Third— 
application ; we come into touch with it 
every day in our ordinary lives. Which- 
ever way we turn, we meet some form 


s00kbinding is of universal 


of book or booklet-making ; it is a demo- 
cratic necessity. 

l‘ourth—Bookbinding employs only 
a very limited range of materials, and 
they are ones with which our children 
should be much better acquainted—the 
paper that every one uses, and wastes 
daily, and so few of us know any- 
thing about; the leather which each 
must wear, and one in a 
thousand can accurately identify or 
value; the cloth, adhesives, and a few 
other things 


yet not 


which remarks 
equally uncomplimentary to our fund 
of information can be truthfully made. 
Surely we should have more practical 


about 

















knowledge of these materials; if for no 
other reason than that we may buy them 
economically, and save their needless 
destruction. Perhaps that would even 
help America toward erasing the stigma 
of being the most wasteful nation in 
the world. 

l'ifth—Bookbinding, in its more ad- 
vanced forms, requires calculations, 
planning, and selection of best method 
for each step; it admits of only limited 
successful correction of errors, and for 
these reasons develops concentration in 
the pupil, along with an appreciation of 
care, neatness, cleanliness and accuracy 
in work, 

Sixth—Bookbinding induces respect 
for books, along with a desire for their 
preservation ; and it may well be a step- 
ping stone toward development of a 
taste for what is within the book covers. 

Seventh—Bookbinding is of com- 
mercial importance and, in certain of 
its branches at least, offers profitable 
employment to those engaged in it as a 
business. 

Kighth—Bookbinding is of practical 
worth to our schools themselves, be- 
cause, under proper guidance, pupils 
may greatly help in the preservation of 
school books—a matter of actual finan- 
cial concern to our state while it fur- 
nishes us texts. 

We 


democratic, 


have made books absolutely 


within the 
reach of the poorest and most distant ; 
we have put more beauty into the cover- 
ing of our cheap books than has any 
other nation 


placed them 


the work of our great 
artists embellishes the outside of vol- 
umes selling at mere nominal prices; 
while England and Continental Europe 
have been content to issue most such 
works in paper covers and leave to indi- 
vidual purchasers their binding or not, 
as they might choose. 
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Our wealth of cheap books has had 
its place in our national life, a great and 
a valuable place; it has been of inesti- 
mable worth to us and we should in no 
way detract from its honor. But have 
we no place for those bindings which 
are more enduring, which are livened 
by the spark of individuality and show 
the touch of the human hand? Will we 
be wholly satisfied with insubstantial 
and faulty 


book construction, and 


(mostly imitations) 
which, though pretty at first to look 
upon, we know will fade away with 
other shams and make-believes in a few 
short years at most? 


flimsy coverings 


No; I believe we 
have a place in this country for hand 
binding, and that there are unoccupied 
business opportunities for good hand- 
bookbinders. Not people waiting to 
place orders, but ready to be taught that 
they need an occasional book bound, 
just as much as they need a new Vic- 
trola record once in a while, or an even- 
ing at the theatre, or an occasional auto 
ride. All such things become necessi- 
ties to civilized man once he gets used 
So it should be with book- 
binding in our homes, 


to them. 


I will give you a single specific ex- 
ample to try to make clear and empha- 
size my thought. Take the matter of 
preserving periodicals; some of them 
at least are worth putting into book 
forms, are they not? We can probably 
all agree upon the National Geographic 
Magazine, for instance. I am glad to 
mention that particularly because the 
publishers just the 


figures of its circulation in California, 


have given me 
They were indeed a surprise: 36,000 in 
this state—5,095 in Los Angeles, 6,015 
in San Francisco, 1,730 in Oakland, 997 
in San Diego, 246 in Riverside, 282 in 
Now, if these 
36,000 subscribers in California would 


long Beach, and so on. 
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bind their two volumes this year that 
would be 72,000 copies of the National 
And I am 
can 


Geographic to be bound. 
sure that 
afford to pay two dollars a year to get 


every subscriber who 
the magazine can also afford another 
dollar or so a volume to put it into 
shape to preserve for his children, his 
And this is only 
one title, and one suggestion as to the 


friends and himself. 


binding for individual homes which is 
possible of doing in this country. Your 
own minds will doubtless carry you to 
the many multiplied possibilities which 
there are in such work, when once the 
habit of binding becomes common with 
our people. They do not bind now be- 
cause they have never thought about it; 
they do not know what it will cost; 
binding has not yet become a necessity 
to them. 

Let your high school pupils get to 
making books as a part of their hand- 
work, and you will do much toward 
inducing the homes to want more and 
better bindings, and the desire you 
foster there will encourage an occa- 
sional pupil to stick to this as his occu- 
pation, and so your efforts will have 
worked a double benefit. I happen to 
know that a few high schools are seri- 
ously considering the introduction of 
this work in their courses. To such as 
have mentioned the matter to me I have 
said: “Your most important concern 
for the course must be your instructor. 
If you place a so-called commercial 
binder—who is more—in 


charge, your work will be of too low a 


nothing 


grade, and much along the lines of edi- 
tion binding. If, on the other hand, you 
place a so-called craft binder in charge 
—one who knows only the slowest hand 
methods—your pupils, while they may 
make ‘a few good individual specimens, 
will get no further; the teacher lacks 
the commercial outlook. You should 
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have a combination of the two in your 
binder—the craft spirit, artistic enough 
and highly enough trained to produce 
genuinely good work, yet the business 
sense acute enough to realize that most 
of our pupils want eventually to make 
something out of what they are learn- 
ing.” 

A question which I suppose will nat- 
urally arise in the minds of any of you 
who might be interested in giving atten- 
tion, or greater attention, to bookbind- 
ing, is: “How can I qualify myself?” 
My answer may not be as informative 
as you would like. Bookbinding as a 
school work is not yet on the easy road; 
you must learn from those who know 
and those who have written. There are 
already several texts on bookbinding 
by English authors ; there may be found 
occasional opportunities for a teacher 
to do actual work in some shop, but 
these are rare, and while to be gladly 
accepted would probably give experi- 
ence in one phase only of the subject. 
Our Normal School is offering some 
work in bookbinding and we may prob- 
ably hope for its extension, as a greater 
interest is manifested on the part of 
students. It is a safe summary, I think, 
to say that the teacher who feels a 
genuine interest in bookbinding, who 
has skill in her hands and is painstaking 
and accurate, who possesses a reason- 
ably developed sense of the artistic, and 
who above all things is willing to work 
and to study until the subject is mas- 
tered, should do well in bookbinding 
and find herself very happy and useful 
teaching the subject. 

There should be openings in our 
schools for the supervision of such 
work in the grades. A series of prob- 
lems can be outlined quite as well in 
this subject as in any other branch of 
hand-work, and the more elementary of 
them at least can be well taught by 












































grade teachers under the supervisor’s 
general direction, and without the teach- 
ers themselves having a knowledge of 
real bookbinding. In such a way the 
mending and care of school books can 
be accomplished. It is folly to imagine 
that just anybody can mend; repair 
work really requires the very best 
understanding of construction, pro- 
cesses and materials, so that the mend- 
ing may be suitably done. But if the 
supervisor has this full understanding 
of the subject, she can reduce the weak- 
nesses of books to a series of classes of 
defects, as, for example (1) torn 
leaves, (2) loose leaves, (3) covers 
loose, (4) covers torn, (5) sewing 
broken, etc., and can formulate mend- 
ing exercises for each type of defect; 
she can have the exact material selected 
for use; she can specify the particular 
process to be followed; and the actual 
work can be carried out by grade teach- 
ers, and in the larger schools under the 
supervision of the librarian. 
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In conclusion, let me repeat a quota- 
3ritish Trade Bookbindings 
and Their Designers,” by Esther Wood, 


as an ideal in this work: 


é 


tion from 


Books hold a distinct place among 
the subjects of applied art. What 
beauty they may claim in form and or- 
nament belongs to an order quite their 
own. Whether as the instruments of 
knowledge, the delight of quiet hours, 
or supremely as the channels of the wis- 
dom and aspirations of the past, books 
appeal to us for a certain decorative 
homage as temples wherein is enshrined 
the living sacrament of wisdom, the 
most immortal of mortal things. 

“The nearest analogy to the art of 
bookbinding is that of dress. The art 
of the bookbinder is to contrive a garb 
becoming to the author and to the nat- 
ure of his work, just as the art of dress 
is to express in some degree the char- 
acter and function of the wearer!” 


Miss Anna M. Tietjen, Chairman. 


WANT to speak of some recent dis- 
coveries by German scholars upon 
the conception entertained by Goethe of 
the figure of Faust at the end of his 
career, or of Faust’s old age and death. 
These discoveries throw a fresh and 
interesting light upon the universality 
of Goethe’s mind. They show anew 
and in a striking manner how the figure 
of Faust more and more became to 
Goethe a representative of humanity in 





Miss M. A. Ijams, Secretary. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES CONCERNING THE CONCLUSION OF 
GOETHE’S FAUST 


BY KUNO FRANCKE 


its widest sense, combining in his per- 
sonality human aspirations trom. all 
ages and countries, betraying traits of 
human character that on the one hand 
belong to the remote mythical past, on 
the other to the most-up-to-date and 
matter-of-fact present. 

I refer in particular to two studies 
that recently appeared in two successive 
years: (1) Ein englisches Urbild fur 
Faust by the Breslau Anglicist Gregor 
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Sarrazin, published in the /nternationale 
Monatschrift for October, 1911; (2) a 
series of articles entitled Faust und 
Moses by the Berlin Academician Kon- 
rad DBurdach, published in the Litznngs- 
berichte 


der Wissenschaften for 1912. 


der Preussischen Akademie 


Sarrazin presents a perfectly simple 
and clear case. He shows conclusively 
that the whole episode of Faust’s or- 
ganizing and cultivating a new land 
won from the sea by the building of 
dykes, canals, and  ports,—that this 
whole episode shows affinity with Eng- 
lish life. 


Care, where he refuses to accept her 


I‘aust, in the scene with Dame 


phantastic biddings, says 


Nach druben ist die Aussicht was ver- 
rant. 

Tor, wer dorthin die Augen blinzend 
richtet, 

Licht uber Wolken seinesgleichen dich- 
tet ! 

Ker stehe fest und sehe hier sich um! 

Dem Tuchtigen ist diese Welt nicht 
stumm. 

Very properly Sarrazin sees in these 
words an affinity with the principles of 
English utilitarianism and agnosticism. 

Mephisto, on his return from his first 
successful sea expedition, says: 

Nur mit zwei Schiffen ging es fort, 
Mit zwanzig sind wir nur im Port. 

Das freie Meer befreit den Geist, 

Wer weiss da, was Besinnen Leisst! 
Da fordert nur ein rascher Griff ; 
Man fargt den Fisch, man fargt ein 

Schiff. 

Und ist man erst der Herr zu drei, 
Dann hackelt man das vierte bei. 

Da geht es denn dem funften schlecht ; 
Man hat Gewalt, so hat man Recht. 
Man fragt ums Was? und nicht ums 

Wie? 

Ich musste keine Schiffahrt kennen: 
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Krieg, Handel und Piraterie, 
Dreicinig sind sich, nicht zu trennen. 

Very properly, Sarrazin finds in these 
words a suggestion of the dominion of 
the sea as practiced by England in the 
age of Pitt and Canning. 

Then the and 
Baucis episode,—the wilful destruction 
of their modest and idyllic little farm- 
house by the arrogant magnate Faust, 


there is Philemon 


simply because it disturbs his ambitious 
colonizing schemes; and very properly 
Sarrazin sees in this episode a reflex of 


the evictions of Irish tenants by the 


great I¢nglish land-holders, or of the 
inroads of industrialism upon English 
country life such as Oliver Goldsmith 
laments in his Deserted Village. Cer- 
tainly the Germany of Goethe’s time 
had no such types of ruthless industrial- 
ism and landlordism as Faust stands for 
in this episode. The England, on the 
other hand, of the eighteenth century 
and the early nineteenth was the land 
where these excrescences of modern so- 
cial development flourished most con- 
spicuously. 

sut the main point, the real contribu- 
tion of Sarrazin’s paper, is this: he has 
discovered the figure which served Goe- 
the as prototype in his presentation of 
Faust as dyke-builder, as canal-builder, 
as founder of new ports and new hu- 
man habitations; he has discovered it in 
an Englishman. You know, a good 
many other prototypes for Faust’s ac- 
tivity have been suggested. It is possi- 
ble that Goethe’s interest in the Dutch 
dyke and canal system is reflected here. 
It is possible that Goethe’s admiration 
for Frederick the Great, in particular 
for Frederick’s colonizing enterprises in 
Silesia and West and East Prussia and 
his attempts to regulate the course of 
the Oder and Vistula rivers is reflected 


here. It is possible that Goethe’s un- 




















doubted knowledge of the measures 
taken by the Papal Government to drain 
the Pontinian swamps has exerted an 
influence upon the presentation of 
Faust’s comprehensive drainage 
scheme. Some people have even con- 
nected Goethe’s interest in the plan of 
a Panama Canal of which he heard in 
1827 with I‘aust’s canalizing plans. All 
these things may have been contributing 
elements. But Sarrazin has found the 
very man after whom Goethe fashioned 
the presentation of [aust as dyke- 
builder, port-founder, and colonizer of 
land newly won from the sea; and the 
name of this man is William Alexander 
Madocks, an English engineer and pro- 
moter, one of the pioneers of the Welsh 
slate industry. In 1798, this man 
bought some land in Carnarvonshire on 
the coast of Wales—so near the coast 
that it was exposed to the flood tide. 
He dyked in some 2000 acres, drained 
the land systematically, and founded on 
it the village Tremadock. Encouraged 
by his success, he began in 1807 the 
building of a great dam which was to 
shut out the sea from the whole coast 
district. Parliament granted him sub- 
sidies, and for seven years he employed 
300 to 400 workmen regularly on this 
great work, spending on it some 100,- 
000 Ibs. sterling. He himself failed 
financially, but the work was finished 
in 1814, and from it, and the dredging 
of the bay carried on with it, there have 
arisen the town and the harbor of Port 
Madoc, one of the principal export 
places of the Welsh slate industry of 
today. 


That Goethe knew of this man is cer- 
tain. In the summer of 1830 he read 
with great interest a book by one of the 
younger German litterateurs, which 
Varnhagen von Ense had sent him for 
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review: the Briefe eines Verstorbenen, 
by Count Pickler-Muskau, sketches of 
travel in England, Wales, and Ireland. 
Soon after, toward the end of the year 
1830, Goethe wrote a most appreciative 
review of this book. And one of the 
passages to which Goethe in his review 
clearly refers is a description by Pick- 
ler-Muskau of the Welsh coast district 
which was the scene of Mr. Madocks’ 
great harbor enterprises 





a description 
which bears many striking resemblances 
to the coast district which the aged 
‘aust by his dyke-building and _port- 
construction tries to reclaim from the 
sea. In December, 1830, Goethe began 
his work on the fifth act of the Second 
Part of Faust. Can there by any ques- 
tion that the whole scenery and indeed 
the whole spirit of the colonizing activ- 
ity of Faust as represented in this act 
are a reflex of what Goethe had read in 
Pickler-Muskau of the great engineer- 
ing feats of W. A. Madocks. 

By the side of this modern English 
engineer there must be placed, as the 
second and perhaps the most important 
constituent element of the character of 
the aged Faust, a heroic figure of oldest 
antiquity: Moses. It is to the credit 
of Konrad Burdach to have proved this 
conclusively. 

Goethe’s early interest in Moses is 
attested by what he tells in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit of his Old Testament 
studies, when a mere boy. 

In 1781 Goethe receives from Maler 
Muller, the Storm and Stress painter- 
poet, sketches representing the death 
of Moses in accordance with rabbinic 
tradition as leading to a combat be- 
tween angels and devils. Goethe an- 
swers: “In the choice of your subject 
you seem to have been led by a dim 


Internationale Monatschrift, loc. cit., p. 121. 
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poetic instinct rather than by a clear 
The 


combat between good and evil spirits 


sense of what is fit for painting. 


over the body of Moses is an insipid 
Jewish tale, devoid alike of divine and 
The 


says that Moses died after the Lord 


human feelings. Old Testament 
had shown him the promised land, and 
that he was buried by the Lord in a 


hidden spot. That is beautiful. But 


if, as your sketches force us to, we are 
made to see the great man who only a 
short while ago has been deemed 
worthy of the sight of God and upon 
whose brow even after the breath of 
life left him still lies 


after-glow of God’s glory—if we are 


has there the 
made to see this man under the feet of 
the devil, then we are incensed at the 
angel, who ought to have hastened 
hither a few moments earlier and hon- 
orably taken charge of the body from 
the departing soul. If one were to 
treat this whole subject at all, it seems 
to me it should be done in this manner: 
the saintly man, inspired by the beauti- 
ful vision of the promised land, dies in 
rapture and is carried away by angels 
in a glory, while Satan is seen only as 
a contrast figure in a corner of the fore- 
ground, where, without daring to lay 
hands upon the anointed of the Lord, 
he stealthily looks about himself wheth- 
er there might not be some sort of a 
chance for him here, too.”! 

You see, Goethe speaks here of the 
combat between good and evil spirits 
over Moses’ body as an insipid Jewish 
tale. 
nevertheless; and he tries to bring to 


And 


it is perfectly clear that Goethe's de- 


Sut he is clearly interested in it, 
light its genuine poetic meaning. 


scription of how the death of Moses 
should be represented in painting tallies 
in every detail with his own representa- 


1Sizungs Benichte loc. cit., p. 362. 
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tion of the death of Faust. For Faust, 
too, dies in rapture, inspired by the 
vision of a land of promise, where “a 
free people upon a free soil” shapes its 
destiny in daily work and daily strug- 
gle. laust, too, is carried away by the 
angels in a glory; while Mephisto in a 
corner vainly looks about for help and 
comfort. In other words, Goethe has 
clearly used the “insipid Jewish tale” 
for his own purposes. 


By purifying and spiritualizing it, he 
has made it a symbol of Faust’s victory 


over the powers of darkness. 
Only a 
Goethe's 


few more data to show 


continued with 
In 1797 Goethe 
writes for Schiller’s Horen an historical 


occupation 
Moses in later years. 


essay on Moses, laying particular stress 
upon his the march 
through the desert. The essay was, aft- 
er all, not published in the Horen. In 
1812 he buys a bronze copy of Michel- 


leadership in 


angelo’s statue of Moses; and repeat- 
edly he speaks of this work as exerting 
a charm upon him from which he can- 
not escape. In 1819 he speaks in a letter 
to Schubarth of himself in the midst of 
conflicting opinions as “the body of 
Moses about which the demons fought.” 

In short, Goethe’s interest in Moses 
is attested for a large part of his life. 
That at the end of his life he should 
have been influenced in his representa- 
tion of the combat of angels and devils 
for Faust’s soul by the legendary ac- 
count of Moses’ death, well known to 
him, is therefore not surprising; and 
indeed scholars have surmised it to be 
a fact ever since Schroeer in his Faust 
edition first suggested it. Burdach, 
however, has been the first to prove it 
beyond a shadow of a doubt. 

But Burdach proves more than this. 
He proves that Goethe from 1797 on, 


the year in which he returned to the 

















Faust subject, has constantly had 
Moses in mind in connection with 
Faust. He makes it probable that 
Goethe knew the Life of Moses, by 
Philo of Alexandria, in which Moses 
is represented as an inspired hero, a 
ruler, law-giver, prophet, philosopher, 
leader of his people. He makes it prob- 
able that Goethe knew the Vita Mosts 
by the Christian Neo-platonist Grego- 
rius of Nyssa, in which the ascent of 
Moses upon the mountain is made a 
symbol of the gradual and constant 
ascending of the soul to higher and 
higher visions of the divine. It may be 
doubtful whether in all his detail Bur- 
dach can be upheld. But that much is 
certain: two of the most striking fea- 
tures of the last act of the Second Part 
of Faust betray direct affinity with the 
two features of the Moses tradition just 
mentioned. Faust, like the Moses of 
Philo of Alexandria, appears in the last 
act as an inspired hero, a ruler, law- 
giver, prophet, leader of his people. 
And the reception of Faust’s soul into 
heaven is, like the ascent of Moses 
upon the mountain in Gregorius of 
Nyssa, represented as a constant rising 
to ever nobler conditions of existence 
and ever fuller visions of the infinite. 
Indeed, in that last marvelous scene 
where the immortal part of Faust is 
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carried through the phantastic moun- 
tain wilderness to higher and higher 
regions, all the figures—the holy an- 
chorites, the souls of sinless boys, the 
angels, the saintly penitents, as well as 
Faust—partake in this universal striv- 
ing for ever purer and ever more spir- 
itualized forms of life, so that this 
scene may justly be called a collective 
glorification of the fundamental ideal 
of the whole drama: the ideal of con- 
stant transformation and regeneration. 

We cannot be surprised that Goethe 
in his last years, when in conversations 
or in letters he mentions his working 
on Faust, speaks of it with a certain 
mystic awe, not calling it by name, but 
simply alluding to it as the “Haupt- 
werk,” the chief concern to which the 
rest of his life was to be devoted, the 
work which he was to leave behind as 
his chief message. The fact that he 
should have brought this work to a 
climax by embodying in it elements that 
had come to him on the one hand from 
a hard-headed representative of mod- 
ern English industrialism, Mr. Ma- 
docks, on the other from a heroic, mys- 
teriously grand figure of the dim past, 
Moses,—this fact gives us at least some 
idea of the wide and varied applicabil- 
ity of this work to the whole range of 
human problems. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF GERMAN, 


As a nation we are too tolerant of 
inefficiency in everything pertaining to 
public business. We are accustomed to 
inexperienced and incapable govern- 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


people, even some teachers, fail to real- 











ment officials; it is our system. When 
we get good ones it is more thru good 
luck than good management. Many 
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ize what the poor teaching of some 


particular high school subject may 


mean to a pupil in later life. I myself 
have some things laid up against one 
of my high school teachers, who ought 
to have been a real estate or insurance 
agent, and I have heard others express 
similar feelings toward other 


high 


school teachers. On the other hand, 
there are few people who do not all 
thru life cherish in their heart of hearts 
the deepest gratitude and warmest af- 
fection for one or more of their high 
school teachers. I had one such teach- 
er. I never had but two high school 
teachers altogether, one a pedagogical 
prince, the other a pauper. The mis- 


fortune of having spent two whole 
years in the school of that pauper I still 
feel almost every day of my life. So, 
when I say that we must uphold high 
standards in our profession I speak 
feelingly. 

It is not my intention today to speak 
of the comparative merits of the teach- 
er of a language once wholly foreign to 
him and the teacher who has spoken 
the language from childhood. I! do 
want to say, however, that every teach- 
er should have a considerable amount 
of training before being employed to 


We should 


not think of employing as teachers of 


teach his mother tongue. 


Ienglish in our high schools men and 
women who have spoken English all 
their lives, but have had no college 
training, or its equivalent. The same 
principle prevails in the public schools 
of Germany and France. Then it goes 
without saying that the foreigner who 
expects to be employed as a teacher of 
his native language in our high schools 
should have a thoro collegiate training 
in his subject, should make an exten- 
sive study, not only of the language, 
but also of the literature and the culture 
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of his country. 


The mere ability to 
speak the language taught does not by 


any means imply the scholarly equip- 
ment without which no teacher can 
ever hope to succeed in any schools be- 
yond the elementary. It is to be ex- 
pected that foreigners should find the 
acquisition of the necessary informa- 
tion easy for them, as compared with 
Americans, but they are likely to appear 
to less advantage in the professional 
courses now prescribed in California, 
unless they have had enough of their 
general collegiate training in America 
to enable them quite thoroly to under- 
stand American youth. No teacher is 
likely to have any large measure of 
success with pupils whom he cannot 
understand, especially pupils of the 
When the 


carries with him an atmosphere of sym- 


high school age. teacher 
pathetic understanding his pupils’ minds 
unfold and expand; where the teacher 
lacks sympathetic understanding there 
is a chill in his presence that causes the 
minds of his pupils to shrink back and 
assume a defensive attitude. 

There is no more important group of 
high school studies than foreign lan- 
guages, and there is no more important 
pedagogical problem before American 
educators today than that of the col- 
legiate training of high school teachers 
of modern languages. That the prep- 
aration offered by the colleges and uni- 
versities has not been ail that it should 
be is recognized by the training facul- 
tics themselves, and they now propose 
to remedy the defect. I say “they,” 
tho I am not so prejudiced as to think 
that all modern language departments 
of the colleges and universities thruout 
the country are vitally interested in the 
problem. There are some that are en- 
tirely satisfied so long as their gradu- 
ates may receive teachers’ certificates. 











They think that their work begins and 
ends with the teaching of a foreign 
language and the giving of a good in- 
troduction to its philology and litera- 
ture. They seem not to realize that 
some of their students will go out into 
the world to teach their subject, learn- 
ing how, if at all, by practicing on the 
pupils of our public schools. This 
would not be such a bad plan if all 
high school and college teachers were 
effective and progressive, which unfor- 
tunately is not the case. Because of 
this condition of affairs a movement 
has been inaugurated by the more pro- 
gressive teachers of the East, Central 
West, and South, to form a national 
federation of modern language teach- 
ers’ associations for the purpose of 
studying the special pedagogical prob- 
lems of our profession, seeking to se- 
cure more definiteness in aims and 
methods, and supporting a national or- 
gan in which shall be publisht the pro- 
ceedings of the various federated asso- 
ciations and the best papers read before 
them. The leading promoters of this 
movement invite us to join the national 
federation. 

Last December, in Cleveland, at the 
annual meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, the 
movement was launcht, after the read- 
ing of the preliminary report of a com- 
mittee which had been appointed to 
canvass the situation. That commit- 
tee’s report gave a résumé of the re- 
plies to the long questionaire sent out 
to the heads of modern. language de- 
partments of the leading colleges and 
universities of the country, inquiring in 
detail concerning the principles and 
practices followed by them in their 
training of high school teachers. Would 
you expect uniformity in principles? 
If so, you would be disappointed. 
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Would you expect uniformity in prac- 
tice? If so, you would again be dis- 
appointed. 

How shall we account for the lack 
of uniformity in aims and perform- 
ances among the modern language de- 
partments engaged in the preparation 
of high school teachers? It is doubt- 
less due to the fact that we have only 
lately come to realize that a high school 
teacher needs special training for each 
special subject he undertakes to teach, 
particularly if his specialty be a modern 
language. Why, it is only within the 
memory of my _ generation that the 
necessity of special training for college 
teachers has been recognized. I can 
remember the time when the title of 
Rev. was considered an _ adequate 
achievement to qualify for almost any 
college chair. But, in the course of 
time, the atmosphere cleared in the col- 
lege world, and after that it was only 
natural that the light should penetrate 
the next lower school and reveal the 
hollow places there. So much that was 
hollow had been revealed in college 
teaching that it would not have been 
reasonable to expect the teaching of the 
high schools to be free from flaws. The 
clearing of the atmosphere is still in 
process, even in the field of theory, and, 
as we all know, practice is likely to lag 
far behind theory. So far as the spe- 
cial fitness of particular teachers to 
teach their particular subjects is con- 
cerned, the situation in the colleges and 
universities can hardly be said to be in 
general superior to that in the high 
schools of our more cultured centers. 

The questionaire under consideration 
must have served the useful purpose of 
bringing home to the few college teach- 
ers who saw it their peculiar responsi- 
bility in the general educational system 
of our country. Many a man must 
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now realize as never before that in ad- 
dition to teaching his subject he is 
training others to teach it, and ought 
therefore to subject the courses he of- 
fers to a most critical examination as 
to whether perchance some improve- 
ments may not be advisable both in the 
substance of his courses and in the 
methods he employs. 

The German departments of the uni- 
versities have to provide two sets of 
courses, one in German, the other in 
It is to the 
latter that I ask your permission to con- 


the teaching of German. 


fine myself today, lest I should consume 
altogether too much time. And here a 
convenient outline for my remarks is 
furnisht by the Education courses re- 
quired for the high school teachers’ cer- 
tificate. Of the fifteen hours of Educa- 
tion required eight must be taken in 
the Education Department. Three may 
be taken in the German Department, 
viz., a teachers’ course. The remaining 
four are reserved for practice teaching, 
so-called. I wish to speak particularly 
of the teachers’ course and_ practice 
teaching. 

Sut before discussing these courses 
let me say that the teachers who go out 
from our universities will be quite as 
much influenced by the aims and meth- 
ods of those of their high school and 
college teachers whom they regard as 
effective, as by any special instruction 
they may receive in methods and aims. 
For this reason it behooves us never to 
forget that our teaching is constantly 
being observed as an example either of 
how to teach, or how not to teach. 

What I have to say concerning the 
two courses of professional training I 
beg you to construe as simply an ac- 
count of what we are trying to do at 
Stanford, a report of our experience. 


When the State Board of Education 
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first began to require practice teaching 
for the high school certificate I one day 
discovered, to my amazement, that some 
of our German majors at Stanford were 
then meeting that requirement by going 
to Palo Alto and coaching small groups 
of backward pupils in the graded 
schools in such elementary subjects as 
geography, arithmetic, spelling, draw- 
ing, and 


how to play according to 


Spaulding. The bearing of such ex- 
perience on the teaching of German in 
a high school not being apparent to me, 
I sought elucidation from the super- 


He must 
have surmised, from my introductory 


visor of practice teachers. 


remarks, and possibly from the deli- 
cately poised chip on my shoulder, that 
a storm was brewing. His deduction 
was not wholly erroneous, but he es- 
caped the tirade by asking if I had any- 
thing better to suggest. It occurred to 
me at once that if the coaching of pri- 
mary pupils could be considered as 
complying with the letter of the law, 
perhaps the elasticity in the opposite 
direction might be tested. So I 
swered “Certainly. There are plenty 
of backward students in our elementary 


an- 


German classes in Stanford, and, if it 
is an opportunity to teach backward 
students that you are looking for, we 
can easily occupy all the practice teach- 
ers of our own department.” 
only too glad to be rid of the responsi- 


He was 


bility of providing places for some of 
the practice teachers, and agreed to let 
me take charge of the German candi- 
dates the next year. I presented the 
matter to the German Department staff, 
and they approved of the plan and au- 
thorized me to go ahead. 

Now I knew very well that an op- 
portunity to teach backward pupils was 
not the ideal opportunity the supervisor 


of practice teachers was looking for. 
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It was only a makeshift, such as was 
being resorted to at other institutions. 
The state school authorities had enacted 
legislation that it was not possible for 
the students of Stanford University to 
comply with, except in a small number 
of cases, since we had no _ practice 
school at the time in connection with 
the university, and no immediate pros- 
pects of being provided with one, part- 
ly because of our remoteness from large 
centers of population. Our local 
schools in which practice teachers had 
been tried were not any too diplomatic 
in their refusal to have any more foist- 
ed upon them. Their hostile attitude 
was fully justified, for the teachers had 
often been placed without consulting 
the departments of the university in a 
position to recommend suitable candi- 
dates for the various positions. The 
students sometimes found their own 
openings, and the first written request 
for a student was likely to be supplied 
by the first applicant on the list of can- 
didates. Then these green teachers 
were often left entirely without close 
supervision, as there was no provision 
made, as yet, for a man to give his 
whole time to the work. Some, if not 
most, of the students were teaching 
subjects they were not particularly in- 
terested in, so that their work was often 
purely perfunctory and the results glar- 
ingly unsatisfactory. The whole idea 
was new, at that time, and no one 
seemed to realize its possibilities. The 
schools did not recognize the oppor- 


tunity to assume a share of the respon- 
sibility for training young teachers in 
the way they should go. Instead of 


devising plans whereby the recruits of 


the profession could be employed with 


profit, both to the schools and to the 


teaching students, the school authorities 
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shied at the task and said they would 
have none of the practice teachers. 

How was this to effect Stanford Uni- 
versity? Approximately a third of the 
graduates of Stanford enter the profes- 
sion of teaching, a considerable number 
of them as high school teachers. If our 
candidates for the high school certifi- 
cate had to have practice in teaching 
and we were unable to provide the op- 
portunity for it, no great amount of 
prophetic vision was required to see in 
the future a large proportion of our 
prospective graduate students forced to 
turn to other institutions, and Stanford 
University go out of the business of 
training high school teachers. 

At this juncture the backward stu- 
dents in German I classes assumed the 
aspect of a real godsend. Now these 
failing students are not defectives, oth- 
erwise how could they have gained ad- 
mission to college? In many instances 
they merely lack experience in the study 
of foreign languages, or have been so 
poorly taught that they have never 
found themselves. In almost all cases 
they are woefully ignorant of the gram- 
mar of their mother tongue. They need 
more help than the college teacher can 
give to the individual members of his 
class. 

Our plan, then, is to require the prac- 
tice teachers to attend reguarly one of 
the five-hour sections of German I, 
where they can see how elementary 
German is taught by the direct method, 
and know exactly what is expected of 
the students and what is accomplisht. 
They are expected to prepare each les- 
son carefully and take notes on the reci- 
tation, in order to learn how to organize 
the material of the course, in what or- 
der and how to present it, topic by 
topic, in short, to cover the whole 
ground of what may be called First 
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The first 
two years of our experiment they were 


Year High School German. 


not required to teach by the direct 
After the 
first few days of the semester they an- 


method, but now they are. 


nounce the times and places, four peri- 
ods a week, at which they will meet 
volunteers from the regular classes who 
may care to review the lesson of the 
day and any parts of previous lessons 
which they have not fully graspt. Once 
in a great while a teacher does not have 
any students to practice on, but almost 
always some appear, the number rang- 
ing from one to twenty, the latter figure 
being reacht only when important ex- 
aminations are looming threateningly 
on the horizon. But not infrequently 
some of the better students come, be- 
cause they desire more drill than the 
regular classwork can afford to individ- 
uals. The second year of our experi- 
found the students 


availing themselves of the opportunity 


ment number of 
to receive this supplementary instruc- 
tion increasing, and now the system is 
thoroly establisht and its advantages are 
greatly appreciated by the students 
themselves. 

It soon became apparent that many 
who would otherwise have failed were 
thus enabled to make passing grades. 
lor the direct method makes greater 
demands of the students than did the 
old translation method, and, where it is 
consistently employed, some such extra 
help is a real necessity. To our delight, 
we soon found also that the practice 
teachers became as much interested in 
the standing of the students who regu- 
larly came to their classes as tho they 
themselves were with the 
They workt like beavers, for 
they felt that if they showed ability to 
pull their students thru they would 


stand a better chance of receiving a 


struggling 
course. 
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good recommendation. Their students 
tried hard, too, out of gratitude, for 
some of them conceived the notion, and 
passt it around, that the practice teach- 
er’s credit in the course depended on 
whether or not his students made pass- 
ing grades. This notion has become 
almost a tradition, and I suspect the 


practice teachers of encouraging it. A 


third beneficial result was noticed by 


the University teachers. They found 
they could devote more time to the bet- 
ter students and thus make their teach- 
ing more effective in every way. 

Our next step was to provide some 
preliminary training in teaching for our 
candidates. Instead of 
hours of 


devoting the 
whole three the teachers’ 
course to lectures and readings on the 
various methods of teaching German, 
the idea was conceived of setting aside 
a considerable portion of the time for 
actual attempts to teach. This year we 
are giving one hour to theory and two 
to practice. With a class of fifteen it is 
possible to allow each member of the 
class to teach the rest of the class for 
about seven minutes once a week. The 
work is so assigned that a student will 
one week have the class read aloud por- 
tions of the printed text, the next week 
ask for explanations of 


idioms, the week following put ques- 


words and 


tions on the contents of the lesson, then 
the next time ask for longer narratives 
in the students’ own words, another 
time conduct an exercise in grammatical 
forms, another in word-formation, or 
syntax, and at another meeting hang up 
an “Anschauungsbild” and quiz the 
class about it, and, finally, give the sub- 
stance of an article or pamphlet dealing 
with the direct method of teaching. All 
In order to give 


all a chance to do these various kinds of 


in German, of course. 


teaching more than once, two separate 
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portions of text, and exercises based on 
them, are assigned for each session of 
the class. 

lor a large part of the semester one 
of the Walter-Krause direct-method 
texts is used, because it sets definite 
tasks and outlines details of method, 
which makes the assignment of parts 
for the next period an easy matter. The 
students teaching do not, however, 
necessarily follow the questions given 
in the book. In fact, they prepare a set 
of similar exercises of their own in 
most cases. This gives life to their 
work and holds the attention of the 
other members of the class. Every one 
of them must always be on the alert, 
for no one knows what is coming next. 
Later in the semester texts are used 
which do not have direct-method exer- 
cises, and each teacher is assigned the 
task of preparing a set in writing and 
submitting them for criticism before 
using them in class. 

In some institutions the so-called 
teachers’ course has often resolved itself 
into a general review of the grammar 
and other elementary knowledge that 
the incipient teacher will be called upon 
to use. This is not lookt upon with 
favor by our State school authorities, 
and rightly, tho few college professors 
would question the need of the review, 
and all candidates would like to have it. 
The course I am trying to describe to 
you furnishes the desirable review inci- 
dentally, not as its sole aim. Several 
students have volunteered the informa- 
tion that no other course in college put 
their knowledge to such a severe test as 
this one. But that is wnoltesome. A 
young teacher needs to learn as early as 
possible that he will sooner or later 
have use for all the knowledge he can 
acquire, and a few experiences of em- 
barrassment on account of lack of 
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knowledge are well calculated to pro- 
mote thoro preparation of a lesson be- 
fore attempting to teach it. The review 
looks out for itself. 

Each member of the class, then, is 
constantly tested as to his knowledge of 
German and his facility in using it. If 
errors are past over by the teaching stu- 
dent they may be corrected by other 
members of the class or by the instruc- 
tor in charge. As each teacher has a 
definite amount of ground to cover in 
seven minutes, and knows that time will 
be called when the seven minutes are 
up, the habit of making the most of 
time allotted is encouraged. Of course, 
results vary with individuals, as is 
bound to be the case in any kind of 
work, 

Two results are noticeable in all 
cases. After having taught a class once 
a week for a semester, one’s fear of 
facing a class is, in most cases, com- 
pletely overcome, and a student who is 
no longer afraid to stand up and teach 
his fellows, who have about the same 
preparation as his own, is not going to 
tremble with fright before classes of 
high school pupils. This statement is 
based upon the testimony of the mem- 
bers of last year’s class who are now 
teaching in high schools. They say they 
dreaded the ordeal at the time, but are 
now grateful that they went thru it. 

Another result is the formation of 
the teaching habit. The psychology of 
the teacher is totally different from that 
of the student, and there is no better or 
quicker way of finding out the attitude 
of mind of the teacher than by teaching 
under supervision and criticism. We 
learn to do by doing, is the only peda- 
gogical theory I remember from the 
hours and hours and hours of teachers’ 
institute talk I listened to before enter- 
ing college. I‘irst attempts may be fail- 
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ures, but these may become stepping 
stones to success. 

This brings me to the part of the in- 
structor in charge of such a class. The 
first essential is that the student teacher 
be developed and encouraged, not dis- 
couraged. If there is any good in him 
it must be appreciated, and he must not 
be made to feel at all times that he is 
utterly unworthy. Some young people 
react to criticism in a way to delight the 
critic; others resent severe criticism. 
The one criticised must never feel that 
he has been treated unjustly or unfairly. 
It is anything but easy to decide when 
to be severe and when lenient. But as 
a general rule it is well to increase rap- 
idly in severity as to knowledge and to 
decrease slowly but surely in leniency 
as to method. Patience and sympathy 
must always be exercised. 

After the preliminary training our 
candidates do their practice teaching as 
already indicated. In addition to their 
observation hours and teaching hours, 
they have one conference a week with 
the teacher of elementary German un- 
der whom they are working. 

A few of our candidates are able to 
find opportunities for practice teaching 
in nearby schools, but only in small 
numbers. The rest seek to win their 
spurs by repeating with backward stu- 
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dents the lessons they have seen taught. 
All secure their preliminary training by 
practicing on each other, imagining as a 
working basis that each, while teaching, 
is a high school teacher, and the others, 
for the time being, are second to fourth- 
year high school pupils. The system is 
not perfect by any means, but is an at- 
tempt to make virtue of necessity. 
Teachers are always being called upon 
to do that. As yet no way has been 
discovered to afford practice in keeping 
fractious pupils under strict discipline. 
The high school teacher often has to 
discipline the animal spirits of a class 
at the same time as he is educating the 
human spirits. Whether practice makes 
perfect in the keeping of order and the 
commanding of respect, is a debatable 
question. The teacher who can so con- 
duct recitations that, at the end of each 
period, the pupils feel they have gained 
new knowledge and new power, is not 
likely to have much trouble with disci- 
pline, whereas the teacher who uses the 
time of the recitation to “catch culprits” 
in preparation may, or may not, have to 
keep one eye always open for “culprits” 
in behavior. Perhaps it is, after all, an 
advantage to beginning teachers not to 
have to be thinking of discipline; they 
are the better able to concentrate their 
whole mind on their teaching. 


BEDEUTUNGSLEHRE UND BEDEUTUNGSWANDEL IM 
DEUTSCHEN 


BY HERMANN J. WEBER, 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF GERMAN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ASJENIGE Gebiet der Sprachwis- 
senschaft, dem die Gelehrten bis 
jetzt am meisten Aufmerksamkeit ge- 
schenkt haben, namlich die Lautlehre, 
hat fur den Sprachlehrer verhaltnis- 
maszig das geringste Interesse, da er es 


beim Unterricht mit den, wenigstens 
vorlaufig, abgeschlossenen Lautformen 
der Literatursprache zu tun har, und 
die Formen der gegenwartigen Mund- 
arten, wie die der fritheren Sprach- 


epochen, nur ausnahmsweise in das 
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sereich des Unterrichts hineinragen. 
Nur die praktische Seite der Lautlehre, 
namlich die Phonetik, macht hier eine 
Ausnahme, aber leider ist gerade die 
Phonetik, 


Mauthner, das enfant terrible unter den 


jene Trompetenlehre, wie 
Sprachforschern diese Disziplin nennt, 
wenig geeignet, dem Sprachlehrer auch 
was schlieszlich denn 
ist als Hilfsmittel fur 
namlich Einfuhrung in 


das zu geben, 
doch wichtiger 
den Unterricht, 
den Geist der Sprache, mit der er seine 
Schuler vertraut machen soll, denn die 
Phonetik betrachtet die Sprache ja le- 
diglich vom naturwissenschaftlichen, im 
besonderen mechanistisch-biologischen 
Standpunkt. Dem gegenuber ist die Be- 
deutungslehre nicht nur von erheblichem 
praktischen Werte, und die Ergebnisse 
ihrer Beobachtungen auch dem Lernen- 
den einleuchtend und interessant, son- 
dern fihrt, da sie auf psychologischer 


Grundlage aufgebaut ist, in hervorra- 


; 
gender Weise zum Verstandnis der im 
Sprachleben wirkenden Krafte. 

Unter Bedeutungslehre versteht man 
nun denjenigen Teil der Sprachwissen- 
schaft, der sich mit den Vorstellungs- 
komplexen befaszt, die mit einem Laut- 
gebilde verknipft sind ; die Bedeutungs- 
lehre hat demnach mit Wortern, im 
weiteren Sinne auch mit Wortfuigungen 
zu tun, ist also Wortlehre. 

Nun ist allerdings in letzter Zeit sehr 
stark die Neigung hervorgetreten, im 
fremdsprachlichen Unterricht den Satz, 
das heiszt das Wortgefige als Einheit zu 


betrachten, jedoch darf nicht tbersehen 


werden, dasz die auf diese Weise ange- 
eigneten Lautbilder, aus denen der Satz 
besteht, nur in dem besondren Zusam- 
menhange sich mit den besondren Vor- 
stellungen verbinden. Wie zwar die al- 


leinige Aneignung von __ losgelosten 


Wortern den Lernenden nur im Reiche 
des Abstrakten verweilen laszt, fiihrt 
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die Aneignung von Wortgefiigen zum 
Haften am Einzelfalle, und es kann 
wohl keinem Zweifel unterliegen, dasz 
das Gedachtnis hierbei einer erheblichen 
Wie 


dem auch sein mag, so wohl beim Er- 


Mehrbelastung ausgesetzt wird. 


lernen einer fremden Sprache, als beim 
wissenschaftlichen Sprachstudium wird 
man sich stets in erster Linie an das 
Wort zu und Luthers 
kerniges: “Das Wort sie sollen lassen 
stahn” wird 


halten haben, 


dieser Hinsicht 
seine Gultigkeit bewahren. 


auch in 
Das Grundproblem der Bedeutungs- 
lehre, wie gewisse Vorstellungen dazu 
kommen, mit gewissen, und gerade die- 
sen, und nicht andren Lautgebilden ver- 
knupft zu werden, fihrt unmittelbar 
auf das grosze Grundproblem der 
Sprachwissenschaft uberhaupt, das des 
Ursprungs der Sprache. Ich musz es 
mir versagen, auf diese Frage hier ein- 
zugehen und mich auf die Frage nach 
dem Ursprung der Bedeutungen be- 
schranken, wobei ich mich zu der An- 
sicht bekenne, dasz Gegenstande frither 
erkannt werden als deren Merkmale, 
und dasz die aus der Sanskritgramma- 
tik stammende Lehre von der groszeren 
Ursprunglichkeit von Verbal- als von 
Substantivbezeichnungen abzuweisen 
ist. Gelegentlich kann uns die Etymolo- 
gie zur Urbedeutung eines Wortes zu- 
ruckfuhren, so beim Worte “Zahn,” das 
mit dem lateinischen ‘‘dens” identisch 
ist und zur indogermanischen Wur- 
zel gehort, die wir in “edere” und dem 
deutschen “essen” haben, und “Esser” 
bedeutet, so wie in der Ammensprache 
die Zahne “Beiszerchen” heiszen, aber 
welche Entwicklungsreihen hinter die- 
sen Wurzeln liegen, entzieht sich jeder 
Kenntnis, desgleichen ob Worter ur- 
spriinglich mehrere Bedeutungen haben, 
doch ist es sicher, dasz jedes Wort den 
Keim zu einer Bedeutungsspaltung und 
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daher zu mehreren Bedeutungen in sich 
tragt, und genau genommen ist eine 
einzige Bedeutung lediglich eine lo- 
gische Abstraktion, indem der Vorstel- 
lungskomplex, den verschiedene Indi- 
viduen mit einem Lautkomplex verbin- 
den, entsprechend ihrem geistigen Ha- 
bitus und auszeren Umstanden nie ma- 
thematisch genau derselbe sein kann. 
Der Stadter oder Bauer, der Arme oder 
Reiche werden sich unter “Haus” je- 
weilig etwas anderes vorstellen, Sobald 
derartige Differenzierungen fur die Ge- 
samtheit der Sprachgenossen vorhanden 
sind, haben wir es mit dem, fur die 
Sprachforschung so interessanten Vor- 
gang des Bedeutungswandels zu tun. 
‘“‘Land” bedeutet nicht mehr dasselbe, 
wenn wir es uns im Gegensatz zu 
“Meer” denken, als wenn im Gegensatz 
zu “Stadt,” wie denn ja auch das Eng- 
lische zwischen “land” und “country” 
unterscheidet. Sehen wir ferner, dasz 
“Schale” einerseits die Hille einer 
Frucht, andrerseits ein offenes Gefasz 


zur zeitweiligen Aufbewahrung _ be- 


deutet, so haben wir hier zwei vollig ge- 
trennte Bedeutungen, ja, wenn wir nicht 
ein psychologisches Bindeglied zu Hilfe 
nehmen, indem wir voraussetzen, dasz 
zuerst die Schale einer grészeren Frucht, 


als Gefasz fur 
kleinere Friichte benutzt wurde, miisz- 


etwa eines Kurbis 
ten wir von zwei ganz verschiedenen, 
nurzufallig lautlichidentischen Wortern 
reden. Das Wort “Schale” ist auch in- 
sofern lehrreich, als es zeigt, dasz beim 
Bedeutungswandel das Alte ruhig neben 
dem Neuen weiterbestehen kann, im 
Gegensatz zum Lautwandel, bei dem das 
Alte durch das Neue ersetzt wird. 
“Schirm,”’ bedeutet urspringlich das, 
was schiitzt, wie es aus der Bibel gelaufig 
ist, wo es heiszt: “du bist mein Schirm 
und Schild,” und “Wer unter dem 
Schirm des Hochsten sitzt”; die Be- 
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deutung verengt sich dann zur Bezeich- 
nung besonderer schiitzender Gegen- 
stande, wie ‘“‘Lampenschirm,” “Wand- 
schirm,” “Sonnenschirm,”  “Regen- 
schirm,” und noch weiter, indem ‘‘Son- 
nenschirm”’ und “Regenschirm” 
schlechthin als “Schirm” bezeichnet 
werden. 

Man konnte nun annehmen, dasz der 
Fortbestand des Alten neben dem Neu- 
en zu Miszverstandnissen Anlasz geben 
wurde, aber eine solche Gefahr liegt 
tatsachlich kaum vor, da jede sprach- 
liche Verstandigung ohnehin eine 
gleiche psychologische Disposition auf 
beiden Seiten zur Voraussetzung hat. 
Der Silberschmied, von dem wir eine 
Schale kaufen wollen, wird ebensowe- 
nig darunter eine Apfel- oder Kirbis- 
schale verstehen, als der Student unter 
“Fuchs” das Raubtier vulpes, oder ein 
rotbraunes Pferd, Vorstellungen, die 
einem Jager, beziehungsweise Pferde- 
handler ohne weiteres in das Bewuszt- 
sein eintreten wurden. Es liegt also 
auf der Hand, dasz das Streben nach 
Deutlichkeit nicht eine der treibenden 
Krafte im Bedeutungswandel ist, eine 
solche ist vielmehr, und zwar die bei 
weitem wichtigste, die psychologische 
Funktion der Assoziation, indem Em- 
pfindungen und dann Vorstellungskom- 
plexe unwillkirlich, und dem Subjekte 
unbewuszt, andere, 
wandte auslosen. 

Da die Empfindung, die der warme 
Sonnenschein hervorruft, derjenigen 
ahnelt, welche eine belebende und 
doch auch wieder beruhigende Farbe in 
uns erweckt, nennen wir auch diese 
“warm,” und aus demselben Grunde 
hat “hell,” das zu “hallen” gehort und 
sich urspriinglich nur auf Tone be- 
zieht, auch die Bedeutung von ‘“durch- 
dringend glanzend” angenommen, so 
dasz wir jetzt ebenso gut vom “hellen 


ihnen nahever- 
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als von einer “hellen 
Stimme” reden kénen, und uns “knall- 
rot” nicht als widersinnig erscheint. 
Assoziationen von Vorstellungskomple- 
xen liegen zu Grunde, wenn wir von 
dem “Kopf” des Kohls, den “Augen” 
der Kartoffel, dem “Hals” der Flasche 


Sonnenschein” 


sprechen; wenn wir sagen: “die Sonne 
zieht Baum _ treibt 
Knospen,” “die Uhr geht’; wenn Be- 
fur geistige Tatigkeiten, 
wie “begreifen,” “auffassen,” “sich vor- 


Wasser,” “der 


zeichnungen 


99 66 


“fuhlen,” “‘sich einbilden” aus 


Sphare 


stellen,” 
der des Sinnlichen stammen, 
und Bezeichnungen fir Zeitliches aus 
denen fur Oéertliches ubertragen sind, 


x9 66 


wie “da,” “auf der Stelle,’ “‘eine Span- 
ne Zeit.”” Man hat alle diese Vorgange 
als Metaphern erklart, und Jean Paul 
hat die Sprache als ein Worterbuch ver- 
gilbter Metaphern bezeichnet; da wir 
aber in der Metapher eine bewuszte 
Uebertragung sehen, und es in den uber- 
aus meisten Fallen sehr schwierig ist, 
zwischen der unbewuszten Assoziation 
und der bewuszten Metapher zu unter- 
scheiden, und ferner die Metaphern 


durch Abnutzung 


schnell verblassen, 
wodurch das Element bewuszter Schop- 
fung ganz zuricktritt, scheint es besser, 
nur von Assoziationen zu sprechen. 
Auf Assoziationen im weiteren Sinne 
beruht auch der Bedeutungswandel, der 
dadurch _ eintritt, W orter, 


haufig in Verbindungen 


dasz die 
festen 
erscheinen, einen Teil des Bedeutungs- 
inhalts des sie begleitenden Wortes auf- 
nehmen, so dasz man geradezu von dem 
Abfarben von Bedeutungen — reden 
konnte ; so bedeutet “List” urspriinglich 
das, was man kann, und sogar die gott- 


liche Weisheit wurde im Mittelhoch- 


deutschen mit diesem Worte bezeichnet, 
aber durch das haufige Auftreten von 
“List” mit dem Worte “arg,” nahm 


“List” die uns jetzt gelaufige tible Be- 
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deutung an; so hat ‘“weder,’ das 
ursprunglich: “wer oder was von bei- 
den” bedeutet, wie das entsprechende 
“whether” im Englischen, zum Beispiel 
in der Stelle: “whether of the twain did 
the will of his father,’ durch die haufige 
Verbindung mit einer Negation aus- 
schlieszlich negative Bedeutung ange- 
nommen, ein Vorgang, fur den die Ent- 
stehung der franzosischen Negationen : 
jamais, personne, pas, point, einen in 
jeder Beziehung analogen Fall darbietet. 
So kann es denn kommen, dasz durch 
Bedeutungswandel, und zwar _ nicht 
allein durch den Einflusz eines Begleit- 
wortes, die 


ursprungliche Bedeutung 


verdunkelt wird, oder sogar ganz ver- 
loren geht. 


Als 


laktor im Bedeutungswandel neben der 


ein auszerordentlich wichtiger 
Assoziation erscheint hier die Tendenz, 
urspringlich untergeordnete Elemente 
in Vorstellungskomplexen zu Tragern 
der Bedeutung zu entwickeln, wodurch 
eine Verengerung oder Erweiterung des 
Bedeutungsinhaltes entsteht, je nachdem 
der Kreis dieser neuen Trager kleiner 
oder grészer ist als der der alten. Bei der 
sedeutungsverengerung haben wir es im 
besondern damit zu tun, dasz aus dem 
Gesamtvorstellungskomplexe alle indif- 
ferenten Vorstellungen ausscheiden, und 
die Weiterentwicklung in einer 
Richtung stattfindet. 
Euphemismen, wie “dahin sein,” ‘“‘ver- 


nur 
Hierher gehoren 


schieden sein’”’ fur ““gestorben sein,” wo 
die mit der Verengerung verbundene 
Intensitatssteigerung besonders deutlich 

So ist “Mut” von der 
Bedeutung 


zu Tage tritt. 
allgemeinen “Cemiitsver- 
fassung,’ die noch in der Fugung “zu 
Mute 


“Groszmut,” “Edelmut” vorliegt, auf 


sein,’ oder den Compositis: 


die von “beherzter Stimmung bei Ge- 
fahr’ beschrankt worden. Hierher ge- 
horen “Tugend,” eigentlich “Tuchtig- 
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keit,” 
chung bedeutend, ferner Worter wie 
“Eltern” und “Junger.” 


“Busze,” eigentlich Besserma- 
Bei dem letz- 
teren, bei dem auch morphologische 
Aenderungen eingetreten sind, ist die 
ursprungliche Bedeutung verloren ge- 


gangen, und die sekundare des “Schu- 


’ 


Stelle 
erst diese ist dann auf das religidse 


lers” ist an deren getreten, 


worden. Ein 
Schicksal hat hier 
das Wort “Marschall” gehabt, das ur- 


Gebiet beschrankt 


merkwurdiges 


sprunglich ‘“‘Roszknecht” bedeutete und 
nach Verengerung und Uebertragung 
seine ursprungliche Bedeutung ganz- 
lich verloren hat; nur als Lehnwort im 
Franzosischen, in dem fremden Orga- 
nismus einer anderen Sprache eingekap- 
selt, hat ‘‘Marschall” 


der “Hufschmied,’ nahezu seine alte 


als “maréchal,” 


Jedeutung bewahrt. 


Sedeutungserweiterung liegt vor in 
“Horn,” im Sinne eines musikalischen 
Instrumentes, das jetzt weder aus Horn 
zu sein, noch die Form eines Tierhornes 
zu haben braucht. Bei “Horn” ist nur 
die sekundare Bedeutung in ihrer Be- 
ziehung zur ursprunglichen leicht ge- 
trubt, aber bei “Schneider” ist die ur- 
springliche Bedeutung sehr verdunkelt, 
indem Wort “Zu- 
schneider” hat ersetzt werden mussen. 


diese durch das 


Bei “Gefahrte,” urspriinglich : “Reisege- 


nosse,”’ und ‘“‘Geselle,” urspringlich: 


Prafix 


‘ 


‘Saalgenosse” ist die in dem 


se 


“ge-’enthaltene Vorstellung der “Genos- 
senschaft” die alleinherrschende gewor- 
den ; spaterhin ist bei ‘“Geselle,” im Sinne 
von “‘Handwerksgeselle” eine sekundare 
Verengerung eingetreten. “Fertig,” das 
urspringlich: “bereit zur Fahrt’’ be- 
bedeutet “bereit” 


zeichnet, jetzt 


schlechthin, kann dann von dem “be- 
reiten” Subjekt auf das “bereite’’ Ob- 


jekt ubertragen werden, so dasz wir von 
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einem “fertigen’” Anzug sprechen kon- 
nen. 

Der Umstand, dasz der Bedeutungs- 
wandel in einer groszen Anzahl von 
Fallen gleichbedeutend mit — einer 
Verschlechterung der Bedeutung ist, 
veranlaszte Bechstein schon vor mehr 
als funfzig Jahren von einem “pes- 
simistischen Zug in der Entwickelung 
der Wortbedeutungen” zu reden. Er 
bemerkte, um nur weniges herauszu- 


greifen, dasz “Magd,’ im  Mittel- 
hochdeutschen die Bezeichnung der 
Jungfrau Maria, daher der Name 


der Stadt 
mit Bezug auf die niedrigste Stufe der 
“Dienerin” gebraucht wird, ja dasz so- 
gar 


Magdeburg, jetzt nur noch 


“Dirne” im Mittelhochdeutschen, 
gleichbedeutend mit ‘“‘“Magd,” als Be- 
zeichnung der Jungfrau Maria gelegent- 
lich vorkommt; dasz “Gift” einst, wie 
noch im Kompositum “Mitgift,” die 
“Gabe” bezeichnete. Zwar sieht Bech- 
stein in diesen, in allen Sprachen zu be- 
beobachtenden Vorgangen nicht, wie der 
Laie geneigt sein wurde zu tun, ein An- 
zeichen, ‘“dasz das Volk selbst unedler 
geworden sei,’ aber immerhin, “dasz 
wir mit unserem Herzen alter werden,” 
eine Erklarung, die Bechstein noch 
durchaus unter dem Einflusz romanti- 
schen Denkens zeigt. Der Grund fur 
diese Erscheinung ist vielmehr in der 
allgemein menschlichen Neigung zur 
Uebertreibung zu suchen, im besondern 
zur Wahl von Wortern, welche einen 
hoheren Gefuhlswert haben, als dem zu 
billiger- 


bezeichnenden Gegenstande 


weise zukommt. Es zeigt sich dieses 


Titeln 


Ehrenbezeichnungen, die aus falscher 


vor allem bei und _sonstigen 
Hoflichkeit auch solchen zugelegt wer- 


Was 
tatsachlich geschieht ist, dasz sobald der 


den, denen sie nicht zukommen. 


ibertreibende Gebrauch eines Wortes 
allgemein geworden ist, und das Misz- 






































verhaltnis zwischen Bezeichnung und 
dem Bezeichneten als unzulassig em- 
pfunden wird, Selbstkorrektur eintritt, 
indem der Bedeutungsinhalt des Wortes 
sich dem Bezeichneten anpaszt, wo- 
durch das Wort dann an Wert verliert. 
Man sollte demnach nicht von einem 
pessimistischen Zuge reden, sondern 
vielmehr von gesunder Vernunftigkeit, 
die von selbst fur Ausgleichung sorgt, So 
erklart es sich, dasz das Wort “Herr,” 
welches noch Gottsched nur regierenden 
Fursten zukommen lassen wollte, heute 
bedeutungslos geworden ist, und dasz 
“Fraulein,’ noch am Ende des acht- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts ein Vorrecht des 
Adels, die damals ublichen “Jungfer” 
und “Demoiselle” ganz verdrangt hat. 
Das Wort “Fraulein” hat durch das 
Attribut “gnadig’’ verstarkt werden 
mtssen, aber auch diese Fugung fangt 
an, in Bedeutung zu sinken. 

Es stehen wubrigens diesen Fallen 
von Bedeutungsverschlechterung auch 
durchaus solche von Bedeutungsverbes- 
serung gegenuber, wie wir sie schon bei: 
“Marschall” beobachtet haben. Eine 
grosze Wertsteigerung erfuhr das Wort 
“Schelm,” einst einen toten Viehkorper 
bezeichnend,dann einen Betriger,so bei 
Goethe : “Kennt er nur einmal die Welt, 
wird der Betrogene der Schelm,” end- 
lich als Kosewort gebraucht, so wenn 
Faust zu Margarete sagt: “Ach Schelm, 
so neckst du mich!” Ein Wort, das erst 
gesunken ist und dann héher gestiegen, 
als wo es im Anfang stand, ist “Schalk,” 
erst den Diener, dann den tuckischen, 
endlich den  harmlos — scherzhaften 
Menschen bezeichnend, eine Bedeutung, 
die sich in “schalkhaft” als die alleinige 
durchgesetzt hat, und wir kénnen einem 
Dichter wie Morike kein héheres Lob 
erteilen, als wenn wir von seinem 
schalkhaften Humor sprechen. 
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Wie Worter, die entwertet worden 
sind, durch die Zauberkraft der Dich- 
tung in ihr altes Recht wiedereingesetzt 
werden k6énnen, zeigt das Wort “Weib.” 
Von Walther von der Vogelweide tuber 
das Wort “Frau” gestellt, bezeichnet es 
heute gewohnlich ein alteres weibliches 
Wesen niederen Standes, aber in voller 
dichterischer Schonheit glanzt das Wort 
in Goethes “Der Fischer”: 

“Aus dem bewegten Wasser rauscht 

“Ein feuchtes Weib hervor.” 


Allerdings war hier die edle Bedeu- 
tung des Wortes nie verloren gegangen 
und durch die Bibelsprache, die gewal- 
tigste Schutzmacht der Sprache, ge- 
stutzt worden. 


Bedeutungslehre und Bedeutungs- 
wandel enthalten noch viele Probleme, 
die ich nicht einmal habe streifen 
konnen, wie die Frage nach ihrer Be- 
ziehung zur Lautlehre, die Frage, ob 
hier wie in der Lautlehre Gesetzmaszig- 
keit herrscht, oder ob jedes Wort eine 
Welt fur sich bildet, die ihre eigenen 
3Jahnen zieht. Bedeutende Arbeiten 
werden noch auf dem Gebiete der Wort- 
lehre zu leisten sein, ehe diese Fragen 
beantwortet werden konnen. Eines ist 
aber sicher: es ist alles im ewigen 
Flusse, die Welt wandelt sich ohne 
Unterlasz, und die Worter mit ihr, 
steigend oder fallend, an _ Kraft, 
Gefihlswert, Umfang gewinnend oder 
verlierend, neu entstehend oder ausster- 
bend. Und ein anderes: jedes Wort ist 
der Niederschlag der geistigen Arbeit 
von Jahrtausenden, und was wir seine 
Jedeutung nennen, ist der Teil dieser 
unendlichen Arbeit, den gerade es um- 
schlieszt, ein Strahl der Unendlichkeit, 
der sich gerade in diesem Tautropfen 
bricht, und als solches hat es ein An- 
recht auf unsere Liebe und Ehrfurcht. 































































































































Mesdames, Messieurs: 
L \ Iédération Californienne de 
l'enseignement des langues mo- 
dernes m’a fait lhonneur de m’inviter 
a traiter devant elle, pendant sa session 
d’été, le probleme de la méthode di- 
recte. Je tiens a la remercier tout par- 
ticuli¢rement de ainsi 
que ceux de mes collégues qui ont bien 


cette invitation 
voulu assister a la discussion d’un sujet, 
important si l’on veut, mais aussi vieux 
peut-étre que l’enseignement des lan- 
gues ¢trangéres. C’est en effet le sujet 
de prédiliction de tous les Congrés. Si, 
donc, je n’apporte ici rien de neuf, je 
n’hésiterai pas a vous demander l’in- 
dulgence. 

Le titre de mon sujet—les limitations 
de la méthode directe—est assurément 
vague, et je crains qu'il ne semble bien 
ambitieux. En effet, il présente toutes 


sortes de difficultés. Qu’est-ce que 
précis¢ément la méthode directe? Qui 
oserait la définir sans craindre un cor- 
tege de contre-définitions? La défini- 
tion faite, qui oserait fixer les limites de 
son application? Existe-t-il, du moins, 
la possibilité de limitation? Si cette 
méthode est bonne, ne demande-t-elle 
Si elle est 


franchement mauvaise, pourquoi en dis- 


pas l’application intégrale ? 


cuter les restrictions? Bref, le pro- 
bléme de la méthode directe est extré- 
D’un coté, elle se 


rattache si intimement aux conditions 


mement complexe. 


de la vie Américaine, et, de l’autre, se 


lie si étroitement aux conditions lin- 
guistiques et psychologiques, qu’elle né- 
cessite la parallele d’une 


foule de questions subsidiaires, faute 


discussion 


difficilement de 


l’équivoque et de l’incohérence. 


de quoi on sortirait 
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LES LIMITATIONS DE LA METHODE DIRECTE 
Pror. L. M. Turner, Univ. Calif. 












Mais rassurez-vous tout de suite sur 
mes intentions: je n’apporte ici ni la 
solution, ni méme une solution a appli- 
quer dans son ensemble a un groupe 
quelconque de lycées ou d’écoles secon- 
ee 3ien au contraire, si j’ai 
accepté de prendre la parole devant 
vous, c'est afin de vous faire juges de 
mes difficultés, de mes tatonnements et 
de mes doutes personnels. Si, donc, 
vous voulez bien accepter, a titre de té- 
moinages isolés, les résultats ae mes 
expériences personnelles, nous n’aurons 
pas grande difficulté a nous comprendre. 
Ces résultats, les voici en peu de mots: 

Tout d’abord la méthode directe n’a 
rien d’absolu. Ce n’est pas une meé- 
thode a imposer intégralement dans 
toutes les circonstances et dans n’im- 
Ce nest 
point une sorte de Dieu souverain qui, 


porte quel milieu scolaire. 


par sa toute puissance, mérite une ado- 
ration constante, et qui, par l’excellence 
des résultats obtenus, exige l’élévation 
d’un maitre autel dans tous nos lycées 
et colléges. Je le sais bien—il y a des 
professeurs qui sont enti¢rement oppo- 
sés a ce que l’on se serve de la lan- 
gue ¢trangére dans la classe, mais il y 
a bien d’autres qui veulent que l’on ne 
se serve que de cette langue. Ce sont, 
dans les deux cas, des fervents ae !’ab- 
solutisme dans les méthodes d’enseigne- 
ment. A mon sens, une telle attitude 
est incompatible avec les conditions pé- 
Il est no- 


toire, en tous cas, que les Freshmen, 


dagogiques en Californie. 


fournis par la méthode directe intégrale, 
ont acquis, au Lycée, un vocabulaire 
assez restreint, qu’ils ne savent gucre 
la grammaire, et qu’ils ne peuvent faire 


En 


une traduction exacte de l’anglais. 
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réalite, ces éléves ne font ni traduction 
ni version et sont privés d’excellents 
exercices de disciple. Or, le but immé- 
diat de lenseignement d’une langue 
moderne est de donner aux éléves des 
notions fondamentales de grammaire et 
de syntaxe afin qu’ils puissent se servir 
de cette langue comme instrument de 
connaissances plus étendues; le but ul- 
time de ce méme enseignement est de 
donner aux éléves la culture que l’on 
obtient par l'étude des grandes oeuvres 
littéraires. Mais celui-ci suppose celui- 
la, et, par consequence, une méthode 
qui néglige le premier est, ipso facto, in- 
suffsante, pour ne pas dire franche- 
ment désavantageuse. Telle est la con- 
clusion que m’imposent mes expériences 
en tant que membre du comité du sujet 
B, a ’Université de Californie. 

Kn un mot, sous les conditions telles 
qu’elles existent actuellement en Cali- 
fornie, l’application intégrale de la mé- 
thode directe est absolument impossible. 
Cette méthode ne peut et ne droit avoir 
rien d’absolu. Elle n’est bonne que sous 
certaines restrictions, certaines limita- 
tions que nous allons essayer a présent 
de préciser. 

Quelles sont, donc, ces limitations ? 

1. La premiére se rapporte au pro- 
fesseur. Le professeur doit posséder 
assez a fond la langue qu'il compte 
enseigner. Existe-t-il rien de plus ridi- 
cule que le parler d’un professeur qui, 
sous prétexte d’enseigner par la métho- 
de directe traduit, presque mot a mot, 
sa pensée anglaise, ses ideés et ses sen- 
timents d’expression et de saveur an- 
glaises? C’est tout simplement une 
monstruosité psychologique. En voici 
un échantillon, dont l’exagération fera 
mieux sentir le principle en cause: 

Il s’agit d’une petite poésie anglaise 
bien connue. ) 


Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
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I’m going a-milking, sir, she said. 

Rendu ainsi: 

—Oiu étes-vous allant, ma jolie pucelle? 
—Je suis allant trayant, sire, dit-elle. 

Ceci se passe de commentaires. Evi- 
demment j’exagére; mais il n’est pas 
moins vrai que cette maniére servile de 
traduire, par ainsi dire, par superposi- 
tion résume plusieurs des defauts de no- 
tre systéme actuel. 

Mais il y a autre chose: Posséder la 
langue suppose aussi une certaine con- 
naissance du pays et du peuple. Je 
laisse de cété avec intention les insti- 
tutions, les moeurs, l’esprit et l’ame de 
ce peuple. Le professeur doit avoir fait 
un séjour plus ou moins long dans ce 
pays. Pourquoi cela? C’est parceque 
les mots ne sont que l’expression extéri- 
eure d'une image intérieure et que, si 
cette image est d’origine américaine ou 
californienne, il m’est bien difficile de 
faire éleves de Californie 
image vraiment francaise. 


Saisir aux 
Et cela, 
parceque, moi-méme, je vois nécessaire- 
ment l'image caractéristique du pays 
d’ou je ne suis jamais sorti! Voici un 
exemple: “Les soldats sont rentrés a la 
caserne.” Si je suis de San Francisco, 
j’apercevrai des soldats en khaki qui 
n’ont rien du “piou-piou”; je verrai le 
Présidio qui n’a rien d’une caserne fran- 
caise. Or, pour posséder une langue de 
cette facon, il faut, non seulement de 
longes années d’étude—de six a dix 
peut-étre—mais aussi de longues pério- 
des d’absorption et d’assimilation dans 
le milieu propre a la formation de ces 
images. Et pourquoi cela? Pour que 
je puisse, efficacement et sincérement, 
transmettre a mes éléves le plein cou- 
rant de ma pensée; pour que je ne sois 
enfin l’interpréte inefficace et insincére 
d’un mensonge psychologique. Je vous 
le demande, Mesdames et Messieurs, 
combien de nos professeurs de Lycée en 
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Californie sont capables de transmettre 
ainsi aux éléves leur pensée, ou méme 
une partie de cette pensée, uans la 
forme et avec la sincérité que demande 
l’enseignement loyal et efficace? Mais 
entendons-nous! Je n’exige nullement 
l’assimilation complete; c’est trop de- 
mander. Je demande simplement que 
l’expression de la langue étrangére, si 
réduite soit-elle, puisse étre transmise 
dans une forme a peu prés correcte et 
sincere, et voila tout. 

2. Une deuxieme restriction de la 
méthode directe se rapporte aux éléves. 
3eaucoup de nos éléves de lycée quit- 
tent l’école a la fin de leur premiére 
année d’étude, et d’autres, a la fin de 
De 
30 a 40% quittent l’école au commence- 
ment de la seconde année. 


leur deuxiéme ou troisieme année. 


De ceux qui 
restent, la moitié peut-étre tiendront 
bon jusqu’ a la fin. Comment, dans ces 
circonstances, appliquer rmre<ralement 
ou méme partialement la méthode di- 
recte? Pour l’appliquer avec intelli- 
gence, il faudrait, non seulement pou- 
voir mettre en pratique la ségrégation 
mais encore prévoir l'avenir, savoir ce 
Bref, 75% de 


nos éléves n’auront jamais qu’une ou 


que feront les éléves. 


deux années d’une langue étrangére; 
go% d’entre eux ne s’en serviront que 
instrument accessoire de 


comme con- 


naissance. Comment, dans ces circon- 
stances, peut-on trouver le temps d’ap- 
pliquer une méthode qui présuppose, 
chez l’éléve, des semaines de gymnas- 
tique phonétique, des mois de patiente 
attention pour former loreille et éta- 
blir une forme de pensée nouvelle, sans 
mentionner la reconstitution orale de 
ces nouveaux états de conscience? 

Et si l’on persiste, on est vite conduit 
dans une impasse, car, de deux choses 
l'une: ou bien l’enseignement du mé- 
canisme de la langue subirait d’irrémé- 
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diables atteints, et alors l’éléve, malgré 
une prononciation plus facile,  se- 
rait condamné a I‘ignorance; ou bien 
l’enseignement de la grammaire serait 
relativement bon et dans ce cas l’éléve 
aurait du moins acquis une certaine 
aptitude de se servir de la langue étu- 
diée. Non, il ne faut jamais oublier 
cet important groupe d’éléves, pas plus 
qu'il ne faut oublier que nous habitons 
les Etats-Unis, c’est a dire un pays de 
100,000,000 personnes ou tout le monde 
ou a peu pres, parle l’anglais, que cette 
langue représente le chemin le plus 
court a la pensée d’autrui et réciproque- 
ment, et que si nous avons beaucoup de 
choses a expliquer en peu de temps, nous 
ferons bien de limiter l’application d’une 
méthode qui exige assurément bien plus 
de temps qu’il ne nous est humainement 
possible de lui consacrer. Cette con- 
clusion nous améne tout naturellement a 
la question du temps. 

3. La troisiéme restriction, donc, se 
rapporte au probleme du temps, c’est a 
dire au nombre d’années que nos éléves 
de lycée peuvent actuellement consacrer 
Or, 


chez nous l’éleéve ne commence |’étude 


a l’étude d’une langue étrangére. 


de sa premiére langue étrangére qu’a 
l’age de 14 ans, avec 4 ou 5 “périodes” 
de 40 a 45 minutes par semaine. Par 
contre, en France, en Angleterre, en Al- 
lemagne, en Belgique, l’enseignement 
des langues modernes est autrement sé- 
Francais commence 
l’étude de sa premiére langue ¢étrangére 
a l’age de 11 ans, le Belge a l’age de 12, 
l’Anglais a l’age de g, et l’Allemand a 
l’age de g avec tendance dans ce dernier 
Dans 


rieux: le jeune 


pays a retarder un peu le début. 
tous ces pays l’éléve commence cette 
étude de deux A cing ans avant |’Amé- 
ricain. D/ailleurs, le Belge, par ex- 
emple, a sept ans de Latin, sept ans de 
Frangais, cing ans de Grec, et quatre 
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ans d’Anglais ou d’Allemand, les chif- 
fres étant établis dans chaque cas par 
rapport a la langue maternelle. La con- 
clusion n’est pas difficile a formuler: 
dans tous ces pays, la méthode directe 
s'applique plus avantageusement qu’- 
aux Etats-Unis, parceque les conditions 
sont autres, parceque le professeur est 
mieux prepare pour l’enseignement de 
cette méthode, parceque l’esprit de suite 
est mieux comprise, le “‘systéme des 
petits paquets” n’existent que chez nous, 
et parceque, enfin, on a plus de temps a 
consacrer a l'étude d’une langue mo- 
derne. 

existe 


Mesdames, messieurs.... il 


sans doute bien d’autres limitations de 
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cette méthode qu’on pourrait citer et 
développer, mais je n’ai nullement |’in- 
tention de’ fatiguer votre patience par 
une prolongation peut-étre inutile de la 
liste. Permettez-moi seulement de con- 
clure: je m’oppose a une méthode qui 
exclue enti¢rement la langue étrangére, 
aussi bien qu’a celle qui exclue l’Anglais. 
Se servir des deux langues selon les 
possibilités scolaires, selon le but des 
éléves, selon le milieu, dans lequel on 
se trouve, et selon le nombre d’années 
que dureront les études de nus 1yciens 
et lyciennes voila ma conclusion. 
C’est l’opinion du juste milieu et, 4 mon 
avis, elle est bien la plus sage. 
11 Juillet, 1916. 
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FORMING AND INFORMING IN THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


WILL C. WOOD, 


COM MISSIONER OF 


N appearing before this section de- 

voted to rural school problems, I 
realize that I must assume the role of 
physician in conformity with the cus- 
tom of many speakers on rural life. 
We have been told during recent years 
that there is something wrong with the 
rural high school; that it is not nearly 
so lusty as its brother of the city ; that 
quite frequently it appears to need the 
On 


occasions such as this, it is particularly 


services of an allopathic doctor. 


appropriate that we look at its tongue, 
take its temperature, feel its pulse and 
make other applications of our knowl- 
edge of symptomatology. I shall there- 
fore proceed to explain a diagnosis 


which I have been two and a half years 
in making. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


After a thorough examination of the 
rural high school, I am convinced that 
its vital organs, including the heart, are 
I find that the pa- 
tient is subject to certain surface erup- 


thoroughly sound. 


tions, due primarily to failure to digest 
readily the frequently unprepared and 
sometimes raw, high school intrant. Its 
chief defect, however, is in vision, 
which, I am convinced, is responsible 
for a certain perceptible tendency to 
Much of mental 


anguish is due to unwise emulation of 


hydochondria. its 


its brother of the city. Its failure to do 
all that the city high school does, and 
in quite the same way, causes mild fits 
of despondency and self-depreciation. 
Now that I have made a diagnosis, I 
realize that I should hold up before your 
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eyes a magical specific or panacea with 
a personal guarantee “blown 1n_ the 
bottle”. 
I have only some home remedies which 


3ut I haven’t such a specific ; 


I offer gratis, hoping that in them you 
will find a tonic, if not a cure. 

I realize that the rural high school 
has its own peculiar problems and that 
some of these problems are difficult to 
solve. My observation of rural high 
school work leads me to conclude, how- 
ever, that most of the real troubles of 
the rural high school are due to several 
mistaken assumptions concerning rural 
The first of these as- 
sumptions is that the boys and girls who 


boys and girls. 


enter the rural high school from the 
little rural or village common school are 
possessed of a reasonable quantum of 
We must remem- 
ber that boys and girls brought up in 


general information. 


cities have excellent opportunities for 
acquiring general information that is of 
direct value to them in their high school 
work. The boy or girl who enters the 
city high school has had certain school 
advantages which the rural pupil has 
not. He has had the advantage of 
graded instruction ; he has studied some 
elementary science; he has had some 
training in arts and crafts and some 
slight acquaintance with the great mas- 
ters in music and art. Even his recrea- 
tion has been more or less informing. 
He sees Roman legions march and 
charge in the “movies” ; he witnesses the 
destruction of Pompeii; he observes the 
gondolas and the water-streets of Ven- 
ice; the peculiar customs of Hindus, 
Arabs and African Bushmen. Through 
Pathe’s Weekly, he becomes acquainted 
with Kaiser Wilhelm, Lord Kitchener, 
General Carranza and the bandit Villa. 
On Sundays and holidays he hears the 
municipal band play the national airs 
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and sometimes he hears the world’s 
He has 
access to the zoo, the library, the mu- 
seum and the art gallery. In hundreds 
of ways his environment stimulates and 


great masterpieces in music. 


satiates his curiosity and supplies him 
with general information which is one 
of the raw materials from which knowl- 
edge may be made. 

Now the rural boy or girl has not 
had opportunities of this kind, al- 
though we must admit there are com- 
The 
rural pupil has not had free access to a 
library with its rows of books selected 
for pupils of his age. He has not had 
opportunity to visit art galleries, muse- 


pensating features in rural life. 


ums and other supplementary educa- 
He may have visited 
the Exposition for a day or two, but his 


tional agencies. 


stay was too brief for him to get any- 
thing but a bird’s-eye view of its won- 
He knows little of concerts and 
plays, and the busy life of the street 
where many of the world’s activities 
center, that have indirect educative 
Even his school work has lacked 
that wealth of illustration that many of 
our city class-rooms afford. 


ders. 


value. 


It is true, of course, that the rural 
boy has had opportunity to observe na- 
ture—the rural landscape, the trees, 
flowers, birds, and beasts. He has had 
all the advantages that Whittier sets 
forth in “The Barefoot Boy”. He 
learns a great deal of farm life and of 
common occupations. Strange to say, 
however, this information which is val- 
uable in itself and which may be made 
even more valuable, has little or no 
bearing on his work in the first year of 
high school, which is a critical year. 

He enters the door of the high school 
building, his face aglow with hope. He 
wants an education, with all the enthu- 








ral 
la- 
es, 
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ral- 














siasm that his boyish heart can muster. 
We assign him the same lesson in Latin 
that the teacher in the city has assigned 
to her beginning class and with as little 
explanation. He is asked to decline 
“tuba”. He reads the word “trumpet” 
in italics following the Latin word, but 
he hasn’t seen a trumpet. We ask him 
to deal with such words as copia—sup- 
plies; provincia — province; pracda — 
booty ; pilum—yjavelin ; legatus—ambas- 
sador; and scores of other words that 
are unrelated to his experience. We 
talk glibly of declensions—genitives, 
accusatives, datives and ablatives, all of 
which are strangers to him, until his 
head is in a whirl. We are giving him 
not only a strange language, but a 
strange environment; we talk of a 
world that is utterly different from his 
own. We assume that he has the nec- 
essary informational basis, or to use the 
pedagogical phrase, the necessary ap- 
perceptive basis, for grasping these 
things, but we err in the assumption. 

After we have finished the Latin les- 
son, we turn to ancient history. We 
take him as far away in time and space 
as we can. We ask him to wander over 
the waste places of Babylon and Egypt; 
we try to interest him in the Rosetta 
stone, cuneiforms and_hieroglyphics. 
We ask him to study a civilization eight 
thousand years old; a social and indus- 
trial life that differs from ours as night 
does from day. He cannot understand 
or appreciate these things because he 
hasn’t the informational basis. There 
is little wonder, therefore, that he fails 
quite frequently. 

But the day is only half over. We in- 
troduce him to algebra—that great 
mathematical science which every age 
and every civilized people has acknowl- 
edged as worthy of study. Here we 
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find that an effort has been made to 
bring the subject within range of the 
pupil’s experience. For the most part, 
however, the work is quite abstract; 
quite unrelated to the pupil’s previous 
experience. 

The fourth subject in his course is 
English. We begin the study of Ivan- 
hoe, but again we find that the infor- 
mational basis is lacking. He hasn’t 
read much, heard much, or seen much 
of knights, armor and jousts, so he fre- 
quently fails to comprehend and appre- 
ciate the great classic. We assign him 
a written exercise on a literary topic 
and he makes a feeble, bewildered ef- 
fort to write. And so he stumbles 
along, frequently disappointed, fre- 
quently lacking in interest and enthusi- 
asin, all because he hasn't the informa- 
tional basis for the work. 

[ realize that some teachers will say 
that my diagnosis is rather severe. It 
may be said with much truth, that we 
have a host of educational physicians 
who are good in diagnosis, but very few 
who are competent in healing. I con- 
fess that I have no ready-made specific 
that will cure all the ills that the school- 
boy’s mind is heir to. However, I wish 
to suggest some simple home remedies 
that may alleviate the first-year pupil’s 
pain. 

First of all, I would suggest that we 
consider very carefully the informa- 
tional basis that our pupils have when 
they enter the high school. We shall 
find that the information possessed by 
our pupils is limited, but sound. I 
would suggest that, so far as possible, 
we should interest our young people in 
general science. This subject may be 
made a connecting link between school 
and environment. Moreover the sub- 
ject may be used to awaken dormant in- 
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will 
broaden the informational basis for our 


terests which, when satisfied, 
work, 

Our work in Latin should be simpli- 
fied as much as possible, and related to 
the pupil’s experience. Instead of fol- 
lowing the grammatical grind too close- 
ly, | would suggest that we introduce 
some common folk stories and fables, 
similar to those found in Gradatim, for 
example. I can recall one book in 
which the simple facts of American his- 
tory are told in Latin. In studying this 
book the pupil is not obliged to think a 
new language and a new environment 
at the same time. A set of supplement- 
ary books such as these, purchased by 
the district and loaned to the pupils, 
would do much to stimulate real inter- 
est in the study of Latin. I would also 
suggest that the teacher procure or 
make charts showing how Latin is re- 
lated to present-day life—charts similar 
to those exhibited at the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition and at the session of 


the N. We should 
strive to make Latin more real by relat- 


EK. A. last summer. 


ing it to present-day activities. 

Dr. Walker of Kansas University, in 
writing of the study of Latin, holds 
that “the chief purpose of the Latin 
teacher must be to inculcate habits of 
accurate thinking’. I would point out 
that in accurate thinking one of the 
chief elements is clear and accurate 
knowledge of words and subject mat- 
ter. A pupil cannot think accurately in 
Latin or in any other language unless 
the words stand for real things or 
thoughts. If the pupil does not know 
what “tuba” or “pilum” or “legatus” is, 
he cannot think accurately concerning 
it. Asa “home remedy” for the defects 
in first-year Latin, I want to suggest 


that the teaching of Latin in its earlier 
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We 


must ever remember that the mind of 


stages be brought nearer home. 


the normal high school boy or girl re- 
acts more readily and more accurately 
to the concrete and the near-at-hand 
than to the abstract and the far-away. 
The great need in the teaching of Latin 
is to make the subject more real. 


In the teaching of ancient history, 


also, there is ample opportunity for 
The 


‘arly adolescent has a livelier interest 


making the study more human. 


in the great heroes of history than in 
anthropology or the ruins of Karnak. 
I may be old-fashioned, but I believe 
that the key to real interest in history 
is biography. From the standpoint of 
history teaching, I think the world has 
lost much through the passing of the 
fashion of reading such works as Plu- 
tarch’s lives. I can recall my own boy- 


ish impression of Babylonian and 


Egyptian monarchs. They were large, 
stolid, slow-moving men, who never 
smiled. They were lacking in all the 
attributes of humanity that would ap- 
peal to an adolescent boy. To my boy- 
ish mind their characters were about as 
interesting as that of an ox. I have no 
doubt but that the study of readable 
biographies of some of the great kings 
of the East would have given me a 
more vivid impression of Babylonian 
and Egyptian history. The human fac- 
tor is the interesting factor in history. 
History is a narrative of the life of hu- 
manity, but it is the work and deeds of 
individuals which gives color and ro- 
mance to history. As Pope has said, 
“The proper study of mankind is man”. 
It is the humanity of the world’s great 
heroes which grips the interest of early 
adolescents. In history, as in Latin, 
the great need is to establish an infor- 
mational basis, and I am convinced that 









































we may best do this by securing for 
our library shelves biographical and 
other human material which the pupils 
will read with interest and then encour- 
age them to read it. 

I know that some one will say that 
if this suggestion is followed the pre- 
scribed course cannot be covered. My 
answer may be given in the words of 
Josh Billings—‘‘It’s better that our boys 
should not know so much than to know 
so much that isn’t so”. When boys and 
girls learn history without the spur of 
interest, their knowledge of history is 
extremely hazy, and we shall find on 
examination that they know a great deal 
about history that isn’t so. The course 
in history is clarified when events and 
institutions are centered about the great 
men who had parts in the events, or in 
shaping the institutions. 

We come now to a consideration of 
the problem of vitalizing the teaching 
of English. I realize, of course, that in 
discussing this problem, I am setting 
foot upon a path that angels have 
feared to tread, but I shall essay the 
foolish role, in spite of that fact. The 
chief aims in teaching English are to 
develop the power of expression in lan- 
guage and to promote reading and ap- 
preciation of the best in English litera- 
ture. In teaching composition, our first 
business is to assure ourselves that the 
pupil has something worthy of expres- 
sion that he wants to express. We must 
therefore drop our bucket into the well 
of the pupil’s own experience. The 
trouble is that many teachers do not 
realize that there is a dry sand-bar in 
at least one corner of the well. We 
drop our bucket on the sand-bar and are 
disappointed with what we bring, or fail 
to bring to the surface. 

Now I am convinced that there is 
water in the well and that we can find it 
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if we will only shift the bucket. I spoke 
a moment ago of the information that 
our young people have acquired con- 
cerning rural life. We should use this, 
so far as possible, as the basis of our 
work in composition. I was visiting a 
small high school a short time ago and 
observed how one teacher had succeed- 
ed in awakening latent ability in expres- 
sion by correlating English with com- 
munity activities. A women’s club in 
the town had inaugurated a campaign 
for beautification through tree-planting. 
The teacher had interested her young 
people in the beautification of the streets 
of Paris and Berlin, and in the beautiful 
campuses of Harvard and other Ameri- 
can universities. She had brought into 
class pictures which showed how dreary 
neighborhoods had been improved by 
planting elms and maples. She secured 
from the public library magazines that 
dealt with tree-planting, town planning 
and beautification. She obtained books 
which set forth the qualities of various 
trees and shrubs. The young people 
were reading the books and magazines 
during, and even after school hours. 
In class, they were talking about their 
reading and applying their information 
to local conditions. They were also 
writing readable articles on beautifica- 
tion, some of which were being pub- 
lished by the local papers. I understand 
that the class in English had more to do 
with the success of the tree-planting 
movement of that town than the wom- 
en’s club that fostered the movement. 
sy seizing upon the pupils’ interest in 
civic development, the teacher had suc- 
ceeded in infusing life into the work of 
the English composition classes. Later 
she aroused interest in a garbage incin- 
erator with equally satisfactory results. 
If we can interest our young people in 
things related to rural life, I am con- 
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vinced that we can secure better and 
more adequate results in English com- 
position. By taking up in a simple way 
such problems as community health, ir- 
rigation, recreation, rural credit, con- 
servation, marketing and improved con- 
ditions in farming, I am confident that 
we can interest a larger number of the 


young people in English composition. 


I would have every rural high school 
in California subscribe for at least a 
dozen good magazines. Some of them 
should be literary magazines, such as 
the “Atlantic” and the “Century”, but 
more of them would deal with current 
events, rural life, current discussion, 
household arts and applied science. 
science 
The “Sci- 


its wealth of 


Those dealing with applied 
should not be too technical. 
entific American” with 
illustrations should have a place, but we 
should have “Popular Mechanics” by 
all means. I know of at least one boy 
whose powers of expressions were loos- 
ed by reading “Popular Mechanics”. 
He wasn’t interested in the formal ex- 
The 
observed that he spent all of his spare 
that 


weren't spare, in reading the magazine. 


erciseés in composition. teacher 


moments, and some moments 
One day she asked some questions con- 
cerning wireless telegraphy and to her 
She 


called upon him and he talked easily 


surprise this boy’s hand went up. 


and interestingly for fifteen minutes 
until the close of the period. before 
this time she had been attempting to 
make bricks without stray or clay. By 
accident she had discovered both straw 
and clay, and she proceeded to fashion 
one of the finest bricks I have seen. 
She had found the informational basis 
which is necessary to real expression. 
We should keep in mind that English 
is only a form in which thought is ex- 
pressed, and if there is no thought, we 
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cannot fashion a form for it. Once we 
have the thought and secure its expres- 
sion, we may devote some time to the 
l‘irst of all, 


we should strive in our English work 


shaping of the language. 


to stimulate thought based upon first 
hand information. Upon this basis we 
may build, but no false foundation will 
suffice. 

And what shall we say of the teach- 
ing of literature? How shall we realize 
our aim to cultivate the habit of read- 
ing good books? I am convinced that 
many of us approach this problem from 
the wrong angle. We shall never induce 
our young people to read good literature 
by giving the impression that literature 
is difficult. 


is about to enter an intermediate school 


A few days ago a girl who 


asked her aunt who graduated from a 
California high school about ten years 
ago, whether she should elect Latin, or 
German, or English. They discussed 
the matter for some time in my hearing, 
and at last the little girl inquired, 
“What is English?” “Oh,” replied the 
aunt, “Ienglish is a study of old books 
and essays. In English you learn the 
definition of words and their deriva- 
tion; you learn how to diagram sen- 
tences; you look up allusions to Greek 
and Roman myths; you make an outline 
of the book or selection, and sometimes 
What a par- 
And yet, English 
means just that and little more in many 


you have to paraphrase.” 
alyzing definition! 


of our high schools. 

I wish every high school pupil could 
be made to realize that the work in lit- 
erature isn’t hard and uninteresting; 
that the classics were meant to enjoy, 
My 
ideal in the teaching of English litera- 


not to serve as grist for analysis. 


ture is best expressed by Sandwick in 
that excellent little volume—“How to 
Study and What to Study’”—written 
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expressly for high school pupils. “The 
answer to the question, ‘How to study 
English literature’ Sandwick, 
Don’t study it; 
just read and enjoy it. Attitude of 
mind is the most important. A sense of 


”, Says 
“might well be this: 


leisure is needed ; a mood of enjoyment, 
of abstraction from other things, so 
that the mind can be given fully to the 
reading. Let the mind picture the set- 
ting and see the characters; give the 
imagination full play.” 

The selection of literature to be stud- 
ied in the first year is also a matter of 
vital importance. Our course of study 
in literature is framed according to the 
theory that the first-year high school 
pupil is living in the Elizabethan age. 
We forget that the world was 
thousand years arriving at the 


several 
age of 
Ben Johnson and Shakespeare, yet we 
plunge our fourteen-year-olds into the 
literature of that age and expect genu- 
ine appreciation at the outset. We rec- 
ognize quite quickly that the informa- 
tional basis is lacking, so we seek to 
give that basis through reference to the 
dictionary Shake- 
speare and Johnson wrote chiefly in 


and cyclopedia. 
terms of the life of their own time and 
our pupils’ appreciation of their work 
depends very largely upon our recon- 
struction of the life of the sixteenth 
century out of the pupils’ own experi- 
ence and reading. I wish that some lit- 
erary artist wlio can write interestingly 
for high school pupils in the language 
of the twentieth century would write a 
book of two or three hundred pages on 
the life and time of Shakespeare. By 
giving an intelligible setting for the lit- 
erature of that age, he would be render- 
ing a real service to the teaching of 
English literature. Until that book is 
written we must depend upon the teach- 
er to supply the necessary informational 
basis. 
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I find that I have spent most of my 
time discussing only one mistaken as- 
sumption concerning high school en- 
trants—the assumption that our pupils 
have a reasonable quantum of informa- 
tion. I had intended to discuss other 
mistaken assumptions which are quite as 
important. I find, however, that I shall 
have to forego a discussion of some of 
these, and confine my remarks to only 
one of these assumptions. I refer to the 
assumption that high school entrants 
know how to study. 

I am not an alarmist, but I believe 
that more failures in high school work 
are due to lack of knowledge of how 
to study than to lack of desire to study. 
In one respect our boys and girls re- 
semble the Prussian guards before Ver- 
dun—they have an ardent longing to 
get there but they don’t know how. 
Moreover, swarms of soldiers and pu- 
pils alike are “killed off” in the attempt. 

We assign our lessons too hurriedly, 
assuming that our pupils know how to 
attack the problems of the morrow. 
Very frequently we dismiss the assign- 
ment after the warning bell has rung, 
with the laconic statement—“The next 
chapter for tomorrow”. In first-year 
work, hurried and indefinite assign- 


_ments are decidedly not in order. I 


believe that during the first part of the 
year the teachers of first year classes 
may spend at least one-third of each 
period to decided advantage, in assign- 
ing the lesson and teaching pupils how 
to study. I would suggest that the 
teacher make, first of all, a careful study 
of the problem of how to study, as out- 


lined by such writers as McMurry in 
his book “How to Study”, Judd in his 
“Psychology of High School Subjects”, 
and Parker in “Methods of Teaching in 
High School”. 
high school board to purchase for the 


I would also ask the 


library a number of copies of Sand- 
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wick’s “How to Study and What to 
Study”, and I would use the book for 
supplementary reading. It is necessary 
that the pupil be given the proper view- 
point in study and this book will be of 
great assistance in doing this. 

While I shall not attempt to discuss 
the psychological principles underlying 
study, I shall indicate in a brief para- 
graph one method of securing economy 
in study. There are, | believe, four 
The 


“Observa- 


steps in the study of a paragraph. 


first step may be termed 


tion”. The pupil reads the entire para- 
graph and gets a general grasp of the 
thought. The 


termed “Discrimination”’. 


second step may be 
The pup:! re- 
reads the paragraph, distinguishing be- 
tween the important and unimportant. 
Too many of our pupils assume tnat all 
words, phrases, clauses, and sentences 
are of equal value. I would not object 
if the pupil were to underline the im- 
portant elements in pencil. Underlining 
is of great assistance in reading or 
studying. The third step may be termed 
“Choice and Isolation’. The pupil iso- 
lates the chief thing that is under dis- 
cussion, and the thing that is said about 
it. Then consciously or unconsciously 


he draws upon his own experience or 


previous information and asks whether . 


the chief statement is true. In other 
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words, he thinks about it and relates 
the new thought to his experience. The 
last step may be termed ‘Recombina- 
tion”. He reviews the subordinate ele- 
ments in the paragraph and fills in the 
detail of the thought, restating the 
theme in his own words. If we can get 
our pupils to follow these or similar 
steps in study, I am sure we shall pro- 
mote greater economy in learning. 
However, it is not sufficient to teach the 
steps. We must spend weeks in secur- 
ing application of the plan in the process 
of learning, since our aim is the devel- 
opment of study habits. 

So much for the importance of form- 
ing and informing in the rural high 
school. I have intended no criticism on 
the rural high school or the rural com- 
mon school. Much of what I have said 
will apply equally well in urban schools. 
lf I have made plain some of the rea- 
sons for the difficulties of high school 
work in rural districts; if any sugges- 
tion I have made is carried into a rural 
community to help boys and girls in 
adjusting themselves to the work and 
life of the high school, I shall feel that 
my diagnosis has not been utterly false ; 
that my home remedies are not utterly 
lacking in efficacy, and that my observa- 
tion of, sympathy with, and faith in the 
rural high school have not been in vain. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTY 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


PROF. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPT., 


His country high schools of Cali- 
fornia have an added problem 
because of the great size of the state. 
The enormous stretches of California 


farms complicate the problem so that 


B. oH; 


COCHERON, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


high schools are located at such dis- 
tances apart that they reach but a small 
portion of the farming communities. 

I would therefore not seek to consoli- 


date high schools because the high 











school district is still too large and 
needs subdivision rather than consoli- 
dation. I would seek to bring educa- 
tion to farm children within such short 
distances from their homes that much 
of the teaching of agriculture and do- 
mestic science could be practiced on the 
farms and in those homes to which the 
children return at night, which is the 
place where they belong. 


There are established in 
fourteen 


California 
farm bureaus which 
In 1922 
this movement will have spread until 


county 
have 175 farm bureau centers. 


there will be forty farm bureaus with 
about 600 farm bureau centers. Many 
of the farm bureau centers already 
established are beginning to agitate for 
community cross-roads high schools 
which will serve the immediate needs 
of the rural public both as an educa- 
tional center for the children and as a 
social and inspirational center for the 


whole population. 


It is unfortunate that many persons 
confuse schools and school buildings. 
The building is but the shell. The 
school itself is the students and teach- 
ers. It is far more important to secure 
students and proper teachers than to 
build great buildings. The question of 
what is taught and how it is taught, is 
more important than a county monu- 
ment. California is building many 
magnificent high schools costing large 
sums of money, which are monumental 
in construction, and will long remain as 
educational centers for the county and 
as investments on which the bonded in- 
debtedness must be paid. We do not 
propose further to bond the communi- 
ties for great additional schools but to 


build among the farms throughout the 


State community high schools which 
shall give their attention to education 
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for rural life, specializing particularly 
in agriculture and domestic science. 


These rural farm center high schools 
should have as principal, a man tech- 
nically trained in agriculture and with 
him, should be closely associated, a 
woman as instructor in domestic sci- 
ence. The school should teach all the 
usual high school courses with the ex- 
ception of foreign languages, which 
should be eliminated because of their 
poor investment for persons who are to 
earn their living from farm lands. Such 
community school buildings need cost 
but from $5,000 to $10,000 for fifty to 
seventy-five pupils, although a greater 
investment may be put in them should 
the community desire. Such school 
buildings may be like that created at 
Gonzales under the genius and direc- 
tion of Mr. Duncan Stirling, its princi- 
pal. The Gonzales school was exceed- 
ingly inexpensive but is an inspiration 
to any one interested in rural affairs. 


The vocational teachers in these farm 
center high schools would find the main 
place for their teaching in the magnifi- 
cent equipment on farms about them, 
rather than in the limited equipment 
which can be located in any building. 
It is folly to seek to create school farms 
or home equipment within a 
building when real homes 
farms lie all about. 


school 
and real 

All vocational teachers should be em- 
ployed for the entire school year. The 
teacher of agriculture who is present in 
his community but nine or ten months 
and spends the other two or three 
months away from his people, is seldom 
viewed with respect by the farmers 
among whom he tries to work. Of the 
fifty teachers of agriculture employed 
in the high schools of California, but 
few spend the entire year in the com 
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For that 
reason but few of them have any real 


munities where they work. 


effect upon the farming community. 
These fifty teachers of agriculture 
represent, however, an immense poten- 
tial force for better farming in Califor- 
nia. The office of the State Leader of 
the College of Agriculture therefore 
proposes to co-operate with the various 


high school boards in the employment 


of ten of these men during the year 
1916-17 whereby they will spend at 
least three months a year in agricultural 
extension activities. They will be in 
special charge of the supervision of the 
agricultural clubs in the 6th, 7th and 
8th grades of the schools tributary to 
their high school district. They will 


also locate demonstrations on farms 


and by other means get in touch with 
the people among whom they work. 
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Should the plan prove successiul, it 
will doubtless be extended to as many 
of the other schools employing agricul- 
tural teachers as may desire to enter 
into such a co-operative agreement. 

My program therefore, for agricul- 
tural development emanating from the 
country high schools of California, is: 
First, a system of rural community high 
schools, to be known as farm center 
high schools, located where the people 
demand, built upon a small investment, 
officered by trained agricultural men. 
Second, the employment in extension 
activities of teachers of agriculture al- 
ready at work in the county high 
schools for twelve months upon a co- 
operative between _ the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


arrangement 


ture, the University of California and 
the high school boards. 


THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL AND THE COUNTY FREE LIBRARY 


MRS. M. D. HENSHALL, 
STATE ORGANIZER OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


OUNTY 


lished with two definite purposes, 


free libraries are estab- 


viz.—to serve the rural people and to 
serve the schools. 

lor the community service, a term 
used to distinguish it from school ser- 
vice, there is a County I'ree Library tax 
levied upon all parts of the county not 
in incorporated towns having tax sup- 
ported library service. For the school 
service provision is made by law so that 
school districts may join County I*ree 
Libraries and transfer their district 
library funds to the County Tree Li- 
brary to be expended for library pur- 
poses for the co-operating school 
districts. 

Not until 1915 was there any legal 


provision for a definite amount to be 


set aside by high schools for library 
purposes; nor was there any legal way 
for them to join County I*ree Libraries. 

Sub-division C, Sec. 1756, Political 
Code, provides for an itemized estimate 
for books, magazines and apparatus. 
Sec. 1741 gives high school boards the 
right to enter into a contract with the 
board of supervisors to secure the ad- 
vantages of the County Free Library. 

Kight counties having County [ree 
Libraries, have high school districts 
That they have 


received satisfactory service is shown by 


that have joined them. 


their desire to renew their contracts for 
the ensuing year. 

High schools find many advantages 
in belonging to the County Free Libra- 


ries. The assistance of a trained libra- 
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rian who has an expert knowledge of 
books lessens many book difficulties. It 
means increased efficiency to have a 
trained buyer who will make wise selec- 
tions from the standpoint of subject 
matter, the latest and best on a subject, 
editions, bindings, type, and the general 
mechanical make-up of the books. 
The the 
money is increased by buying in larger 


purchasing capacity of 
quantities and making direct purchases. 
Discounts are given that the small 
buyer or one who deals indirectly can- 
not get. 

The shifting of inactive books results 
in fewer duplicates, conserving of 
funds, and securing of fresh material. 

Through joining a larger library unit 
the high schools receive County Free 
Library co-operation in book and refer- 
ence service and through it free of 
transportation service from the State 
Library in reference material, rare or 
unusual books, and supplementary de- 
bate material. 

The principal and teachers are saved 
time for their school duties by having 
the County Librarian assume the re- 
sponsibility of purchasing the books 
they desire, advising them in regard to 
best editions and in preparing the books 
The 
life of the books is lengthened by expert 
mending and rebinding. 


for the shelves and for loaning. 


The attention 
of an expert is given to the sanitary 
condition of the books. 

While the County Free Library ser- 
vice to the high schools that have joined 
the 
laws governing co-operation between 


has been satisfactory to them, 
high schools and County Free Libraries 
are not because they are so indefinite. 
It is impossible to give adequate library 
service without a definite understanding 
between the high school authorities and 
the County Librarians and a definite 
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schedule for a working basis for trans- 
fer of funds and for library service. 
Sec. 1756, Political Code, requires 
high school boards to file with the coun- 
ty superintendent of schools by the fif- 
teenth of August an itemized estimate 
of the amount required for maintaining 


the high school for the current school 
year. Sub. C. of this itemized estimate 
requires the amount for “books, maga- 
zines and apparatus”. Of course both 
high school principals and County Li- 
brarians realize that the purchase of 
apparatus 


should be made 


by high 
schools. Instead of having a lump sum 
for books, magazines and apparatus, 
there should be a definite amount set 
aside for books and magazines and a 
definite amount set aside for apparatus. 
One county superintendent of Califor- 
nia has solved this problem by sending 
blanks to the high school boards of trus- 
tees requiring a separate itemization of 
the amount to be expended for books 
and magazines and for apparatus. 

lor several months people connected 
with high schools and librarians serving 
high schools have been working on a 
plan for fair and intelligent co-opera- 
tion between high schools and County 
I'ree Libraries. They have decided 
upon a tentative list of reference books, 
supplementary material and serials that 
should be in every well-equipped high 
school library. 

To relieve the strain for the first year, 
they have been grouped under the first 
three years of high school work. 

A schedule has been made showing 
the money that should be transferred to 
the County ree Library for the pur- 
The list is 
Some schools may wish to 
Others 
many of the books or ones that might 


chase of these essentials. 
tentative. 
substitutes. have 


make may 


be considered fairly satisfactory. In 
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such cases they might be deducted from 
the tentative list. 

High schools wishing to join the 
County Free Library would be classi- 
fied by high school principals and by 
County Librarians according to their 
equipment under one of the following 
groups: 

Group One: Initial cost for first year 
and regular supplementary service. 

Group Two: Books not in first group 
but advisable to add the second year and 
regular supplementary service. 

Books not in first or 
second group but advisable to add the 


Group Three: 


third year and regular supplementary 
service. 

Arrange for purchase covering three 
years as follows: Reference Books and 
Serials. 

REFERENCE BOOKS AND SERIALS 
lirst year 
Second year 305.92 

Third year 243.60 
$903.02 

In addition to the estimate for refer- 
ence books and serials arranged for 
purchase covering three years there 
should be supplementary high school 
material of $75.00 per year for 25 pu- 
pils in A. D. A. plus teachers employed 
or for a fewer number than 25 A. D. A. 
and $2.00 added per year for each addi- 


tional pupil and teacher above twenty- 
five. 


Of the two hundred and sixty-five 
high schools in the State, two hundred 
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twenty-eight have three hundred fifty 
and under number of pupils in A. D. A. 
according to the State Superintendent’s 
annual report, for the year ending June 
30, 1915. 
classified as rural high schools. 


These high schools have been 
The 
same report shows only thirty-seven 
that have from three hundred fifty-one 
to over two thousand pupils in A. D. A. 
and have been classified as city high 
schools. 

Of the rural high schools one hun- 
dred thirty-six have one hundred pupils 
or under. To this group alone belongs 
more than half of the high schools of 
the state. 

It is the rural high schools that most 
concern the school people and the libra- 
rians in this plan to give efficient library 
service and it is especially for their ben- 
efit that there is this concerted action 
between high school authorities and the 
county librarians. 

Our 
schools, high 


commissioner of secondary 
school examiner, high 
school principals and teachers, high 
school librarians (when the school has 
money enough to employ a librarian) 
and everyone else interested in high 
schools make a plea especially for: 

(1) The absolutely essential refer- 
ence books serials. 

(2) Unlimited resources for library 
material on any and all subjects. 

(3) No dead or sleeping material on 
the high school library shelves. 

Co-operation with the County [ree 
Library accomplishes this. 












N speaking a year ago of the mis- 
I sion and efficiency of the rural high 
school, I urged the need of educational 
surveys, high school district by high 
school district and county by county, 
these surveys to cover, as was implied, 
the permanent topographical features 
conditioning density and distribution 
of population; the material resources, 
actual and potential; the human _ re- 
sources, present and prospective; the 
facilities, existing and probable, for 
contacts and intercourse within and be- 
tween communities; the distribution of 
educational opportunities, their scope 
and quality ; conclusions, finally, as to 
the extent and degree to which every 
American child’s Bill of Rights is and 
might be lived up to through complete- 
ness and continuity of school advan- 
tages. Of the grounds for this plea, I 
lirst, the 
pleasure and profit of such first-hand 


call to mind especially two: 


study for the rural high school teacher, 
and, in consequence, a more efficient 
functioning of the rural high school as 
a truly vital organ of rural community 
life at its best; secondly, the insistent 
call for general educational leadership, 
which, as unhyphenated Americans and 
Californians, rural high school teach- 
ers cannot but hear, if they have ears 
to hear, and must, therefore, heed and 
Or is it 
California at 
every rural high school faculty, small or 


make themselves ready for. 
not true that in least 
large, is the best trained group of per- 
sons in the community? Does it not, 
collectively, possess the best that has 
been thought and said in the world 
more largely than any other group? 


Is it not obviously the natural link in 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF RURAL EDUCATION 


BY A. F. LANGE 


social advance between city and coun- 
try and between both and the common 
welfare? Are 


not on the whole its 


members freer than the 


members of 
other groups to push or head educa- 
tional movements, because less entan- 
gled in alliances with local business, 
church, and political interests? Is, 
then, even the teacher who has received 
only one talent justified in burying that 
talent in the napkin of mathematics or 
Latin or cooking and sewing? Can any 
teacher who knows what noblesse oblige 
means prefer being and remaining an 
alien to becoming a leading citizen? 
Now, one objective of such informed 
leadership is the re-forming and _ re- 
directing of our rural school system 
with reference to organization and ad- 
ministration, in order that in these re- 
spects, too, city and country may pro- 
gress abreast and outgrow, at not too 
unequal a rate, the hampering practices 
What 


these are, as far as rural education is 


of days that are gone forever. 


concerned, we can bring vividly before 
our minds if we think of a progressive 
chartered city and imagine it organized 
on the rural plan. There would be, 
first of all, an indefinite number of sub- 
divisions known as common school dis- 
tricts; each with three school trustees, 
but perhaps only one teacher; each a 
separate corporate unit, with co-opera- 
tion a matter of choice ; each only mod- 
erately restricted by general laws as to 
the home rule privilege of mismanag- 
ing its educational trust. Then there 
would be a number of high school dis- 
tricts, union high school districts, joint 
union high school districts, and city 
high school districts, and no high school 
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districts, each high school district only 
distantly related to common school dis- 
tricts and the requirements of the com- 
mon good; each living unto itself as 
far as elaborate charter provisions un- 
der the laws of the State permit; one 
up to date, another out of date, by sev- 
eral generations, and none getting the 
full benefit of teamwork, of an equita- 
ble distribution of burdens, of the elim- 
ination of waste, material and human. 
There would, of course, be a city board 
of education, appointed by the city 
fathers from among their friends, a 
board exercising a few state functions, 
but none as educational representatives 
of the city. To complete the educa- 
tional organization, the city would elect 
a city superintendent, to protect itself 
against efficiency, in the name of An- 
drew Jackson. Amen! 

Fortunately, all this is imaginary, as 
far as the actual American city is con- 
cerned. | need not point out how an 
intelligent order has replaced or fore- 
stalled educational chaos; how nearly 
the city and the school district are one 
in circumference; how city after city 
has come to elect for truly democratic 
reasons a small non-professional citizen 
school board, responsible for the or- 
ganization and management of all the 
schools of the whole district; how su- 
perintendents are called and appointed 
by these boards, regardless of geog- 
raphy, and how these boards have 
learned or are learning to give the ex- 
pert elbow-room for action and results ; 
how teachers are ceasing to be nomads 
or itinerant jobbers; how unified city 


school systems are arising that furnish 


completeness and continuity of educa- 
tional opportunities for all of the peo- 


ple, young and old, from kindergartens 
to the end of the Junior College and be- 
yond. 


But what can be done to extend the 
area of this evolution so as to make it 
state-wide? The unanimous answer of 
competent students of our American 
school system is: Adopt the principles 
and adapt its practices, worked out in 
the experience of American cities. A 
short time ago Professor Cubberly had 
the happy and practical thought to 
draft in detail the educational constitu- 
tion and code of an imaginary middle- 
western state, which he called Osceola. 
The thought was a happy one, because 
it enabled him to systematize and to 
formulate more or less abstract laws of 
rational procedure in such a concrete 
and mandatory way as to make them 
ready for instant use. It was a thor- 
oughly practical thought, because Osce- 
ola was not meant to be a Utopia. Con- 
sequently, while no actual state meas- 
ures up to Osceola in every respect, 
scarcely any of the legal provisions 
proposed are experimental or specula- 
tive. Nearly all have stood the test of 
American experience somewhere and 
somehow. Now, of the salient features 
of the school system of Osceola, the 
following bear most directly on the 
problem under discussion: 

1. In accordance with the situation 
in a minority of our states and with the 
trend of development in most of them, 
the county, instead of the district, ap- 
pears as the unit for educational organ- 
ization. City school districts, however, 
divided into two classes, according to 
the number of full-time teachers em- 
ployed, are given separate corporate 
organization. Accordingly, each county, 
aside from the territory of cities, con- 
stitutes one county school district. 

2. Provision is made for subdivision 
into second class sub-districts, i. ¢., 
those employing from 
teachers, and _ first-class 


one to three 


sub-districts, 
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i. €., those employing four or more 
teachers. Second-class sub-districts, 
however, are regarded as merely tran- 
sitional. 

3. The county board of education 
consists of five citizens, elected from 
the county at large, for five-year terms. 
Its powers are strictly analogous to 
those of the best-managed cities. It 
fixes sub-district lines, establishes, re- 
locates, or consolidates schools, when 
and where needed, provides transpor- 
tation, as necessary, appoints the county 
superintendent, who must have had 
special professional training, and, on 
his nomination, all principals, teachers, 
and other employees of the county dis- 
trict. The county board, furthermore, 
appoints annually one school director 
for each second-class sub-district, as 
long as such districts exist, who acts as 
a means of communication between 
county board and the people of the sub- 
district and as agent of the board, ex- 
cept as to the selection of teachers and 
the supervision of instruction. 

4. lor each first-class sub-district a 
board of three elected school directors 
is provided, with somewhat larger pow- 
ers, but with chiefly advisory functions. 

5. An appointed, duly qualified 
county superintendent and such assist- 
ant superintendents, special 
sors, and other officers and assistants 


supervi- 


as may have been authorized by the 
His 


powers and functions again represent 


county board or by general law. 


adaptations of the best city experience 
to the rural system as reorganized. 

No organization of any kind, of 
course, will of itself usher in the mil- 
lennium or make the old Adam a good 
boy forevermore. But is it not obvious 
that if the essentials of Dr. Cubberley’s 
proposals could be actualized the way 
would be opened to a rapid advance in 


rural education? One ungraded one- 
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teacher school after another would join 
the pioneering conditions from which 
it sprang in historical museums or the 
memories of the oldest settlers, and the 
diminishing survivors would be super- 
vised. Accessible to a steadily growing 
majority of country children would be 
consolidated schools, sightly, hygienic, 
well-equipped inside and outside for 
work and play; each with its teachers’ 
cottage and suitable social center ar- 
rangements. There would be little to 
hinder the plan for development of the 
intermediate school as a_ connecting 
link, for some with the high school, for 
others with rural occupations and vo- 
cations. Rural high schools and their 
resources could be more evenly distrib- 
uted and feeble duplications prevented. 
Each county could provide in one or 
more places for Junior College depart- 
ments, to round out general education 
and to lead over to the university or 
into callings such as scientific farming. 
Not the least valuable possibility would 
be that of mitigating for teachers the 
vicissitudes of tenure. They would be 
less likely to become victims of local 
squabbles, including their own, and one 
persona non grata in one place could by 
a transfer through the county board get 
a chance to become persona gratissima 
in another place. 

Now “What 
steps should be taken to bring such re- 
organization to pass?” 
“Eureka! 


the question arises: 
Shall we say: 

Let’s legislate, and do so at 
Or shall we not rather first 
grasp firmly the facts and factors in- 
volved, as f 


once!” 
as California is con- 
cerned, and then, having thoroughly 
warmed up to the ends to be realized, 
teach and preach with fervor and dis- 
cretion, until public rural 


far 


sentiment 
will sanction, for instance, county char- 
ters of the right sort, educationally, 
and public opinion, generally, will as- 
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sent to the necessary changes in the 
constitution and in statute law? The 
latter course seems to me to be by far 
the preferable one. And it suggests 
such lines of action as the following: 

I. Study by each rural high school 
faculty of such books, on the one hand, 
as Cubberley’s State and County Edu- 
cational Reorganization and his Public 
School Administration, and on the oth- 
er, of the county, including lines of 
least Such would 
resolve itself, of course, into a number 


resistance. study 
Here is one, for exam- 
Find the total 
expenditure for schools and its distri- 


of problems. 
ple. Given a county. 
bution. Find the cost of district school 
management, the cost of high school 
maintenance, etc. Try to determine to 
what extent the existing system of or- 
ganization and operation is responsible 
for wastefulness; also what returns in 
equipment and services the people get 
for the total 
ceiving of the county as a unit, work 


investment. Now, con- 


out a practical division into larger sub- 


districts. Take into account topog- 


raphy, existing high school districts, 


and so on. Don’t overlook the problem 
the 


system. 


of transportation. Estimate cost 
of the 


Draw conclusions as to whether better 


reconstructed unified 


results could not be obtained at less 
cost than are now obtained, or whether 
a larger outlay would not be fully war- 
ranted by the increase in dividends for 
all concerned. 

2. A place for the problem of reor- 
ganization on the programs of high 
school conventions, of county institutes, 
of the C. T. A., and the Council of Ed- 
ucation. 

3. The co-operation of other organ- 
izations and agencies, such as women’s 


clubs and the rural press. The latter 


can perhaps be induced most easily to 


second efforts tending to emphasize 
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county solidarity and to awaken a 
county consciousness, to take the place 
of the petty district individualism. Very 
likely, the chief difficulty to be over- 
come lies in the fact that, although the 
county is in most respects the civic 
unit of administration, the country- 
man does not as yet think of it and 
feel towards it as city people think of 
and feel towards their city. Pioneer- 
ing days and their modes of thought 
are too near, and, of course, the county 
is an artificial and abstract thing com- 
pared with the natural tangible unity 
of the city groupings of population. 
4. The liberal use of convincing 
means of popular instruction, such as 
illustrated 
forth 
and what is going on elsewhere. A 
lecture on 


extension lectures setting 


what has been done elsewhere 


Minnesota, for instance, 
would open eyes and make the mouth 
water. Such object lessons would 
spread the conviction that a democratic 
have an efficient 


commonwealth can 


modern school system as soon as it 
wants one. 

A revision of our state constitution is 
probably not far off. Maybe a code 
commission to recast and codify our 
school law will soon happen along as 
well. Meanwhile countries will con- 
tinue to avail themselves here and there 
of the constitutional provision for coun- 
ty charters. Good reasons these for all 
teachers of the state, but especially for 
rural high school teachers, to prepare 
the way for the best legislation that 
insight and experience can frame, in 
order that California, which in most 
educational the 


may dis- 


matters marches in 


forefront of advancing states, 
card the dead weight of outworn im- 
pediments and replace them with all the 
advantages for all of her citizens that 
the wisest school statesmanship is able 
to provide. 
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THE PROPOSED RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY 


BY 5B. 8. 


PADDOCK 


PRINCIPAL YENPING BOYS’ SCHOOL, 
FUKIEN, CHINA 


THE NATURE AND SCOPE 


SURVEY 


OF A 


HE age-long passion of the social 
animal, man, to see his own re- 
flection in the minds of his fellows was 
expressed aptly four generations ago 
by Robert Burns. 


That same passion 
has burst out again in this last decade, 
but in slightly different form, so that 
a modern poet would voice social long- 


ings thus: 


O would some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as experts see us! 


That is to say, we have become avow- 
edly selective of the persons whom we 
call in to judge us. ‘We have ceased to 
be content with the opinion of the 
“Hoi polloi,” the mixed aggregate of 
humanity, the “others” who “see us,” 
and we want the pronouncement of the 
people who know, the experts. How- 
ever, truth compels the confession that 
we are not entirely satisfied with ex- 
perts. We resent the fact that they 
have become too disgustingly common. 
We have been forced to look at them 
at close range and we have found that 
after all they, too, are fallible creatures 
of flesh and blood. By way of reac- 
tion, we are rejecting personal opinion 
more and more and devising slide rules 
and scales and tests which we hope 
that ‘‘a wayfaring man, though a fool,” 
can apply and arrive at absolute judg- 
ments. Nevertheless, it is proving dif- 
ficult to weights and 
measures by which anything so elusive 


construct the 
as personality can be measured. When 
we come to the ultimate factors in indi- 
vidual or community evolution and at- 


tempt to plot them on a sheet of co- 
ordinate paper, the result is never en- 
tirely satisfactory. And whether we 
own it or not, we long for the advent 
of the superman, Kipling’s “God of 
things as they are,” who can appraise 
and rate us with absolute precision, 
However, due to this instinctive en- 
deavor to know ourselves in relation to 
some external hailed 
with joy the rise of the so-called sur- 
vey. 


norm, we have 
It began as a method by which 
the expert could look at us and tell us 
all of our faults and virtues and how 
we could do better, and it continues as 
an equally usable method by which we 
may measure ourselves with the latest 
standardized — yardstick. anti- 
quarian delving in forgotten things has 
told us recently that the first educa- 
tional survey was made as long ago as 


Some 


1843 by one Henry Barnard, who was 
employed by the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island to 
schools of the However this 
may be, the real survey movement be- 


survey the public 


state. 


gan in 1907 among the sociological peo- 
ple who took the name from the land 
survey. In that year a social survey 
of the city of Pittsburgh was made. 
l‘our years later (1911), the name and 
method were borrowed by schoolmen 
and the educational survey began. So 
rapidly have both kinds of surveys 
spread that one year ago more than 
three hundred social surveys and thirty 
educational surveys were tabulated by 
the Sociological Library of New York 
City. The educational survey seems to 
be only at its beginning. In view of 
the many which are under way or are 
projected, we may expect a wide ex- 
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tension of the movement to states, 
counties, cities and districts in the next 
few years. 

Just here some scientifically minded 
person will be clamoring for a defini- 
tion of terms—the precise meaning of 
an educational survey. One is tempted 
to reply with the small boy’s definition 
of all vexing concepts, namely, “you 
know!” “An educational survey, you 
As a matter ot 


fact, the verbal fence which will go all 


know what I mean.” 


the way round the concept, educational 
survey, is impossible of construction 
now. As well attempt to define a brand 
new baby as to fix the boundaries of a 
thing so young and undeveloped as an 
educational survey. The survey is still 
in process of evolution and is growing 
too rapidly to be caught and defined. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to sketch 
some broad outlines of its scope, or at 
least to say what it is not, in lieu of 
being able to say what it is. It is also 
possible, and in fact a duty of the pro- 
mulgator of a survey plan, to indicate 
some of the benefits which may be ex- 
pected of a survey, and particularly the 
limitations of such an attempt at self- 
inspection. It may not be good sales- 
a combina- 
tion of mirrors to tell people that it 


manship in recommending 


cannot be used to see the tops of their 
heads nor their inmost souls, but it at 
likely to 
arise after people are dizzy with turn- 


least forestalls complaints 
ing round and still have not seen all 
they were looking for. Therefore, in 
presenting the accompanying plan, the 
compiler means to be entirely frank and 
claims no more for it than strict impar- 
tiality will concede. 

The first problem is the scope of a 
survey—what shall be its length and 
It is 
that there is no great difficulty about 


breadth and depth. “asy to see 
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setting bounds to the two surface di- 
mensions. The length and breadth are 
fixed by the nature of the survey. It 
is always a local affair concerned with 
The 


surveyor recognizes as Milton says: 


the conditions in a given area. 


“Prime wisdom is not to know 
At large of things remote 
Sut that which daily lies about us.” 
In this particular instance the sur- 
vey is to be applied to a rural com- 
munity. We have only to select the 
community, the 


However, the 


drive in boundary 
stakes and go to work. 
hazy notions which so long have clung 
to the word “rural” as distinguished 
from “urban” might cause trouble were 
it not for the recent definitions of terms 
which have cleared the mists away. A 
community, of course, is a collection of 


ec 


homes “‘which try to meet in connection 
with each other at a common center, 


the fundamental common needs, such 


as food, clothing, implements, money, 


education, religious instruction, amuse- 
ment,” and the like. Its density is usu- 
ally greatest at the core, and it radiates 
out into more sparsely settled regions. 
A rural community is one in which the 
economic interests of the periphera take 
precedence over those of the centre or 
core. It is a community whose chief 
industry is agriculture. The village or 
city-center is only “the pantry, safe, 
shop, medicine-chest, playhouse, altar, 
of the community at large.” The vil- 
lage worker is occupied exclusively 
with making and selling things which 
suit the wishes and needs of the worker 
on the farm. As yet he has not reached 
out to the customer beyond the imme- 
diate farm trade zone, but lives and 
works in dependence upon the sur- 
rounding agricultural population. This 
combination of town and country con- 
stitutes a rural community, to the sur- 
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vey of which the accompanying plans 
apply. 

Having disposed of questions of 
length and breadth, the question of 
depth remains and turns out to be most 
perplexing of all. How deep shall we 
probe into the community in our sur- 
An educational survey naturally 
should deal primarily with education. 


vey? 


Should it be confined to that exclusive- 
ly? The answer to that query comes 
at once when we imagine ourselves be- 
ginning to survey the school. Suppose 
we find that in a certain school a large 
amount of retardation exists and we 
Our first 
impulse is to blame the teacher or the 


begin to search for causes. 
course of study. Indeed, this is all we 
can do if our survey is restricted to 
merely walking round about the school- 
house and marking well her bulwarks. 
The teacher may be at fault, but surely 
the data for a judgment are not all 
in until we have followed the children 
to their and 
learned the whole twenty-four-hour-a- 
day story of their lives. 


extra-school activities 
If we accom- 
pany some dullard Johnny to his home, 
perhaps we find that the secret of his 
dullness is due to an ill-nourished body, 
and the cause of underfeeding is due to 
an empty cupboard, because of an out- 
of-work father, whom disease or inertia 
or economic ill-adjustments have in- 
capacitated. We have only to look 
superficially at any phase of school af- 
fairs to see that it is connected by a 
maze of 


inter-relations with social, 


economic and _ political conditions. 


Moreover, the school is being impressed 


today into ever wider forms of social 
service. It is held increasingly respon- 
sible for all misfits in the home, church, 
workshop and body politic. Hence it 
needs to take account of the other great 


social institutions to which it is joined 
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and of the physical world to which the 
social is united. So indissoluble are 
the bonds between the parts of the 
social organism and between the social 
and the material that no educational 
survey is complete that is not also a 
political, and industrial, and domestic, 
and ecclesiastical, and physical, and per- 
haps most important of all, and surely 
most difficult of all, a psychological 
survey. When we enter on the chain of 
causes, there seems to be no good stop- 
ping-place until we reach the center of 
things. And as we go down, even the 
surface boundaries are observed to ex- 
pand; the community is found to have 
relations with other communities, and 
so the problem grows to the propor- 
tions of the universe itself. 
despair of arriving at 


In sheer 
anything like 
completeness, the educational surveyor 
usually has contented himself with the 
examination of only a small fragment 
of any school system. He has concen- 
trated on finances, or administration, or 
curriculum, or on a limited combination 
of these, and used his own personal 
opinions to tie together the severed ends 
of casual chains. The accompanying 
outlined survey is limited and incom- 
plete like all the rest. It carries one 
much farther into related subjects than 
the ordinary educational survey, but 
still the lines of investigation all stop 
short of ultimate causes and there is 
abundant necessity that impressions be 
mixed with scientific inductions when 
generalizations must be forthcoming. 
As yet the depth of the educational sur- 
vey is not standardized. 


Each investi- 
gator must burrow in as far as his time 
and abilities permit. Perhaps we shall 
have the social and economic investiga- 
tors working simultaneously with the 
educator in the future and then each 


can work in his own sphere and still 
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have the benefits of the investigations 
of the others. But at present the sur- 
veyor of the school who wishes any- 
thing worth while to come of his labor 
must delve himself into problems of 
community life such as populations, in- 
dustry, environment, physical well- 
being, religion, government and law and 
public opinion. 

After this necessarily vague state- 
ment of the scope of an educational sur- 
vey we might proceed to indicate a few 
of its characteristics, both positive 
negative. 


and 
l‘irst, a survey is impartial. 
As L, P. Ayres expresses it, a survey 
is “‘never like those verbs in Latin which 
take the dative and have as their pur- 
pose to ‘please or displease ; command, 
obey ; serve, resist; benefit, injure; be- 
lieve, threaten, persuade.’” Second, a 
survey is sympathetic and not venom- 
ous. It seeks to point the way to fur- 
ther progress and not to bring an indict- 
ment for past transgressions. Third, a 
survey is constructive. It does not stop 
with pointing out defects and difficul- 
ties, but goes on to show the way out. 
lourth, a survey strives for scientific 
accuracy. Its method is “analytic scru- 
tiny, exact measuring, careful record- 
ing,”’ and, so far as possible, “judgment 
on the basis of observed fact.” Fifth, 
a survey is open and never secret. Its 
purpose is to enlighten the public, to 
focus attention upon the school. 

These five features of a survey give 
a hint as to the personnel of the survey- 
ing party. On the one hand, it is evi- 
dent that the surveyors must be com- 
petent. This excludes mothers’ clubs 
chambers of commerce from 
the transit at the 
and his handiwork. On the 
other hand, it is questionable whether 
the imported educational expert is the 


best man to do the job. While he has 


and 
squinting through 
teacher 
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the necessary skill and the perspective, 
he may not acquire the grasp of the 
local situation. Perhaps a combination 
of outside talent and local educators 
Whatever the 
make-up of the force who do the work, 


would be most effective. 


it is absolutely indispensable that the 
whole-hearted the 


teachers and officers of the school sys- 


co-operation of 


tem be fact, the whole 


community to be surveyed must be will- 


secured. In 
ing subjects of the study. Otherwise 
only surface facts can be gathered. 


II. THE POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITA- 


TIONS OF A SURVEY 


We come last of all to the results 
which may be expected from a survey. 
We ought to know, by all means, what 
reward is to attend our efforts before 
we enter upon an undertaking of such 
large proportions. And it will be well 
to begin by looking steadily at the lim- 
itations of a survey. We must admit 
first that a survey is antiquated as soon 
It mirrors what was 
yesterday and not what is today or will 
be tomorrow. 


as it is compiled. 


A land survey measures 
unchangeable physical properties and 
therefore is always valid, but an educa- 
tional survey attempts to photograph 
the chameleon hues of life and there- 
fore is always history and never up-to- 
date description. The second thing to 
note is that no survey plan is capable of 
No univer- 
can 


thorough standardization. 


sal set of forms and _ schedules 
gather the figures and answers for all 
localities. This is real disappointment 
to people who imagine that a survey 
employs patent measuring machines like 
those on station platforms, into which 
a Native Son or a Chinaman, an adult 
or a small boy, may drop a penny and 
get each his correct weight, his fortune 


and a stick of gum. No survey can 
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ever be made in precisely the same way 
in any two communities. A third fact 
has been mentioned already, but needs 
repetition. It is that no tables of figures 
and questions can give sure measures of 
efficiency. Great progress has been 
made in devising tests for ascertaining 
the achievements of the child, the 
equipment of the teacher, the business 
management of the school, the charac- 
We have 
left the stage of arbitrary opinion based 
on whimsical mental comparisons; we 


ter of the school plant, etc. 


have even got beyond the stage of com- 
parison with a limited selection of other 
school need 
not be judged today entirely by com- 
parison with Los Angeles or Portland. 
A sufficient mass of data is being gath- 
ered rapidly so that wide inductions 


systems. San Francisco 


may be made and all types of progress 
ranged on a scale from the bad to the 
excellent, as in the case of the Courtis 
scale for testing handwriting. Then it 
is possible to indicate the median line, 
stick a pin in the spot where we belong 
and thereby discover whether we are 
above or below the average. But even 
so, the chart tells us only that in a par- 
ticular matter we are normal, super- 
normal, or subnormal, simply this and 
nothing more. It gives no clue to the 
reason why nor the method of reform. 
Then we begin to ask questions, to be- 
stir ourselves, and we discover, as has 
been said before, that the condition 
shown in the table is the result of in- 
numerable causes. If it is a question 
of the progress of the child through the 
grades, then we find that the course of 
cause and effect runs back through 


home environment, the social group, 
previous preparation and many other 
factors; if it is the condition of the 
school plant which we are considering, 
then we learn that the attitude of the 
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community to the school, the economic 
status of the locality and the legal pro- 
visions of the state are contributory 
causes. We are drawn farther and 
farther afield in our quest until we 
despair of learning all the facts which 
bear on a single phenomenon. More 
than this, as we travel back through 
casual relations, we discover that other 
factors are concerned because we come 
sooner or later to personalities and have 
to deal with such intangible things as 
impulses and purposes. Hence our con- 
clusions are never absolute. The con- 
structive work which we attempt rests 
necessarily on a frail foundation of 
fact, the arches are crowned with key- 
stones of such untested materials as 
human motives and the whole structure 
must be propped up with our individual 
opinions. 

After this heart-to-heart confession 
of the limitations of a survey, it is in 
place to tell the other side of the story, 
to enumerate the positive results which 
will accrue to the surveyors and to the 
surveyed. We may begin by saying 
that, although a survey does not tell the 
last word about the cause and the cure 
for any malady, it does make the patient 
extremely conscious of his symptoms. 
If anything is the matter, he finds it 
out. In this case, by virtue of the scope 
of the survey, the patient is not the 
school alone, but the entire community, 
and there is little danger that the public 
will become hyper-sensitive about its 
symptoms. On the contrary, it needs 
to be aroused from its sleep and stim- 
ulated to think about itself and its re- 
lation to the school. The chief service 
of the educationai survey is that it wins 
for the school the share of public atten- 
tion which the school deserves. Again, 
the survey, by awakening in the com- 
munity at large the sense of its own 
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for conditions, 


frees the teacher from blame for things 


responsibility school 


of which he is innocent. It helps to 
shift responsibility to its logical resting 
place. Another benefit of the survey is 
that it gives the teacher and the school 
administrator insight into community 
needs and shows the way in which the 
school can be of service. There is no 
surer method by which the teacher can 
prepare for real leadership in the com- 
munity than by giving himself to the 
systematic study of one of the definite 
problems of rural life which a survey 
We have said before that 
the picture which a survey gives us is 


demands. 


an old one, a picture of life as it was, 
instead of life as it is, but we may say 
with equal truth that in spite of the fact 
that its figures are out of date, its in- 
fluence abides. Experience has shown 
that a survey sets in operation forces 
which endure. Nor is it necessary that 
after the 
been taken. 
Good business management should lead 


our social accounting stop 


complete inventory has 
us to devise an adequate system of ac- 
counting whereby a balance-sheet shall 
be issued periodically for the enlighten- 
ment of the public, so that the labor 
spent in making the invoice may be 
conserved and utilized to the full. In 
the of results 
which may be expected from applying 


conciuding statement 


measurements to education, nothing 
could be more convincing than the ac- 
count given by Mr. L. P. Ayres in 
“School for April 24, 
1915, in which he shows that as a result 


of seven years of attention given to the 


and Society,” 


causes of retardation in the elementary 
schools of America, the annual output 
of finished products from the school has 
doubled, a which has_ been 
equalled only by the automobile indus- 


try. 


record 
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III. A FEW WORDS SPECIFICALLY ABOUT 
THESE PLANS FOR SURVEY OF A 
RURAL COMMUNITY 

After this well-meant attempt to in- 
sure you against disappointment because 
of too great faith in surveys and at the 
same time to claim for them all that 
they deserve, it is next in order to sub- 
mit the survey plans for a rural com- 
munity. Perhaps no greater recom- 
mendation could be given them than to 
say they are a compilation and only in 
spots a creation de novo. They repre- 
sent a considerable amount of selection 
and arrangement of the methods of re- 
search which other people have worked 
out. And the difficulty has been that 
these other people have usually had 
other projects in view than the survey 
of arural community. As yet the world 
is waiting for an all-round educational 
survey plan for a rural district. In 


putting the material together which has 


been abstracted from many sources, the 


thought has been to err on the side of 
making the program too full rather than 
It was felt that it would be 
easier to pencil in the words, “Does not 
apply,” here and there, than it would 
We have 
noted before that no two communities 
are identical. Hence a survey plan, like 


too scanty. 


be to patch out deficiencies. 


a ready-made garment, must be cut on 
ample lines and be susceptible of alter- 
ation. This outline is intended for use 
in the case of the high school and the 
elementary school, the town school plant 
and the one-room schoolhouse. Whether 
it is spacious enough to clothe the most 
robust community, it remains for you 
to judge. Perhaps as you think of the 
locality with which you are most famil- 
iar, you will be able to decide where 
alterations need to be made. 

As you turn to the outline of the sur- 
vey you will observe that it is arranged 












in three main divisions. The first divis- 
ion examines the economic resources 
of the community, the second di- 
vision treats of the human resources of 
the community, and the third division 
deals with the specific task of the sur- 
vey, the outlook on the educational 
needs of the community and how the 
After all that 
has been said previously about the inti- 
mate connection between the school and 
the other parts of the economic and 
social order, this outline needs no fur- 


ther defense or apology. 


school is meeting them. 


Surely it is 
apparent that the school cannot be torn 
out of its setting and examined and 
explained as a thing independent of its 
physical and environment. 
Hence the attempt has been made to 
find out all that is possible about phys- 
ical conditions, such as 


human 


topography, 
soils, precipitation, temperature, etc., 
and economic conditions such as the 
predominant industries, the farming as- 
sets, tenure of land, agricultural output 
and the like. You will notice that in 
this study the emphasis has been thrown 
on the open country and not on the 
village-center of the community, be- 
cause this is to be the survey of a rural 
community whose economic life is in 
complete dependence upon the pursuit 
of agriculture. And this is in accord 
with the general feeling that in the past 
we have sinned in measuring the rural 
community by urban standards. 

l‘rom the survey of material things 
we pass on to the human elements in 
community life, and we begin, not with 
people as they are today, but with their 
pioneer ancestors. It is a patent fact 
that to know a man, you must know his 
grandfather. And so the survey starts 
with a short sketch of the great men and 
events of other days. Then it comes on 
to the elements of the population today 
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and studies the native-born and the 
alien, the old settler and the sojourner. 
Next it takes a peep into their minds 
to see how they think and feel and co- 
operate and pull apart, the most difficult 
and least scientific study of all, and yet 
the most important. After this the sur- 
vey examines such social conditions as 
politics, religion, recreation and moral- 
ity. And finally it takes leave of hu- 
manity outside of the school with a 
parting glance at the way the people 
have expressed themselves in the land- 
scape about them and in their care for 
their own physical welfare. 

Time will not permit of a detailed 
study of the plan of the strictly educa- 
tional survey. You will note, however, 
that it begins with a brief history of the 
evolution of education in the community 
and the 
statement of 


request for an introductory 
what manner of school 
such a community with such physical 
and human resources ought to have. 
The object of this is to gather up what 
has gone before and call out the ideals 
and aspirations already 
the 
ceeds to examine minutely the systems 
which actually exist. 


possessed by 
surveyor. Then the survey pro- 
In doing this it 
follows a general outline so familiar 
that it scarcely needs restatement. The 
main topics are organization, adminis- 
tration, supervision, finances, the school 
plant, the teacher, the course of study 
and the pupil. Then at the close comes 
the section which determines the value 
of the whole undertaking, namely, the 
summary and constructive suggestions 
of the surveyor. The facts are all in 
and he must sit down and segregate and 
classify them and work out his infer- 
ences and conclusions. Here no pre- 
arranged plan can be of assistance. The 
steps to be taken depend too largely on 
the nature of the data gathered. 
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The survey ends in suggestions. This, 
no doubt, will seem disappointing to the 
investigator, who has toiled at the long 
drudgery of getting the data, to find at 
the close that he may dress them up in 
no more compelling form than mild sug- 
gestions. But this, after all, is a fitting 
way to end a survey, because a survey 
is not a riot act nor a bill of. indictment, 
but only a sympathetic attempt to edu- 
cate the public regarding its schools. 
As an educational means its methods 
are advisory rather than mandatory. It 
succeeds best when it suggests and hints 
at courses not too far removed from 
present It fails when it 
condemns and threatens and endeavors 
to revolutionize in a twinkling the ac- 
cumulations of the years. 


conditions. 


Its motto 
should be to see the whole landscape, 
but to urge only one step at a time. 
The status of 
the rural community is advancing won- 
derfully as a result of the flood of light 
which the social survey has thrown 
upon it. A recent number of “Life” 
has expressed poetically this transfor- 
mation of the country home. May I 
read it in concluding this paper on sur- 
veys, and as you listen, will you not try 
to imagine that some rhymster will be 
able to open a similar tale of evolution 
for the rural high school when the edu- 
cational survey shall have done its per- 
fect work? 


social and economic 


The poem is as follows: 
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“T remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 

You'd hardly know the old place now, 
For dad is up to date, 

And the farm is scientific 
From the back lot to the gate. 


The house and barn are lighted 
With bright acetylene ; 

The engine in the laundry 
Is run by gasoline. 

We have silos, we have autos, 
We have dynamos and things, 


A telephone for gossip 
And a phonograph that sings. 


The hired man has left us, 
We miss his homely face; 
A lot of college graduates 
Are working in his place. 
There’s an engineer and fireman, 
A chauffeur and a vet, 
‘Lectrician and mechanic— 
Oh, the farm’s run right, you bet. 


The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn 
Now brightens up a bathroom 
That cost a car of corn. 
The milkmaid is pneumatic, 
The creamery’s up to date, 
Since at sixty cents a gallon 
We sell milk that once brought eight. 


THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
PAUL VAN DER EIKE 
BAKERSFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE 


HYSICAL Geography, per se, has 
for a number of decades held a 
more or less prominent place in the 
high school curriculum throughout the 
States. Recently, 


however, general 


science has been superseding it, to the 
regret of many of us who have always 
had a great fondness for the subject. 
I do not mean to say that I am opposed 
I be- 


to general science, for I am not. 











lieve in it and if it is taught from the 
viewpoint of physical geography some- 
what after the manner that Caldwell 
and Eikenberry and Dr. Snyder have 
treated the subject, I think it should 
have a permanent place in the high 
school course of study. Now since gen- 
eral science has laid claim to many vital 
things in physical geography, there is 
hardly an excuse for keeping the sub- 
ject as a part of the course. There is, 
however, another thing that we can do 
and that is heed the advice of the best 
geographers of the country—Towers, 
Barrows, R. H. Whitbeck, Lawrence 
Martin, R. E. Dodge, Prof. Holway— 
introduce a strong course in general 
geography based on physical geography 
mto the third or fourth year. 

The need of such a course will hard- 
ly be questioned, if those who doubt it 
will but investigate how much geog- 
raphy—locational, regional and_ eco- 
nomic—the average high school gradu- 
ate and the average junior college stu- 
dent really knows. A test recently 
made by Prof. Martin of Wisconsin 
State University and reported in the 
April number, 1916, Journal of Geog- 
raphy, showed that 88 per cent of cer- 
tain groups of university students were 
unable to attain a passing grade ot 70 
per cent on a set of elementary geog- 
raphy questions. The set was also tried 
on a class of 20 seniors taking a teach- 
er’s course in geography and 11, or 52 
per cent, failed. Out of 57 high school 
students in the Madison high school 29, 
or 57 per cent, failed. I dare say that 
what is true in Wisconsin is probably 
true elsewhere. 

These results seem startling, but let 
us look for reasons. One reason prob- 
ably is that many schools, contrary to 
the recommendations of the California 
committee, appointed in 1913 to further 
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the interests of geography in Califor- 
nia, do not teach geography through 
the eighth grade. Another cause of 
this ignorance is the lack of interest in 
the subject on the part of 7th and 8th 
grade pupils because of immaturity. 
Those youthful minds are not ready to 
comprehend the big things of world 
knowledge that mean so much to them 
as citizens. Now since there is little 
opportunity in the high school to review 
and increase the geographical knowl- 
edge they have acquired in the grades, 
is it surprising that they are somewhat 
deficient when they go to college? 

There is another reason why our high 
school physical geography course should 
be thoroughly revised: We need, as 
Prof. R. H. Whitbeck says in April 
Science and Mathematics: ‘“‘Geography 
as a training for citizenship.” Can 
geography serve a more worthy pur- 
pose? We feel that every boy and girl 
who claims to be a citizen of the United 
States should know its history. I think 
it was a mistake to strike that subject 
out of the list of admission require- 
ments to the university. But if our 
young citizens should know its history, 
is it unreasonable to expect them to 
know the natural resources, the indus- 
trial possibilities, the commercial ad- 
vantages aud governmental activities of 
our own country and the great world 
powers ? 

Our foreign relations in recent years 
have grown by leaps and bounds. To 
appreciate their extent you have but to 
consult the daily Commerce Reports of 
the Department of Commerce and the 
sulletin of the American Union. The 
countries of the Orient that have been 
opened to our trade within the past 
sixty-two years are anxious for our 
goods and our ideas. Russia, who for 
centuries used Siberia as a home for 
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exiled political offenders, is now awak- 
ening from her lethargy. She sees the 
vast resources she has at her command 
in this empire and is inviting foreign 
capital, especially American capital, to 
help her develop it. These questions, 
the war in Europe and many more have 
a geographical aspect and it is up to us 
to so present them to our high school 
students that when they go to college or 
into commercial pursuits or any other 
activities in life they will go into it with 
a world view. Horace Greely advised 
the young man to go West and grow 
up with the country, but today the slo- 
gan is “Go into commerce and grow up 
with the world.” To do so, however, 
he must, as Vanderlip recently said, 
“think internationally”, in other words, 
he must know geography as well as oth- 
er subjects. 

We also need geography at home. 
The intelligent appropriations of money 
for river and harbor improvements, for 
building canals, irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects, involve a knowledge of 
the habits of rivers, the work of waves 
and other forces of erosion that the 
representatives who make these appro- 
priations should know, so as to avoid 
such disgraceful things as “pork barrel” 
methods. 

As to the content of the course, I be- 
lieve the following general statement of 
the recommendations of the N. E. A. 
Committee of 1909 on the Improvement 


of High School Geography will be 


worthy of consideration: 

“This study should show the distri- 
bution of our resources, their accessi- 
bility, their relation to road building, to 
distribution of population, to develop- 
ment of industries, to location and 
growth of cities, to commerce and to 
The work of our 


government in modifying geographic 


social conditions. 
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environment should receive careful con- 
sideration. Our government is expend- 
ing vast sums of money in carrying on 
and 


and 


soil surveys, in improving plants 
animals, in desert 
swamp lands, in the preservation and 
extension of forests, in developing wa- 
terways and harbors. These are sub- 
jects upon which every man and wom- 


reclaiming 


an should be informed from the geo- 
The value of 
such work in molding useful members 


graphic point of view. 


of society is certainly very great.” 
This means a somewhat more inten- 
sive study of physical geography than 
can be taken up in the first year, fol- 
lowed by a politico-economic course on 
For us 
in the West it means considerable em- 
phasis on the Orient and South Amer- 
ica. In my plan I think I should use 
the better part of the first semester for 
physical geography and_ the 
semester for work on the resources, the 
people, their institutions, cities, political 
boundaries and alliances of our Ameri- 
can and our Oriental neighbors and the 
nations of Europe. The course must 
include considerable reference and lab- 


the great powers of the world. 


second 


oratory work, field work, topical reports 
both oral and written, and drill on loca- 
tional geography as well as essential 
principles. In treating the topics of 
physical geography I should include: 

1. Earth relations—the solar system, 
seasons. 

2. The atmosphere — properties, 
movements, weather, climate, work of 
the weather bureau. 

3. The ocean—as a great highway of 
traffic rather than from the standpoint 
of pure science, composition of water, 
topography, currents. 

4. Earth’s crust—composition, min- 
erals and rocks, ore deposits, mining. 

5. Weathering—soils, agriculture. 
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6. Ground water—water supply, irri- 
gation. 


rivers studied 
rather than rivers in general from the 
scientific viewpoint. 


7. Rivers — typical 


8. Plains, plateaus and mountains— 
origin and their importance to man. 


g. The coast line—harbors. 


The second half of the course I have 
not had time to give serious considera- 
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tion further than I have already indi- 
cated. 

I believe this course should come late 
enough in the curriculum so that stu- 
dents may be mature enough to realize 
the importance of the subject to daily 
life. I would therefore put it in the 
third or fourth year. 
needs of 


And since the 
the immediate community 
must always be subserved first, I would 
give a different course in city high 
schools than in rural high schools. 


SCIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAINED NURSES 


MISS ANNA C. JAMME, 


STATE 


Y Act of Legislature, 1913, regu- 
B lation of training schools for 
nurses in California was placed under 
the State Board of Health. 


ments for admission to training schools 


Kequire- 


were made tentative for first three years 
of administration of the act. 

In April, 1916, the State Board of 
Health took action requiring that after 
September 1, 1918, the following pre- 
requisites for entrance to nurses’ train- 
ing schools would be required: “A high 
school diploma and evidence of having 
taken four years English, one year 
chemistry, one year biology, two years 
hygiene and household arts.” 

The 


consideration of the changing form of 


reasons for this action are in 


education of nurses due to: (a) prog- 
ress in preventative medicine and pub- 
lic health; (b) change in nurses’ duties 
in relation to public health and public 
welfare; (c) to raise the standard of 
nursing the 
(d) by requiring certain nec- 
essary preliminary 


education in training 


schools ; 
before 


work en- 


trance to schools of nursing in order to 


REGISTRAR OF 


NURSES 


be able to secure more time for training 
in actual nursing. 

The influences having direct effect on 
nursing education at the present time 
should be considered in connection with 
preliminary requirements, such as de- 
mands for teachers of nurses, superin- 
tendents of hospitals, sanitary inspect- 
ors, bacteriologists ; public health work- 
ers as infant welfare nurses, school 
nurses, tuberculosis nurses and indus- 


trial welfare nurses. 


Other important influences acting d1- 
rectly on nurses’ education are: 
(a) State 


registration or certifica- 


tion of nurses. Laws are now in force 
in forty-four states requiring certifica- 
tion of nurses. In twelve states these 
laws are compulsory. Reciprocity be- 
tween states is practiced as in the medi- 
cal profession and states must eventu- 


ally 


standards for nurses’ education. 


adopt uniform methods and 


(b) In sociologic and economic ideas 
looking forward to social and sick in- 
surance. 
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The special science course required 
in the high schools in its application to 
nursing may be summarized as_fol- 
lows: 

Chemistry. In the application of 
chemistry to the study of drugs and 
nutrition; in estimating food require- 
ments, ete. In clinical laboratory work 
as in food analysis, in analysis of urine 
and other waste products of the body. 
An intelligent understanding of this 
subject should not necessarily be ex- 
haustive but may be taught by lecture, 
experimentation, execution, and its ap- 
plication demonstrating the ordinary 
phenomena of the every day life of 
the school girl. 

Biology. Animal biology as leading 
up to the study of anatomy and physi- 
ology. Plant biology as leading to the 
study of bacteriology. 

Hygiene and Sanitation, including 
care and sanitation of the home, cook- 
ing, care and preservation of food 
stuffs, etc. A foundation for good hos- 
pital housekeeping and later, hospital 
administration. 


English. The four year course in 
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English will form cultural foundation 
and give better knowledge of the use 
of language, of simple English compo- 
sition, of literature, etc., than is now 
found in many high school applicants 
for training schools. 

The Board of Health further requires 
certain studies which may be pursued 
either in the high school or as a post- 
graduate course preparatory to enter- 
ing the training school. These studies 
are sociology which leads to an under- 
standing of conditions causing sick- 
ness and poverty, and also an under- 
standing of the modern social problems ; 
psychology leading to an understanding 
of the psychological aspect of diseases 
as also the care of the mentally deficient 
and the insane; one foreign language 
aiding in the work amongst immigrants 
and the foreign population. 

“Team work” between high schools 
and training schools should result in 
an educational attitude toward the work 
of nursing ; in producing efficient nurses 
for all classes of people; and in prepar- 
ing valuable workers for the public 
health service of the state. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND LIFE CAREER STUDY 


Mrs. Elsie J. Grover, Chairman. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


DR. R. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


A MONG our educational interests, 


vocational guidance is in its in- 


fancy. All best teachers, in all times, 
have been practicing it, perhaps with- 
out old 


enough, it is thought, to have a name. 


knowing. It has become 


BOONE, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


It is fashionable, in these days, to talk 
the subject, and to use the name. 

3ut young as the movement is, con- 
siderable changes have come over the 
notion we have agreed to call vocational 


guidance. Preliminary to the more or- 

















derly consideration of the implied 
meanings, two observations should be 
made. 

The first is, that vocational guidance, 
with thoughtful people, either teachers 
or employers, does not mean finding 
jobs or employment for youth. Yet no 
vocational guidance is worthier of the 
name that does not in time connect each 
up with an employment. To be 
able and disposed to enter upon a suit- 


one 


able occupation proves that some one’s 
guidance has been intelligent. And no 
guidance is intelligent that minimizes 
that objective. 

A second preliminary observation is 
that no system of vocational guidance 
can justify itself that is not preceded, 
or accompanied by, or does not lead up 
to vocational training. It is not easy to 
draw a line separating the one from the 
other. Each is one side of a process of 
which the other is companion. 

The bearing of the two observations 
will be made clearer in the sequel. 

The implications to which your atten- 
tion is called, and which, it would seem, 
must be present in any extended voca- 
tional guidance program are: 

(1) The primary need, on the part 
of youth, for first-hand information of 
the industries. As a mere educational 
device, a study of the great industrial 
and economic facts, and principles; the 
social arts and the application of science 
to their practice; economic history, lo- 
cal, state, national and international ; 
economic geography, including prod- 
ucts, raw materials, their manufacture 
and distribution, population centers and 
their industrial meanings; trade mar- 
kets, ete.—is quite as educational as 
algebra, literature, history or the lan- 
guages. 

These information courses on the in- 
dustries might well form a part of every 
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pupil’s program, especially under eight- 
een years of age, whether they have 
specific reference to a vocation or not. 
But it must be a study of real commer- 
cial industries, not a mere formal, or 
text-book, or examination-tested mem- 
It must be first 
It should cover a 
wide range of industries and industrial 
processes ; 


oriter acquaintance. 
hand, direct, familiar. 


affording opportunity for 
the boy to find himself; and a rich and 
raried experience from which, in time, 
to make his choice. There are but few 
kinds of raw materials, and few pro- 
The great type industries may 
almost be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. 


cesses. 


And these type forms and the 
widely significant operations should be 
followed somewhat intensively. Along 
with these studies, too, should go an 
inquiry into markets, wages, and the 
varied and varying needs and opportu- 
nities connected with the occupations 
studied. 

(2) Such information courses, con- 
sidered as a phase of vocational guid- 
ance, should issue in an aroused voca- 
tional interest. Once the pupil comes to 
start his lessons with the vocation mo- 
tive, to conceive and nurse an interest 
because of a possible vocation, the vo- 
cational guidance problem is more than 
It makes little difference 
whether, in after years, he follows the 
The 


habit of working from a motive whose 


half solved. 
pursuit that gave him inspiration. 


realization is in the future, and which 
presents itself as a life career, vitalizes 
interest for whatever effort. But it 
must be an untrammeled interest of the 
youth, not too much directed ; an inter- 
est growing from within and from his 
intimate experience with occupations 
and re- 
wards, not over stimulated by officious 
teachers and parents. To know society's 


and occupational processes 
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industrial and economic 


needs, and 
one’s own attitude toward them, tends, 
by a process of natural selection, to seg- 
regate them into occupations as attrac- 
tive, indifferent, or repulsive. Teachers 
may not safely impose an interest upon 
the youth; but surround him with op- 
portunities for knowing, for using his 
knowledge, for initiating and executing 
his own purposes, and a self decision 
will come. 


It ought to be said that to stimulate 
the student to discover the one interest, 
or one type of interest that clutches him, 
is, perhaps, the chief object of the 
teacher’s study of possible vocations 
for those in his charge. 


(3) Out of this information about 
the industries and their possibilities for 
him; and this self-born interest in his 
own vocational future. should come a 
tempered and cultivated judgment. as 
to the economic and social character of 
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the coveted occupations; health condi- 
tions, moral safeguards; ideas of per- 
manency; chances for promotion and 
industrial and personal improvement; 
the ability and disposition to evaluate 
the employment as a life career, a 
means of self-expression. No part of 
the vocational guidance procedure is 
more important, for either the adviser 
or the student, than this of coming to a 
wise judgment as to preferred claims 
among the industries, their comparative 
stability, their social wholesomeness, 
their stimulus to self-respecting en- 
deavor, the opportunities for needed 
public service. But the judgment must 
be the student’s free reaction, not a fin- 
ished product of the teacher’s larger 
experience and advice. 

(4) Then should come, in the end or 
along with all this vocational training, 
in terms of the knowledge acquired, the 
interest aroused, and the judgment of 
industrial values. 


A SURVEY OF OCCUPATIONS OPEN TO COLLEGE WOMEN 


BY CLOTILDE GRUNSKY 


FE ROM the ordinary class which 
graduates from the State Univer- 


sity, about 50 per cent of the young 


women go into the teaching profession, 
about 30 per cent marry within a year 
or two after graduation, and the rest 
drift, about 5 per cent eventually finding 
That this 
proportion is an unfortunate one is gen- 
erally acknowledged. 


places in other occupations. 


Aside from any 
discussion of the marriage rate, it is 
obvious that too many of the remaining 
young women go into teaching, too few 
take advantage of opportunities to be 
found in other lines of endeavor and 


far too many find “nothing in particu- 
lar to do.” 

The teaching profession must always 
be the preferred occupation for women. 
Its regular hours and established social 
position, its well-known duties and its 
opportunities for social service, make it 
a field which must always attract the 
largest number of “potential mothers.” 

Sut not all of the 50 per cent now en- 
tering the work have gone into it be- 
cause they find here their means of ex- 
pression—too many don’t know of any- 
thing else they can do, are not the type 
who blaze trails, don’t know how to get 














into other work which they like better, 
and choose teaching merely because it 
is the easiest thing to do. And so we 
have an overcrowded profession, too 
few openings for men, too keen a com- 
petition among women, and a real eco- 
nomic loss to the community in the dis- 
contented lives of the teachers, who 
ought to be expressing themselves in a 
worth-while way in some other field. 
Once realizing this situation, it is a 
temptation, of course, to stand at the 
gateway like the angel with the flaming 
sword and warn young women away 
from the teaching profession,—to catch 
the first 
available 


enterprising under-graduate 


and say: “See here,—you 
don’t want to be a teacher. 


another 


Here is 
good field with fine opportuni- 
ties and a task I have always wanted to 
undertake myself. Here, you do this.” 
It is this attitude which has prejudiced 
so many people against the term Voca- 
tional Guidance. As Prof. Boone has 
said, some people have learned to read 
into the words the meaning “‘Vocational 
Shoving” until it is as bad to mention 
the phrase to them as to talk religion to 
certain of our radicals nowadays, who 
will worship anything not called by the 
name of a God. 

The California branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae last year 
came face to face with this situation. 
They have long been interested in the 
problem of How to help the girl who 
was not born to be a teacher. Posted 
warnings they felt to be worse than use- 
less, but if advice was dangerous, at 
least they could help with information. 
If the reason so many girls who be- 
longed elsewhere became teachers was 
because they didn’t know what else 
there was for them to do, the A. C. A. 
could collect facts as to other occupa- 
tions and opportunities; if it was be- 
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cause the teaching positions were the 
only ones for the obtaining of which a 
recognized mechanism was at hand, they 
might help on the establishment of some 
3ureau of Occupations for other fields 
than teaching. 


The collecting of information was 
the first thing to be done, of course, and 
the “Education Section” set about mak- 
ing as complete a survey as possible of 
the vocations open to college women in 
the state. In this work the Education 
Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia offered its co-operation, giving 
college credit for work which might be 
done in a self-conducted seminar course 
under its auspices. This arrangement 
was made and for the past semester a 
group of 21 young women have been 
carrying out the survey. 

The management and direction of the 
work was in the hands of a Collegiate 
Alumnae committee ; membership in the 
seminar was open to graduates or un- 
der-graduates capable of doing the 
work, college credit to be arranged on 
the basis of the term paper submitted. 
In the final group there were teachers 
who felt that they should like perhaps 
to find an opportunity for themselves in 
some other field; there were specialists 
in Vocational Guidance in the high 
schools; there were college graduates 
who wished to know what openings 
were available in their chosen field, and 
there were those generally interested in 
the subject who wanted to help. About 
half of them took the course for credit ; 
the others did the full work and took 
part in discussions, but were not offi- 
cially registered. 

As has been said, the seminar was a 
self-conducted one and décided upon its 
The first task at hand was 
the division of the field. 


own work. 
A rough as- 
sortment of occupations under headings 
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indicating different lines of interest was 
first made and subcommittees appointed 
to cover these fields, special tastes being 
met so far as possible. The titles of re- 
ports submitted give an idea of the ex- 
tent of the investigation: Under Social 
Service we had reports on “Work Un- 
der Public Commissions,” “Under Pri- 
rate Societies,’ “Under Religious Or- 
ganizations,” “Settlement and Welfare 
Work,” “Recreation Work” and “Social 
Service Work for Children.” Then 
there was a report on “Literary Pur- 
suits,” which included lecturing and 
publicity work as well as newspaper 
work, etc.; one on “Artistic Pursuits,” 
with a special report on “Advertising 
and Interior Decorating” ; one on “Sci- 
entific Pursuits,” and one on “Agricul- 
ture.” “Professions and Allied Work” 
provided another field, as did also “Li- 
brary Work” and “Domestic Science.” 
“Secretarial Possibilities” were also in- 
vestigated, and under “Business” the 
fields of Estate, Insurance and 
}anking were covered. 

After the division of the field, the 
next step was the determining of the 
type of information to be obtained and 
the making of questionaires. Two cards 
were prepared for the employer and for 


Real 


the woman, college or otherwise, actu- 


ally engaged in the occupation in ques- 


tion. The employer was asked to fur- 
nish information as to positions now 
actually held by women and such as 
might be open to them, stating the na- 
ture of the work, the range of salary, 
opportunities advance, hours and 


conditions, vacations, requirements and 


for 


training; whether apprenticeships are 
possible or work is available in summer 
vacations, and how the position may be 
best obtained. The woman in the work 
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gave her training, college or otherwise; 
the length of time she had been engaged 
in the occupation, other work she had 
done, salary, hours, vacations, condi- 
tions of work, opportunities for advance 
—and suggestions as to practical meth- 
ods of obtaining the position, the prep- 
aration desirable, and the future of the 
occupation for college women. 

The method of procedure, as a rule, 
was first to outline the field so far as 
possible, keeping in mind, of course, 
the necessity of revising this outline at 
every step. University departments 
were interviewed as to work into which 
their students had gone or might go, 
and as to sources of further informa- 
tion. The employers in the bay region 
who might conceivably have work open 
to women were then interviewed and 
record made of their attitude toward 
college women, of actual positions open, 
etc. The women employees were then 
similarly reached and special attention 
given their advice as to training and 
methods of obtaining positions. This 
information as collected was reported to 
the seminar and eventually made up 
into a written report, summarized, com- 
mented upon, and made into statistics so 
far as possible. 

The work of the survey elsewhere in 
the state was put into the hands of one 
member of the course, to whom the oth- 
ers reported their needs and wishes. A 
detailed letter was then written to some 
one in every incorporated town and city 
of the state asking for their assistance 
in the survey. These were mostly high 
school teachers, college organizations or 
friends of members of the course. From 
196 letters, 60 replies were received, the 
results, on the whole, being very illum- 
inating. It was at first planned to re- 











sort this information to add to the vari- 
ous reports, but it was found that the 
replies fell more naturally into “Em- 
ployments found in towns of under 
4,000 inhabitants,” “In towns of from 
4,000 to 20,000,” “£20,000 and over,” and 
“In large cities,” and the report was 
made on this basis. 








It is indicative of 
the value of the replies perhaps to men- 





tion that in the smaller country towns, 





where college women are usually sup- 





posed to find no opportunities whatso- 
ever, and even the natives go to the city 
for employment, twenty-five different 
types of positions were reported as be- 







ing actually held now or as offering 
good opportunities in the eyes of the 
investigator. 






These vary from the edi- 
torship of the local newspaper to a com- 






bination interior decorator and shopper 





for the neighborhood. 





The results thus far obtained are 





Nowhere have 
we exhausted a field to sufficient depth 
to be able to state facts and figures with 


amazingly interesting. 






authority, but the information we have 





collected is suggestive of many possi- 












MUSIC 


The following music section program 
was given but not reported in time for 
the Proceedings : 

Mr. Russell Supervisor of 
the Amsterdam Public 
Schools, New York, subject: “School 





Carter, 





Music in 












DR. HENRY W. STAGER, 





The following Mathematics Section 
program was given, but not reported in 
time for the Proceedings : 






Address: ‘Non-Technical Discussion 





of Some Questions of General Interest 
Prof. E. J. Wilczynski, 
University of Chicago. 





in Geometry,” 
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bilities. Of course, we have drawn con- 
clusions even from our partial data that 
such and such a field is an extremely 
limited one; this, one in which women 
must combat prejudice ; that, a growing 
one, and so on. But our chief conclu- 
sion has been to the effect that the young 
woman has almost the whole wide world 
before her. Nowhere—or in very few 
cases—has she exhausted the possibili- 
ties of her field; in most directions she 
has not yet even begun her explorations. 
Granted enterprise, some originality, 
and the will to work, and the college 
woman, be she in a desert town or in 
San Francisco, may find a dozen or two 
things at hand which are open for her 
to do. 

It is hoped that eventually this infor- 
mation may be published and put into a 
form available for the use of the under- 
graduate. In the meantime the work 
is to go on, the seminar continuing 
through the next semester, at any rate, 
in the hope of rounding out the survey 
both in San Francisco and vicinity and 
elsewhere in the state. 





Credit for Private Instruction in Vocal 
and Instrumental Technique.” 

Mrs. Parsons, Super- 
visor of Music in the Los Angeles Pub- 


) 


Gertrude Bb. 


lic Schools, subject: “Music in the 


High School.” 





Address: 


“Mathematics as an Ap- 
plied Subject,” Dr. E. R. Snyder, Com- 
missioner of Industrial and Vocational 
Education. 

Address: “Minimum Requirements 
in Mathematics,” Dr. Henry W. Stager. 
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SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES WHICH A MATHEMATICS 
TEACHER OF TODAY HAS TO FACE 


BY FRANK MORRIS 


C ERTAIN social and economic con- 
ditions have brought about a great 
change during the past few years in 
the purpose of the public schools. The 
purpose of the high school is no longer 
to prepare the student for college but to 
prepare him for almost any kind of a 
vocation which leads to an honest liveli- 
hood. Courses in industrial and voca- 
tional training have been introduced. 
Due to the amount of building space, 
the expensive equipment and the com- 
paratively small number of students a 
teacher can teach, these so-called prac- 
tical courses have materially increased 
‘The 


parents and tax payers are asking di- 


the expense of the high school. 


rect returns in efficiency for the time of 
their children and their money. These 
conditions have brought about great re- 


forms in the high school curriculum. 


A few years ago, the chief subjects 
taught in the high school were Latin, 
english, mathematics. 


Latin is being rapidly crowded out and 


history and 
taking a position along with Greek. 
History is being modified and curtailed. 
Plain English grammar and classical 
literature are not popular. And mathe- 


matics has been divided into two 


branches, academic mathematics and 


applied mathematics. The former has 
for its main purpose the development 
in the student the power to reason. It 
may have practical applications but 
these are of secondary importance. The 
latter uses mathematics as a means to 


an end. The process of reasoning is 
not complete within itself but must be 


followed by some practical application. 


The introduction of the industrial 
and vocational courses made necessary 
the teaching of a certain amount of ap- 
plied mathematics. Only a few narrow 
minded people believe that academic 
mathematics will go the road that Latin 
is going. Then a problem which every 
teacher of mathematics must meet and 
solve is to determine the amount and 
the nature of the mathematics to be 


taught. 


The demand for the applied mathe- 
for the 

These 
courses appeal to the student more than 
the 


matics is due to the demand 


so-called practical courses. 


courses in academic mathematics 


for two reasons. The first reason is 
that the student is able to see direct 
returns from the industrial and voca- 
tional courses, while the value of aca- 
demic is obscure. Perhaps if there 
were some way of estimating the re- 
sults it would be found that the knowl- 
edge of mathematics increases the stu- 
dent’s earning capacity throughout life 
more than the knowledge of the so- 
called practical courses. Of the num- 
ber of boys who are taught to use the 
lathe in the high school, the percentage 
of those who use it in their life work is 
probably far below the percentage of 
algebra students who go to college. 
Skill in using tools is of less importance 
than skill in thinking. The second rea- 
son is that many courses are offering 


attractions which can not be introduced 


into the recitation course which stands 
for hard study. In those courses the 
boy has considerable freedom to do the 


thing which appeals to him. He occa- 
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sionally goes on an excursion which 
frees him from the regular work in all 
classes. These outings not only make 
the student blasé to the ordinary class 
work but they break the continuity of 
study in other courses. They could not 
well be taken outside of school hours 
because that would destroy the chief 
interest as far as many of the students 
and perhaps some of the teachers are 
concerned, 


Another difficulty that confronts ev- 
ery mathematics that the 


students enter the courses unprepared. 


teacher is 


This is especially true of the algebra 
students in the first year of high school. 
The grade teachers are required to 
teach so many things that arithmetic is 
neglected. students who 


few enter 


high school can perform accurately the 


Every HIGH 


ScHOOL TEACHER 
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simple operations of fractions and al- 
most as few can after they have been 
in the high school four years. There 
seems to be a need for a good, strong 
course in arithmetic. It would do much 
to solve the question of applied mathe- 
matics in the high school, for here the 
chief difficulty is in the lack of arith- 
metic. 


if the 


teaches 


teacher of mathematics 


thoroughly the fundamental 
principles of arithmetic and algebra, 
the logical development of each theorem 
and the subject as a whole in geom- 
etry, and as a result the power to rea- 
son clearly and accurately from the 
known to the unknown truth, he has 
developed within the student the ability 
to think rationally about any life prob- 


lem. His work is practical. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


SHOULD BE A MEMBER OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 


MEMBERSHIP COSTS BUT 


ONE DOLLAR 


Per YEAR, AND INCLUDES A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 


SIERRA 


TIONAL MAGAZINE OF 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS, THE LEADING EpucA- 


THE WEsT. 
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REPORTS OF 


COMMITTEES 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HIGH SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE AND GROUNDS 


SUPT. J. ¢ 


Y OUR Committee is not composed 
of professional architects or build- 
ers, but of principals who have felt 


keenly inadequate 
equipment for the work, and have been 


the handicaps of 


compelled to study the problem from 
the point of view of both teacher and 
principal. It is not a problem of ideal 
conditions, regardless of the factor of 
cost, but one of maxima and minima,— 
the maximum working equipment at 
the minimum cost that we are working 
on. One of the foremost school archi- 
tects in the State makes it his practice 
to consult both principal and teachers 
in regard to the details of their depart- 
ments before completing the plans. By 
securing their written approval of the 
salient features of their departments he 
forestalls subsequent changes or com- 
plaints. 

Every principal’s investigation and 
board and constituents 
itself 
Site, 


report to his 


formulates into a 


triangular 


shape—the the Building, the 
Funds. 


THE SITE 


For the past several years various 
educational bodies have passed resolu- 
tions emphasizing the importance of 
the legislature’s prescribing by statute 
the minimum school site, to be deter- 
mined by the enrollment of the school, 
actual or immediately prospective. 

While many question the advisability 
of such legislation, educational 
value of the campaign has already 


the 


> TEMPLETON, CHAIRMAN 


netted larger gains than is generally 
known. A recent investigation of the 
high schools which have been erected 
within the past ten years in this State 
shows that the average size of the sites 


of them contain a 


of seventy-seven 
fraction over eleven acres, ranging from 
five acres to twenty-five acres. This is 
cause for deep satisfaction, but not for 
future indifference or complete uncon- 
cern. We are still far from the accept- 
ance of a minimum standard of school 
site of ample size for the out-door 
We have a con- 
viction that there is not a high school 


courses and activities. 


board in the State that is now planning 
to build to whom the size and location 
of the site is not one of the big ques- 
tions under consideration; and the dif- 
ferences of opinion between the parties 
to the dispute are by no means all due 
to selfish or parsimonious motives; in 
most instances we believe they may be 
referred to radical differences in their 
conceptions of the purpose and function 
of the high school. 


No high school should be built on 
less than a five-acre plot. If the school 
is not large enough to require so much 
at present, it will grow to it in a com- 
paratively short time. If such growth 
is not probable, perhaps a mistake was 
made in the organization of the school 
in the first place, and is now continuing 
to be made in maintaining it. It might 
be in the interest both of economy and 


efficiency to disorganize, put the funds 
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into transportation, and send the chil- 
dren to schools where there is more 
life, better courses, and larger activities. 

While the five-acre plot is the small- 
est site upon which any high school 
should be erected, and may be taken, 
roughly, as a unit for schools of less 


than one hundred 


pupils, five acres 
more should be added to this for every 
additional one hundred pupils, up to 
approximately a twenty-five-acre tract. 
An agreement among the teachers of 
the State on these matters, with a few 
good, convincing reasons for our faith, 
would accelerate the public acceptance. 

It is very important in this educa- 


tional campaign that we secure the ac- 


tive co-operation of the architects and 
physicians. the 
ranks and doing valiant service, but 
others 


Some are already in 


content themselves with dis- 
covering the prevailing sentiment of 
the board the 


quietly acquiescing in it. 


and and 


community 
If the high 
school men and women would make it 
clear to these two classes of profes- 
sional men what valuable allies they 
would be and how important it is, we 
are confident there would be a marked 


increase of converts to our cause. 


THE LOCATION 


There are two reasons for locating 


the school centrally, viz.: (1) The con- 
venience of the pupils in attending; 
(2) The the 


grounds as a civic center. 


school and 


The 


objections to the central location, which 


and use of 


two 


are gaining in force as population in- 
creases, are: 1. The expense of a cen- 
tral site, particularly in the cities; and 
2. The the unvaried 


contact with crowded city conditions. 


continuation of 


It is a good thing for city children to 
have daily relief from the din and rat- 


tle of the street. With our transporta- 
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tion facilities and the legal provision 
for paying the bills, transportation is 
no longer a serious problem, and dis- 
tance does not render school opportuni- 
ties prohibitive. The two good reasons 
for a site outside the center of the dis- 
trict (besides the one mentioned above ) 
are: (1) A larger site for the funds 
available; and (2) More favorable con- 
ditions for fostering a higher type of 
school spirit (a community spirit) than 
obtain in the heart of a city or town. 
Then, too, if properly handled, the out- 
side site can often be secured free from 
enterprising land owners who are will- 
ing to contribute a bonus for bringing 
improvements their way. This, how- 
ever, must be handled with great care; 
it is full of peril. 

The the school 
should be left to the board and not sub- 


final location § of 


The law 
should be so amended that the board of 


mitted to a vote of the people. 


trustees shall have jurisdiction over the 
selection of the site. 


THE BUILDING 


There is a strong tendency toward 
the ore-story, unit-plan type of build- 
ing for the regular classrooms, with 
two-story administration sections. Base- 
the 
The 
general plan is to arrange the units 


ments are eliminated except for 


heating and ventilating apparatus. 


around a quadrangular court, opening 
back from a solid front which contains 
the The 


conventional hallways are eliminated 


administration department. 


and covered porches of much lighter 
construction substituted. These porches 
are from ten to sixteen feet wide and 
extend the jength of the series of class- 
rooms, which open directly on them. 
So far as we know, California is the 
pioneer on this line for the high school. 

four one of the most 


years ago 
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prominent and successful architects in 
the State drew the plans and superin- 
tended the construction of a well-known 
high school of the conventional type. 
This building, of excellent construction 
and up to date at the time of its com- 
pletion, cost approximately $125,000. 
Six 

plans 


man drew the 
specifications 


months ago this 


and for a high 
school on the unit plan containing five 
more classrooms than the former, and 
estimated that it could be built for the 
same money, the material used being 
the same kind. He also estimated that 
the heating and ventilating systems and 
the cost of operation would not be any 
more in the unit plan building than in 


the two-story and basement building. 
THE MATERIALS 


One of the serious questions entering 
into the cost of a building is the kind of 
materials to be used. The day of the 
wooden high school we hope has passed 


in California. LBoards of education, in 


asking for bonds running thirty and 


forty years, are expected to provide a 
building that will outlast the bond issue. 
Such a demand necessitates the use of 
substantial material. Your Committee 
having interviewed most of the leading 
school architects in the State during 
the past two years, and also some of the 
most successful contractors and build- 
ers, begs to report that the cheapest 
durable material that we have found is 
hollow tile. The manager of a new 
plant, projected on a large scale, now 
opening up near Modesto, has quoted to 
our board tile at a figure that would 
put both brick and concrete out of com- 
petition. To compete with the price 
named brick would have to be bought 
at $5.50 per M.—just one-half their 
market value at this time. 

The tile can be used for a finishing 
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surface if desired, just as brick, or for 
a plaster or brick veneer surface, if 
preferred. 


THE FUNDS 


This brings us to the third main head 
—sine qua non—the place where the 
whole fabric fails in so many instances, 
and the Board and Faculty go on year 
after year under increasing handicaps 
and also increasing demands, a double 
hardship and injustice. 

A school bond election campaign al- 
ways means strenuous work for some 
one if the bonds have any chance of 
carrying. The Principal or Superinten- 
dent must expect to take the laporing 
oar, and the Faculty should be among 
the crew. The consensus of testimony 
goes to show that a whirlwird cam- 
paign is most successful. This must 
be preceded by a thoro organization 
under the direction of the 
Superintendent or Principal. The sup- 
port of the newspapers must be secured 
and competent persons detailed to each 
to prepare daily short, crisp, telling 
articles. Such articles should be writ- 
ten with reference to a climax the day 
before the election, and nothing should 


3oard and 


be allowed to divert the line of argu- 
ment laid out. Representative officials 
of the civic organizations should be 
interested in committee work. If wisely 
directed the student body will prove 
invaluable help ; not thru torchlight pro- 
cessions, parades, etc., but thru the sys- 
tematic canvassing which they can do 
better than any one else. 


LEGAL TECHNICALITIES AND OTHER 
PERILS 
After the bonds have been voted, ad- 
vertised and sold, there is still danger 
of final miscarriage on account of legal 
technicalities, as many can testify. I 
regret to say that our own school is 
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among the number. In our case it came 
about on account of our legal adviser’s 
placing too much confidence in the 
city charter. In drawing up the call 
for the election the high school was 
construed as a department of the Mo- 
desto City School System, as desig- 
nated in the city charter, and in both 
the calls for the elementary school 
bonds for $40,000 and the high school 
for $160,000 Article XXI, Chap. III, 
Title III, Part III, of the Political Code 
was cited as authority for the call. The 
bonds carried by nearly four to one, 
despite the most positive prognostica- 
tions of the wisest ones to the contrary ; 
placed on the market they were imme- 
diately sold at a handsome premium, 
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but disaster overtook the $160,000 high 
school issue. The issue of $40.000 for 
the grammar school was declared valid 
under the call; the high school part was 
illegal. When our City Attorney argued 
the matter before the Attorney General 
he ruled that city charters have no 
validity in the government of a school 
system beyond prescribing the machin- 
ery of administration. In all cases re- 
lating to bonds the Political Code gov- 


erns. The high school is a separate 


the 
grammar school, and must be governed 


and distinct organization from 
by a separate board, which may consist 
of the same persons as does the gram- 


mar school board. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BIBLE STUDY SYLLABUS, 1916 


EFORE a Syllabus of Bible Study 

can be put into general use in the 
public high schools of California it will 
be necessary to secure a ruling from the 
State Board of Education on the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. Has the individual public high 
school the power and authority to deter- 
mine what subjects shall be given credit 
toward graduation? 


2. May credit be given for instru- 
mental music taken under teachers not 
members of the faculty of the school 
and either certificated or uncertificated 
by the State? 


3. May credit be given for literary 


and historical study of the Bible when 
taken in Sunday schools and under 
other agencies outside the high school, 
whether or not under teachers duly cer- 
tificated by the State ? 

Until such ruling may be had, the 
committee give their indorsement to the 
Bible Study Syllabus for high school 
students of Colorado, and recommend 
that this work be undertaken wherever 
there is a local demand for its introduc- 
tion in public high school courses. 


S. P. MC CREA, 


CHAS. E. RUGH, 
WM. JOHN COOPER, 
LEWIS B. AVERY, 


COM MITTEE. 
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The Chaffey Lawns—Noon 


VIEWS OF CHAFFEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
ONTARIO AND UPLAND 


Five Buildings—Twenty-Acre Campus—Library of 9000 Volumes 
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SACRAMENTO HIGH SCHOOL 


The slogan of the commercial bodies of Sacramento is, ‘““Sacramento, the 


heart of California.” And the educational system of the city is its heart, an 


excellent system, of which the high school and recently organized Junior College 
form the six highest grades. The high school is one of the oldest in the state, 
having had its fifty-second annual commencement the past spring. It is also 
one of the largest in the state. The enrollment for the year just closed was 
1,495. The faculty is composed of Principal H. O. Williams, two vice-principals 
and fifty-six teachers. A large annex, erected in 1914, houses the well-equipped 
manual training and household arts departments. 


The crowded condition of the school the past year necessitated the establish- 
nent of a branch high school for first year pupils, and it is planr.ed the coming 
year to have three such “junior high schools” to relieve the congestion. It has 
been found that it is very beneficial to have the first-year pupils by themselves. 
They receive the sole attention of the teachers, are free from the repressive 
influence of the upper classes, and develop more interest in their high school 
work. 

The high school owns an admirable tract of some eleven acres, where it is 
proposed a new high school will be built as soon as the necessary funds are 
available. This high school will be built on the so-called “group plan” and will 
cost in the neighborhood of a half million dollars. 

The capital city is justly proud of its excellent school system, which, under 
the efficient superintendence of Mr. Chas. C. Hughes, is rapidly taking rank 
among the best. 

The Sacramento Valley, one of the great fertile valleys of the world, is 
increasing rapidly in population as its attractions become better known to colo- 
nists. Good schools must be reckoned as one of the greatest attractions of 
Sacramento. 
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HUNTINGTON PARK HIGH SCHOOL 


One of the most notable of the many attractions of Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia, is its excellent school system. The beautiful new High School Building 
is in itself an invitation to live at Huntington Park. 


This building has a maximum length of 255 feet and a depth of 119 feet, 
having, exclusive of the roof garden, a total floor space of 61,150 square feet. 
Architecturally, it is an adaptation of the Italian style. Its rich color scheme of 
dark blue brick, with facings of artificial white stone, and its beautiful colon- 
nades and finely designed interior lend an imposing appearance. The open air 
study room is an innovation peculiarly adapted to the year-round climate of 
California, and in this building it is arranged for by the windows being so 
hinged that practically the entire window space may be opened. In addition to 
this there is a roof garden which may be used for open air study. 


All class rooms and halls are arranged to facilitate easy circulation of classes 
without congestion or confusion. There are twelve class rooms, well lighted 
from the left, and each accommodating thirty students. The auditorium is un- 
usually beautiful, with excellent acoustic properties, and has a seating capacity 
of 510. The stage is completely equipped and large enough to put on a real 
play, and the dressing rooms are commodious. The balcony has three direct 
exits to the second floor and there is a well planned orchestra pit. 

On the second floor there is a smaller lecture room with a seating capacity 
of 150 in connection with the physiological, botanical, chemical and physical 
laboratories—comprising the natural science department. The laboratories are 
equipped with forced suction vents for poisonous and offensive gases, and the 
chemical laboratory has a floor and base of compolite. 


The building is completely equipped and substantially furnished, including 
sanitary desks. The floors of the hallways, stairs, lobbies, two laboratories, 
study hall, bookkeeping room, library and secretary’s office are covered with 
cork linoleum, the hall floor being bordered with maple. All rooms are provided 
with electric light and each class room is connected with the office by telephone. 
An electric clock system has also been installed throughout. Rest rooms are 
provided for the teachers. Nothing has been overlooked to render the educa- 
tional advantages as well as the social attractions of this school very inviting 
to the prospective student. 











The committee, consisting of Direc- 
tors Cooper, chairman, Mrs. Shute and 
Faulkner, reported orally through its 
chairman, emphasizing the following: 

A. Prescribed work, amount and con- 
tent. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee reported at the 1915 meeting 
were reported; they are as follows: 

I. ENGLISH—Two This 
course to be carefully worked out and 


be as nearly uniform throughout the 
state as possible. 


years. 


The University of 
California to be asked to make its ma- 
triculation subject No. 1 conform to 
this course. This position rests on the 
premises : 

1. That there should be high school 
training in the mother tongue. 

2. That the four year Classical Course 
should the 
speech as surely as the two-year Com- 
mercial Course. 


emphasize mechanics of 


3. That the graduate of the two-year 


Commercial or Agricultural Course 
(who will get no more school training ) 
needs wise direction in the selection of 
good literature even more than the grad- 
uate of the four-year classical or liter- 
ary course. 

4. That more than two years of a 
uniform nature is not adapted to all 
classes of students. The upper courses 
in English should consist of half-year 
elective courses on such topics as Public 
Speaking, Journalism, Drama, Novel, 
Commercial Forms, Short Story. 


Il. SOCIAL SCIENCE — History 
and Government of the United States, 
Work in Social 
should be prescribed in order to: 


one year. Science 
1. Emphasize the social side of life 


(as compared with the individual), and 
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2. Direct the pupils in habit of in- 
vestigating important questions and give 
them some basis for forming intelligent 
opinions. 

While recognizing the great value of 
Economics and elementary Sociology, 
the Committee decided to recommend 
the History and Government of the 
United States because of its content 
value to the future voter. The content 
of this latter course should tend to be- 
come uniform throughout the state. 


Il. NATURAL SCIENCE 
laboratory exercises), one year. 


While the N. E. A. Committee is in- 
clined to favor the biological sciences, it 


( with 


is recommended that the only restriction 
on the pupil’s election be that the science 
be taught by laboratory methods and 
preferably be taken in his last years of 
The would stress 
not the content of the course, but the 
scientific methods. 


school. Committee 
The pupil may for- 
get all the scientific data, and profit 
greatly from this work if later in life he 
(because of first-hand acquaintance 
with methods) is willing to accept re- 
sults of scientific investigation and be- 
come a factor in urging others to have 
confidence in such results. 


IV. That all schools, as soon as possi- 
ble, require physical education in the 
first year of the high school course. 

V. That the pupil’s course include 
two major subjects of three credits each 
(which 
may include any or all of the above pre- 


and one minor of two credits 


scribed courses ). 

VI. That major subjects may be se- 
lected in any department that offers at 
least three courses in graded sequence. 
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VII. That the 
seven (if the majors and minor are 
chosen to the prescribed 
courses) to three (if none of the pre- 


remaining courses, 


include 


scribed work is included in the majors 
and minors selected) be free electives. 

B. The nature of the other courses. 

Modern education seeks light from 
psychology and sociology. These as yet 
furnish little exact data and very few 
definite principles of curriculum making. 

We can, however, find certain lines 
along which we may make advance 
without waiting for these sciences, “‘in- 
dividual educational problems that may 
be recognized and for 


sideration,” even as the art of healing 


isolated con- 
did not wait for the scientific principles 
of medicine to be learned. 

Two suggestions for this method of 
attack are given. They come from 
recognized authorities of different ex- 
perience and position at different times, 
yet are not very unlike. lormer Com- 
missioner Snedden of Massachusetts, 
now professor at Columbia University, 
and Dr. Abraham Flexner, secretary 
of the Education Board 
(Rockefeller Foundation), New York. 

Dr. Snedden (Chapter 21 of the 
Modern High School, C. H. Johnston, 
editor) suggests four of these isolated 
fields. 


General 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


“To what extent for all adolescents, 


or for definable groups of them, is any 


one of various types of physical educa- 
tion a valuable thing, both as regards 
the usefulness of the individual to so- 
ciety and his usefulness to himself? To 
what extent does such education possess 
social value greater or less than that 
possessed by other phases of education 
which might have to be displaced if 
physical education is to receive due at- 
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tention and time? 
methods of 


Are the means and 
such education such as 
render it practicable for the secondary 
school To what 
and in what respects must the 


secondary school reorganize its historic 


as now constituted ? 
extent 


structure if it is seriously to embrace 
the new purpose ?” 


II. VocATIONAL EDUGATION. 


“It is now clearly practicable for any 
one to study in a genuinely scientific 
manner the problems of vocational edu- 
cation as a phase of modern social 
economy and to evaluate and place that 
form of education in a complete scheme 
of publicly supported schools. This is 
not only true so far as the aims of voca- 
tional education are concerned; we are 
rapidly approaching a time when, in a 
scientific way, we shall be able to inquire 
into the most successful methods and 
means of such training and by succes- 
sive stages improve the quality of the 
work offered in vocational schools.” 


III. A Consctous_Ly PURPOSIVE SOCIAL 
EDUCATION 


“Modern social economy clearly re- 
veals the need, especially under the con- 
ditions of modern social development, 
Our 
knowledge of psychology certainly re- 
We know that at 
successive periods in history a social 
education adapted to the needs of par- 
ticular times and places has been elab- 


of a purposeful social education. 


veals its possibilities. 


orated, as witness the education under 
various military despotisms, under re- 
ligious and crafts guilds, and in primi- 
tive republics. The general ends of so- 
cial education, therefore, can today be 
stated in terms more or less scientific. 
We have reached the stage when experi- 
mental studies, classes, and schools are 
possible.” 
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BOOKS THAT 
ARE LEADERS 


IN THE 


California High Schools 













Number 

Number Cal. Schools 
California Using Nearest 
Schools Using Competitor 


















Rae: TI: os nk 5 os no eS ok bbe ccs 125 45 
eee 32 14 
Allen & Greenough: Latin Grammar .................. 109 76 
Collar & Daniell: First Year Latin..................... 

and D’Ooge: Latin for Beginners. . Be ...124 102 
Allen & Greenough: Caesar, and Geesannahs, “‘D'Ooge & 

Daniell: Second Year Latin ....................... 103 62 
Allen & Greenougn: Cicero: .... . 22 occ chee dice ence 85 35 
Greenough & Kittredge: Virgil ........................ 57 45 
Hawkes, Luby & Touton: Algebra .................... 199 70 
Wentworth-Smith: Geometry ......................... 208 30 
Wentworth-Smith: Trigonometry ...................... 110 27 
Millikan & Gale: Physics ........ casio Grier ore Cae 67 
McPherson & Henderson: Chemistry . Lape ee 63 74 
RCE ENE. WR ROOAIIOD 5 50s oie ds aida Sd aca ne new eeee 51 24 
Myers: Ancient History, and Robinson and Breasted: 

PEICIGUE, ERIBUOED 55 os ar dokwae nde tee cete aneeecauns 118 105 
Myers: Mediaeval and Modern History and Robinson 

and Beard: Mediaeval and Modern History .......159 71 
ST Te I 5 oan eo ee eine ces tekaees 143 9 
Meee: §=UUOOE TRUUONED . w 5 oc isin ceca cekseciens 197 31 
Miner: Bookkeeping .......... eesti acaie aes ae 83 
Moore & Miner: Practical Busioews ‘Almas. ice 68 
Brigham: Commercial Geograpliy ..................-.. 47 17 
Huffcut: Elements of Business Law ................... 55 46 
Caldwell & Eikenberry: Elements General Science..... 54 51 
Ceester: Spanish REI oooh ena ote eae ae 54 66 


A WORKMAN IS KNOWN BY THE TOOLS HE USES. 
If you are using the tools listed above no one can truthfully say that your 
work is at fault because of the tools used. 





Ginn & Company 


20 Second Street 


San Francisco 


Library 
Equipment 


FOR THE 


HIGH SCHOOL 


BOOK CASES— 
CARD INDEX 

AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
RECORDS 


TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
FURNITURE 


Send for Catalogue 


F. W. WENTWORTH & CO. 


539 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco 


aia 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
TAKE PLEASURE IN AN- 
NOUNCING THAT DURING 
THE YEAR 1916-1917 ONLY 
THE ISAAC PITMAN SYS- 
TEM OF SHORTHAND WILL 
BE TAUGHT IN COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY. 


Send for a copy of “WHY” and 
particulars of a free corresponding 
course for teachers. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street New York City 


vl ieee dnc saciid NGS, CALIFORNIA HIGH 


San Francisco - | San Francisco -Sacramento 
Scenic Line 


® 


Regular—Fast—Electric train 
service between Bay Cities and 
points in the 
Sacramento Valley 


Thru beautiful Redwood Can- 
yon and Mt. Diablo Country 


Write for illustrated folder 
and time table. 


Oakland, Antioch & Eastern 
Railway 


L. H. RODEBAUGH, 
Traffic Manager, 
Oakland, Cal. 


£2 Disinfectants | 
Deodorizers 


AND 


Janitor Supplies 


Quality and Price is our Motto 


Southern California 
Disinfecting Co. 


1201 Sunset Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Main 8020 
A 9186 
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IV. A More PuRPOSEFUL CULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


“There are good reasons for suppos- 
ing that a part of the obvious failure 
of the modern high school system as 
a “functioning” educational agency is 
due to the fact that even in the fields 
of culture and mental discipline—those 
which it had primarily pre-empted for 
itselfi—the high school fails to give 
valid and tangible results in return for 
the time, money, and devotion invested 
in it.” 

Dr. Flexner’s article is published as 
Occasional Papers No. 3 of the General 
Education Board, and is entitled “A 
Modern School”. It appeared in full in 
the Review for March, 
1916. After characterizing the present 
curriculum as “traditional” and failing 
to meet its own tests, the author indi- 
cates the lines along which the Modern 
School curriculum must develop. 


of Reviews 


I. THE Wor.tp oF SCIENCE 


“On the basis of abundant sense- 


acquired knowledge and the senses 


sharpened use, children 


would be interested in problems and in 


by constant 


the theoretic basis on which their solu- 
tion depends.” 

“Our efforts at science teaching up to 
this time have been disappointing. The 
elementary work has been altogether too 
incidental ; and the advanced work has 
been prematurely abstract ; besides, gen- 
eral conditions have been unfavorable.” 


II. THE Wor.tp oF INDUSTRY 


“The child’s mind is easily captured 
for the observation and execution of in- 
dustrial and commercial processes.” 

“Through such experiences the boy 
and girl obtain not only a clearer under- 
standing of the social and industrial 
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foundations of life, but also opportuni- 
ties for expression and achievement in 
terms natural to adolescence.” 


III. ‘“ArsTHETICS” 


1. e., Language, Literature, Art and 
Music 

“Subjects in which the schools are 
mainly interested on the appreciative 
side.” 

“The literature that most schools now 
teach is partly obsolete, partly ill-timed, 
rarely effective or appealing.” 

“Literature is to be taught in the 
Modern School primarily for the pur- 
pose of developing taste, interest and 
appreciation, not for the purpose of 
producing persons who make literature 
or who seem to know its history; we 
hope to train persons, not to write 
poems or to discuss their historic place, 
but to care vitally for poetry—though 
not perhaps without a suspicion that 
this is the surest way of liberating cre- 
ative talent. The Modern School would, 


in the same way, endeavor to develop a 


spontaneous, discriminating and genu- 
ine artistic interest and appreciation— 
rather than to fashion makers of music 
and art.” 

“A school trying to produce a re- 
sourceful modern type of educated man 
and woman would therefore provide 
practical training in one or more mod- 
ern languages.” 


IV. 


“Civics” 


1. e., History, Institutions, and Current 
Happenings 

“Our best manuals are still crowded 

with facts that not 

bringing to the attention 

and girls and that they 


are worth while 
of our boys 
still omit in 
large measure those things that are best 
worth telling. If this be true, as it 


appears to be, the realistic approach 
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may make as much difference in history 
as in literature.” 

Dr. “includes 
nothing for which an affirmative case 


Flexner’s curriculum 


cannot now be made out.” It cuts away 
It omits much of the 
present English literature, reduces and 


from tradition. 


reorganizes algebra and geometry, omits 
beth Following up 
this point comes Prof. Rapeer of Penn- 


Latin and Greek. 


sylvania State College with strong argu- 
ment for the “elimination of non-Iing- 


lish 


mathematics’. 


languages and _ non-arithmetic 


(School and Society, 
April 15, 1916.) Both articles are re- 
plied to on behalf of the classics by 


Prof. H. C. Nutting of University of 
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California. 
8, 1916.) 
C—MerHop oF MAKING CHANGES 
Changes along some of these lines 
are being accomplished in the schools 
by changing the content of courses and 
keeping the old names, e. g., much ap- 
plied sociology goes under name of 
Economics, and considerable change is 
taking place in adapting algebra to shop 
courses. 


(School and Society, July 


In other cases a new name is 

“Social “Shop 
Mathematics.” Along the lines of vo- 
cational education frankly new courses 


found as Problems,” 


should be introduced, in other cases a 
new viewpoint and a new content un- 
der an old name have the advantage of 
not arousing the ultra conservative. 


REPORT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE COMMITTEE, 
C. H.S. T. A., 1916 


PROGRESS OF VOCATION AL GUIDANCE IN 
INTRODUCTION 


Ht’ University of California was 

fortunate in having in its faculty 
during the summer sessions of 1914 and 
i915 Dr. Meyer Bloomfield, Director 
of Vocation Bureau, Boston. Thru his 
lectures, which were largely attended, 
the vocational guidance idea was dis- 


seminated thruout the State. Prior to 


his coming very little was done any- 


where in California under the name 
vocational guidance, altho there were 
evidences of guidance and placement 
Oakland Tech- 


nical High School, for instance, has had 


work in many schools. 


a committee for several years doing 
Mr. Jacobs of 


San Jose offered classwork in San Jose 


work along this line. 


High School a year and one-half before 
Dr. Bloomfield gave his lectures. Since 


1914 there has been a marked growth 


CALIFORNIA, 


AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 


INTO SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


vocational 
guidance, resulting in the introduction, 


of sentiment in favor of 
in one form or another, of this phase 
of education in a dozen or more school 
Courses have been offered in 
Chas. 
L.. Jacobs, Head of Manual Training 
and Vocational Director, San Jose, is 


systems. 


each summer session since 1914. 


conducting two courses this summer. 
Both California and Stanford for two 
years have been conducting sessions 
in vocational guidance. 

Among the high schools San Jose has 
done the most about the bay, [*resno 
High School in the Cental Section, and 
Pomona High School in the South. 
Other high schools that are doing some- 
thing Oakland 


Polytechn ic 


Union, 
High, 
High, San Francisco; Ferndale Union, 


are Sonoma 


Technical; Girls’ 
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B and L PRODUCTS 


The Classroom The Home 
and Laboratory 


NEW BINOCULAR MAGNIFIERS 
3X 2.5X 2K 1X 0.75X 


Enables one to examine small objects conveniently with both eyes 
simultaneously in well defined relief and natural perspective. 


Price $15.00 
Send for Circular M-m-vi-16 


MICROSCOPES 
OF 
Optical Accuracy 
Mechanical Exactness 
Exclusive Modern Features 
and Wide Variety of Models 
Model FS 2 Price $34.00 
Send for Booklet A-n-l-16 


CRM 


Equipped with a 1000 watt Mazda Lamp 
for Direct or Alternating Current 


Entirely Automatic, Noiseless, Economical 


Especially efficient in Opaque Projection 


DD Booklet Price $120.00 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


of California 
154 SUTTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Extract from Diploma of Awards 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


‘‘The International Jury of Awards has 
conferred a 


Medal of Monor 


upon 


Binney & Smith Co. 


NEW YORK 


FOR SUPERIOR QUALITY OF ALL BRANDS 
CRAYONS AND CHALKS” 


{Higher than a Gold Medal] 


Crayons 
W AX--PRESSED--PASTEL 


in paper or metal boxes, in col- 
ors and assortments to meet 


SS AAA AA 


requirements 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


PANTECHNICAL MFG. CO. FOR TEACHERS 


‘ All teachers should try the U. S. Government 
Manufacturers and Dealers in examinations soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. The positions to be filled pay 
PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC from $1200 to $1800, have short hours and aa 
APPARATUS nual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
3051 ADELINE STREET Franklin Institute, Dept. N 231, Rochester, N 
m 7 Y., for schedule showing all examination dates 
Berkeley, California and places and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions obtainable and giving many sam- 
ple examination questions, which will be sent 

free of charge. 


WANT LIST 
Sweeping Compound 


Floor Oil Pacific Chemical Company 


Toilet Paper— 1421 NO. MAIN ST., 
Onliwon 


Notch Oval Los Angeles 
Roll 


Onliwon Paper Towels 


Liquid Soap Everything the Janitor Needs 


Floor Brushes 


Dusters SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOLS 


Disinfectants 
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Glendale, Santa Barbara, Pasadena, 
Long Beach, Oxnard Union; and Man- 
ual Arts, Polytechnic, and Boyle 
Heights Intermediate, Los Angeles. A 
number are contemplating the introduc- 
tion of guidance next year. 

In some of the schools mentioned, as 
San Jose and Pomona, courses are of- 
fered in the ninth and in the advanced 
years of the high school; in the Girls 
High, and Sonoma 
Union High, guidance assumes the na- 


San Francisco, 
ture of occasional lectures and confer- 
ences; in Manual Arts, Los Angeles 
and Long Beach it is given with the 
English work; and in Fresno it is con- 
ducted thru group advisers under the 
direction of two counsellors. The work 
which these schools are doing will be 
treated further when the suggestions 
for the introduction of vocational 
guidance are given. 

The for this 
phase of education has expressed itself 


growing sentiment 
also in the formation of organizations. 
formed 
about the Bay for the “Promotion of 


In 1915 an association was 
Vocational Education and Occupational 
Guidance,” which has been doing good 
work thru its open meetings where 
different vocations have been discussed. 
This organization has been contem- 
plating a vocational survey about the 
Bay m co-operation with the Chamber 
of Commerce. In the same year the 
California Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation was formed with four sections 
corresponding — with California 
Later in the 
year a section was formed at the meet- 
ing of the Central Section Teachers’ 


the 


Teachers’ Association. 


Association in Fresno, and on May 20, 


at a “Vocational Guidance Institute” in 
Los Angeles, a section was formed in 
the South. As yet no organization has 


been formed in the Northern Section. 
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One is contemplated for next year. 
However, Sacramento has made wise 
preliminary steps by making a survey 
of its industries. There are other or- 
ganizations also, as the Time-To-Time 
Club and the College Women’s Club of 
Los Angeles, that are attempting some- 
thing; and the Southern Section Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, thru its 
President, Dr. A. E. Wilson of Manual 
Arts High, Los Angeles, has appointed 
a committee to direct a vocational sur- 
vey of Southern California. 

A further evidence of the vocational 
guidance sentiment is the existence in 
this State of a publication devoted al- 
most exclusively to vocational guidance 
articles. This is the bulletin from the 
press of the George Junior Republic, 
Chino, under the direction of two men 
who have made a study of the move- 
ment, G. C. Waterhouse and Hugh L. 
Clary. The 
appreciation for their willingness to 


committee expresses its 
assist in spreading and conserving guid- 
ance information. 

After a review of the guidance move- 
this 
pleased with the increasing recognition 


ment in California committee is 
of the value of this phase of education. 
It feels that the impetus of the move- 
ment will soon place the State among 
the foremost in caring for the life in- 
vestment of its youth. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE INTRODUCTION 


OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In preparing this phase of the report 
the committee has had for comparison, 
not only the vocational guidance plans 
of the schools of California, but those 
of such places as Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Sioux City, lowa; Mankato, Min- 
nesota; Mishawaka, Indiana; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Middleton, Connec- 


ticut; and Boston, Massachusetts. No 
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two of these are handling the work in 
the same way. 

Schoolmen who are considering the 
introduction of vocational guidance 
should bear in mind these four things 
concerning the individual: 

That he is to be a factor in social 
and economic life, contributing thru his 
work to the life and well-being of the 
community ; 

That he and 
consequently receive the greatest en- 
joyment, in that work which he is best 


will contribute most, 


fitted to perform, and the contribution 
will increase with a superior skill and 
broadened outlook in that work; 

That he can be educated in that work 
only in which he finds a certain ele- 
ment of happiness ; 

That it is the right of every youth to 
know the factors of vocations—health, 
social, economic, etc.—in order to make 
a wise selection of a life work, to pre- 
pare for it, and grow in it. 

It is probably a just accusation of 
our schools that they have not done as 
much as they should for the youth who 
is looking forward to participation in 
productive life, particularly since the 
increase in complexity of the economic 
conditions into which he passes from 
the The method of 
selection and consequent inadjustment 
is not good for the individual nor for 
society. 


schools. chance 


If we grant the four statements above 
are true, and experience seems to prove 
them so, any vocational guidance 
scheme should do these things: 

1. Assist the pupil in self-analysis 
that he may know his interests and 
powers. 

2. Acquaint him with the conditions 
of vocations. 

3. Aid him in the selection of his 
life work, so that there is an adjust- 
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ment of his powers with the demands 
of the vocation. 

4. Help him in the direction of his 
preparation. 

Several methods are employed to aid 
the pupil in self-analysis. One may be 
called the experience method, by which 
the pupil is allowed to exercise himself 
in the fundamentals of vocations by 
doing some work in those vocations. 
This necessitates the presence of voca- 
tion courses in the school systems, be- 
ginning preferably in the intermediate 
schools. Another method is the inter- 
view. By this the adviser leads the 
pupil, thru questions, to discover and 
inventory his qualities. In some places 
personal record sheets are used con- 
taining questions for the examinee to 
answer; but an experienced adviser is 
usually necessary to interpret the find- 
ings. Of interest in this connection is 
a card used in Pomona which records 
the observations of the teaching force. 
Each year each teacher from the first 
year thru the ninth records the quali- 
ties, interests, etc., of each pupil. With 
these before him the adviser is less lia- 
ble to go astray in his suggestions. 

After the pupil has analyzed himself 
he should have at hand an analysis of 
the vocations. This brings us to the 
second necessity in a vocational guid- 
ance scheme—that the pupil become 
aware of the conditions of vocations. 
Several methods are used also to ac- 


complish this. The class, lecture, and 


advisership methods are most frequent- 
ly used. 


Where the class method is used there 
is a great variance in the amount of 
time given to the subject, the content 
of the material, and the year in which 
it should be presented. An examination 
of the school life of a pupil reveals 
two periods where vocational guidance 
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Start Your Boys Right 


Furnish them the same Machines as are used in the industries— 
Don’t give them a lot of toy machines to play with 


The secret of the success of our No. 20 Saw Bench in the 
Ockley Green School is well comprehended in the above 


SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 1 


Portland, Ore., March 7, 1916. 
American Wood Working Machinery Co., Portland, Ore. 

Gentlemen: 

Yours of recent date received. The No. 20 Saw Bench the Board 
purchased of you for use in our Pre-Vocational Shop js giving perfect 
satisfaction in every respect. 

The feature that attracted me most favorably was its solid con- 
struction. Most makers of Manual Training machines seem to have 
the idea that because a boy is going to operate it the machine must 
be light. On the contrary, | find the more solid and substantial machine 
much safer and much more accurate. 

| have certainly worked our table to the limit both extra heavy and 
extra light duty. 

The safety devices have been noticed very favorably by all who 
have seen it in operation, Mr. Hoff, our factory inspector, having sent 
men from other shops to see it. 

As a practical man | highly recommend it to all Manual Training 
men who want a perfectly constructed machine, absolutely safe and 
always ready for duty. Yours truly, 

E. J. BURROUGHS, Supervisor, 
Ockley Green School. 


No. 20 Universal Saw Bench 


American Wood Working Machinery Company 


Western Sales Office, 525 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Executive Office, 591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, New York 
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DRAWING INSTRUCTORS 


will be materially aided in their painstaking efforts to secure accuracy in detail 
work by the adoption of 


Ss e 2799 
2Reenaster arawing pencil 
SEVENTEEN PERFECT GRADINGS 
Sold at 155 Second St., San Francisco, by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Main Office: Jersey City, N. J. 


“It perhaps would be a good thing for us all to take a course in the 
Zaner & Bloser writing system, as the time spent would doubtless be well 
compensated for.”—Editor, Sierra Educational News. 


Well said. All teachers should partake of the same practice given to pupils 
in order that they may be sure it is correct and practical. 


Hundreds of California teachers are practicing writing in summer and 
normal schools, and by correspondence. Many are winning Certificates of 
Proficiency. 


Position, Movement, and Form are the new requirements in writing. 


ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY Columbus, Ohio 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Citizens Bank Bldg. 


R. W. Coddington 
J. B. Stearns Mary L. Coddington 
J. M. Hahn : Managers Ethel W. Tudbury Managers 
Ruth E. Bergevin Thomas J. Davis j 


Other Offices: Boston, New York, Chicago, Birmingham, Ala., Denver, Portland. 


Kndorsed by Leading University Professors, Superintendents, Principals, 


and 
Teachers. 40,000 positions filled, at Salaries Aggregating $28,060,000. 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E.C. BOYNTON | CALVIN ESTERLY / 
MGRS Ache 
A.-L. HALL y P. MALEY " 


517 BROCKMAN BUILDING. LOS ANGELES 
PHONES: BROADWAY 1919 HOME A1840 


ESTABLISHED BY C. C BOYNTON, 1888 


717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE KEARNY 5959 


LONGEST, LARGEST, BEST SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
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should receive special emphasis,—in the 
intermediate school, preferably in the 
ninth year, and again in the twelfth. 
Emphasis should be given in the inter- 
mediate school because this is a period 
characterized by unstability, mentally 
and physically; it is a period of rest- 
lessness, sensitiveness, and great phys- 
ical energy; it is a time of reaching out 
into the world to find opportunities, and 
within oneself to know his powers; a 
period when ideals and companionships 
are formed that will shape the pupil’s 
career; moreover, it is the time when 
so many leave school, often unaware of 
the seriousness of life problems. In 
the senior year guidance should again 
be emphasized because the pupil is face 
to face with 


vital questions—what 


work or what college—scholarships, 
courses, work opportunities, etc. 

San Jose and Pomona High schools 
give class work in these periods. In 
Pomona the course in the ninth year is 
given for a semester, five days a week, 
if possible in separate classes for the 
boys and girls, and is compulsory. In 
the twelfth year it assumes the nature 
of an organization whose programs deal 
with vocational problems, given once a 
week for an hour thruout the year, also 
in separate classes for the boys and 
girls. Credit is given for the work in the 
ninth year. (The pupils will partici- 
pate largely in the preparation of these 
programs.) In the 
work is offered in the ninth year under 
the title, Guidance.” 


More specialized problems are given in 


San Jose class 


“i ducational 


the advanced class under the heading of 
The work is for a 
semester, five weeks in each, and is 
compulsory. 


life career study. 


In Polytechnic High, San 
Francisco, work is given three days a 
week in the ninth year for a semester, 
and again in the twelfth, the principal 
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conducting the class in the senior year. 
Ferndale Union High also offers a 
course. These are the only four schools 
in the State that offer courses in voca- 
tional guidance. Other schools are giv- 
ing it in connection with other work. 
Manual Arts, Los Angeles, makes it a 
part of the tenth year English work, 
offering it for five periods a week for 
six weeks. This method is suggested by 
the Grand Rapids plan, where voca- 
tional guidance is given as composition 
work from the sixth grade thru the 
twelfth. The handling of the subject in 
a separate class seems to be the better 
method because of the advantage of 
continued concentration. 

The second way mentioned for pre- 
senting the lecture. 
Practically every school interested in 


information is 


vocational guidance invites speakers to 
present some phase of the vocations 
they represent. It is often easier to 
secure speakers for a class than for an 
assembly of the entire student body. 
The Girls’ High, San Francisco, is 
making good use of the abundance of 
material in the city. Pomona, in addi- 
tion to occasional speakers, offered a 
lecture the 


schools, consisting of five representa- 


course for intermediate 
There is 
difficulty in securing speakers of force 


tives of different vocations. 


to present the elements of their voca- 
tions, particularly in the smaller towns. 
The committee, however, recommends 
the use of good speakers in presenting 
In Mankato High 


School, Minnesota, it is 


vocational problems. 
noteworthy 
that the different members of the fac- 
ulty prepare reports on the different 
vocations which at the 


A similar plan is followed 


they 


present 

assemblies. 

at Polytechnic High, San Francisco. 
The best exponent of the advisership 


method of 


imparting information is 
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Fresno High School. Each day the 
pupils report for a thirty-minute period 
with group advisers, the grouping be- 
ing determined by the vocations which 
the pupils have selected, those planning 
to become agriculturists being assigned 
to teachers of agriculture, etc. During 
this period the advisers present voca- 
tional guidance problems which have 
been outlined by two directors, one for 
The 
grouping of pupils with the teachers 
who are particularly interested in their 


the boys and one for the girls. 


choices is worthy of consideration. 

The third and fourth necessities in 
the vocational guidance scheme—to aid 
the pupil in the selection of his voca- 
tion, and to select his subjects in prep- 
aration for it—are most satisfactorily 
handled by interviews, or conferences. 
Outlines of courses may be prepared 
for the direction of the pupils; never- 
theless, dozens of questions arise which 
the adviser should answer. Then, too, 
the closer personal relation of teacher 
and pupil is desirable. 

Thus has 


far the committee 


men- 


tioned four things necessary in a guid- 


There are three corol- 
laries to these that should be given 


ance scheme. 


place to make the scheme complete. 


Schools should themselves 
with the vocational survey, the leakage 
from the schools, and the placement of 


pupils who leave school. 


concer 


The survey observes and organizes 
the factors of vocations in a present- 
able the 


market and other is coming constantly 


form. Some material is on 


from the press. However, a knowledge 
of local conditions is necessary. This 
may be made a problem for the class. 
It is hoped that the surveys which are 
contemplated for sections of California 
may be assembled for school use. 

The leakage from schools is no small 
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problem. In this State, according to 
the Commissioner of Vocational Edu- 
cation, 50% drop out before complet- 
ing the eighth grade, and of those who 
enter high school 64% do not graduate. 
This results in a financial loss to the 
schools, and unpreparedness on the part 
of the pupil. It has been found that 
much may be prevented by a system- 
atic interview and follow-up plan. In 
Pomona an effort is made to interview 
each one who leaves without sufficient 
reason, and a record of the conditions 
of his withdrawal and occupation is 
recorded. At a later date, if it seems 
wise, he is again interviewed. This 
takes time, but the results warrant it. 
The placement of pupils who leave 
school to work is receiving the atten- 
tion of many schools like Oakland 
Technical High, and Polytechnic High, 
Los Angeles. In the eastern 
cities, where large percentages of pupils 
leave school upon reaching the work 
age, placement is given particular em- 
phasis. The results are that there is 
less exploitation of the youth by em- 
ployers, less 


large 


drifting, and a_ longer 
in school. It should be 
one of the functions of school systems 
to consider the disposal of its human 
output. 


continuance 


Summarizing the phases of a com- 
plete vocational guidance scheme, we 
have: 

1. Class work, preferably in the ninth 
and twelfth years. 

2. Personal analysis and record, be- 
ginning early in the system. 

3. Speakers representing the differ- 
ent vocations. 

4. Advice, either 
group interview. 


by personal or 


5. Vocation courses, and grouping 
present subjects into courses leading to 


definite fields. 
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Important New High School Books 


Listed by State Board of Education for use in California 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By Edwin L. Miller 
Principal Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan 
These books aim to assist boys and girls of average ability to learn to write 
and to speak everyday English with fluency, grace, and precision. 
They are designed to supply material adapted as exactly as possible to the 
capacity of high-school pupils. 
Each book may be used independently, or as a supplement to a more formal 
treatise on rhetoric and composition. 
In four books, one for each year of high school course. 
Books I, II and III ready, Book IV in press. 


ESSENTIALS OF EXPOSITION AND ARGUMENT 


By William Trufant Foster 
President Reed College, Portland, Oregon 


A simple presentation of “Argumentation,” containing an abundance of 
concrete material by way of illustration. 


a 
a 


3. 





Tappan’s, A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND’S AND 
AMERICA’S LITERATURE, $1.20 


MODERN PROSE AND POETRY 


By Margaret Ashmun, M.A. 
Formerly Instructor in English in the University of Wisconsin 


This new book by the author of Prose Literature for Secondary Schools 
has been enthusiastically received by high school English teachers. Adopted 
for use in high schools of Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and many 
towns of California. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
Teachers of English have received with keen appreciation the fresh and 
attractive material contained in the following new numbers: 
Selected Essays,—Fuess At School in the Promised Land,—Antin 
Short Stories,—Moulton The Story of a Thousand Year Pine,—Mills 
Stickeen,—John_ Muir Promoting Good Citizenship,—Bryce 
Adrift on an Ice-Pan,—Grenfell 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES 


By William Backus Guitteau 
City Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


A practical, teachable text fully covering the requirements of a high school 
course. 
A HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE 


By William Stearns Davis 
Professor of History, University of Minnesota 


An extremely interesting history that is not too difficult for use in the high 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


742 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Henry B. Dewey O. H. Baxter 
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Stanley Adjustable Try and Mitre Square No. 21 


Another important addition to the long line of STANLEY TOOLS 
especially adapted for Manual Training use. 


The Blade is adjustable and as it can be reversed, provides any size of try or 
mitre square within the capacity of the tool. In reversing, it is not necessary 
to remove the blade from the handle, consequently the tool is always assem- 
bled and ready for use. 
The edges of the Blade are machined, graduated in 8ths, 16ths and 32nds of 
inches, and the tool is square inside and out. 
The entire tool is nickel-plated. Made in three sizes—6 inch, 9 inch or 12 
inch blades. 

Manufactured by 


STANLEY RULE c& LEVEL Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A 


“Most lar pen 
eres aie 


tM ‘3 Send 10¢ for box containing 


y 12 most popular styles.... 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. (o,86-100 Delaware Ave, Camden, NJ. 





DUNCAN VAIL COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 


Artists’ Materials | Drawing Materials 
Cosmos Pictures for Schools, 2000 Subjects 


Stationery Engraving 
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6. Vocational survey. 

7. Leakage from the schools. 

8. Placement of pupils who leave, 
both those who graduate and those who 
leave before. 

These eight phases are related, yet 
are sufficiently distinct to make it pos- 
sible for a school system to attempt one 
or more as a beginning in vocational 
guidance. With such a start the work 
may gradually be extended until a com- 
plete program is in operation. 

It is hardly necessary to state that 
such a program as is here suggested 
would require the services of an ad- 
viser or a bureau. The duties of these 
would depend on the size of the school 
and the extent of the work. G. Vernon 
Jennett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pomona, made these statements in a 
paper presented at the Vocational 
Guidance Institute, Los Angeles, May 
20: “I should unhesitatingly say that 
in a high school of say one hundred 
and fifty pupils or fewer the principal 
should attend to the duties of vocational 
guidance. That, in fact, should be a 
large part of his duties. . . . In 
schools of fifteen high school teachers 
and three hundred pupils or more, some 
teacher should be designated a voca- 
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tional adviser and should devote prac- 
tically all his time to this particular 
work. . As a school approaches 
one thousand pupils in enrollment and 
fifty teachers in the faculty, one person 
can no longer handle all the work. I 
should then have two advisers, a man 
for the boys and a woman for the girls, 
who would devote practically all their 
time to the work. In cities of more 
than one high school, a fully developed 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance should 
be established. This bureau should be 
manned by a chief and several advisers, 
assigning two to each school.” These 
statements by Superintendent Bennett 
give the side of the administration in 
sufficient terms. 

This committee, in conclusion, urges 
that school principals and superintend- 
ents, who have not already done so, 
consider the introduction at an early 
date of some or all the phases of voca- 
tional guidance. 


Respectfully submitted, 
COM MITTEE ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


L. W. 
F. W. 
ELSIE J. 


3ARTLETT, CHAIRMAN, 
THOMAS, 
GROVER, 


G. A. SCHNORRENBERG. 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED JULY 14, IQ16 


UV TE, members of the California 
High School Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, in attendance at the regular 


annual business meeting, formally ex- 
press our appreciation and thanks to 
all who to the ad- 


vancement of our Association and to 


have contributed 


the success of this fourth convention in 
particular. 

specially are we indebted to the 
University of California and its officers, 
particularly Dean Hart, for the many 


courtesies extended in the use of rooms 
for our meetings; in notices of meet- 
ings in the official calendar and the 
University bulletin boards and other 
publicity; and in the furnishing of 
members of the regular faculty and 
Summer School faculty as lecturers. 
I‘'rom the regular faculty the follow- 
ing have addressed us during this con- 
vention: Prof. A. F. Lange, Prof. ¢ 
E. Rugh, Prof. R. G. Boone, Prof. M. 
IE. Deutsch, Prof. Clifton Price, Prof. 
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B. P. Kurtz, Prof. W. A. Morris, Prof. 
L. M. Turner, Prof. H. J. Webber, 
Prof. Rudolph Schevill, Prof. B. H. 
Cocheron, Prof. R. S. Minor, Miss 
Gifford, Mr. P. W. Nahl and Mr. N. B. 
Drury. 

To the University and each of these 
instructors we express our thanks, not 
only for their able instruction, but for 
the 


interest in our work. 


encouragement afforded by their 

We feel most grateful to the lectur- 
ers from without the state of California, 
who have contributed to the success of 
this convention, particularly to Dr. D. 
S. Hill of 
Cox of the University of Cincinnati, 
Prof. F. 
Irancke of Harvard University, Prof. 


New Orleans, Prof. Isaac 


W. Taussig, and Prof. Kuno 


Morris Jastrow Jr. of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Prof. L. N. Flint of 
Kansas, Prof. J. A. Winans of Cornell, 
Prof. Ramon Jaén of U. S. Military 
Academy, Prof. I. J. Wilezynski of 
University of Chicago. 

We very much appreciate the partici- 
pation of ‘members of the faculty of 
We 


Sears, 


Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
have been helped by Prof. J. B. 
Prof. S. I. Miller, Prof. Jefferson I< ]- 
more, Prof. G. A. Clarke, Prof. S. S. 
Prof. W. A. We 


thank the university and each of these 


Seward, Cooper. 


their authoritative in- 


the 


gentlemen for 


struction and encouragement of 
their presence. 

We also thank Prof. E. O. James of 
Mills College and Dr. W. J. Wilson of 
the College of the Pacific for their as- 
sistance on our program. 

We believe that the heip we have re- 
ceived from these higher institutions of 
learning evidences a spirit of co-opera- 
tion between college and secondary 
school that is full of meaning for the 
advancement of secondary education in 


California. 
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We deeply appreciate the presence of 
Commissioners E. R. Snyder and Will 
C. Wood and thank them for their able 
To Will C. Wood, Com- 


missioner of Secondary Schools, we, 


addresses. 


as high school teachers, feel especially 
indebted for wise and energetic leader- 
ship. We take this opportunity to pub- 
licly confess our faith in him and our 
appreciation of the sound and rapid 
advance made by secondary education 
in this state under his guidance. 

\We especially commend the press of 
the Bay Cities for their reports of our 
meetings devoid of the sensational fea- 
tures frequently characterizing news- 
paper write-ups and manifesting a co- 
operative interest in our work. 

We commend the California Council 
of Education for wise action on legisla- 
tive measures before the last legisla- 
ture, for co-operation with the Com- 
missioner of Secondary Schools, for 
the beginning of a teachers’ employ- 
ment bureau, and for the enlarged and 
improved appearance of the Sierra Ed- 
ucational News. 

We heartily approve of the policy 
adopted by the last legislature of inves- 
tigating fully and deliberately school 
measures of such moment as state wide 
uniformity of high school text books 
and we appreciate the efforts of the 
legislative committee to get facts on 
which to base its report. Waiving eco- 
the 
committee has doubtless informed itself 


nomic considerations on which 


and on which we have insufficient data 


for a sound judgment, we protest most 


emphatically against state wide uni- 
formity of high school books in a state 
as large and diverse in population and 
The United 
States Commissioner of Education in 
his 1914 report (Vol. I, Chap. 6, p. 
127) states: “It is peculiarly unfortu- 


industry as California is. 


nate that the small secondary schools 
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CONGRESS 





PRESIDENT GOVERNOR 


Vacation Voyages 


Reduced Round Trips 
Including Berths and Meals 


Between San Francisco and 


Los Angeles - $14.00 
San Diego - - $17.00 
Seattle-Tacoma $32.50 







Alaska Excursions 
Seattle to Sitka and Return, $66.00 


2300 miles of the world’s grandest scenery 
Send for Descriptive Literature 


Big Ships Good Service 


ENJOY the that bring back the glow of health. 
LOUNGE in a comfortable steamer chair with a good book from the ship’s Library 
or other agreeable companionship. STROLL on wide Promenade Decks. DANCE in 
Upper Deck Pavilion. JOIN the good company in the Social Hall. 

FEEL the EXHILARATION of it all. 


















cool, refreshing Ocean breezes 


Reserve Accommodations Now! 


Hn: B. BREE EAN, D.. P.-A. J. H. PEARMAN, Agent 
653 Market Street, (Palace Hotel) 168 East Colorado St., Pasadena. 
San Francisco. i a i 

R. N. LAMBERT, Agent J. DON. DUNANN, C. P. & T. A. 


17 Broadwav. Oaktand Third and Broadway, San Diego. 
2a , < ay, AK Le 


‘A. S JONES. De P.. A. J. E. FLINT, Agent 
624 South Spring Street, Los 115 West Ocean Avenue, Long 
\ngeles. Beach. 


Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 
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New books that will interest you 


Hoover: SALESMANSHIP 


Just from the press 


Towne: SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Published in May, 1916 


Brownell: LABORATORY LESSONS in GENERAL SCIENCE 
Published in June, 1916 


Cajori & Odell: ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA—Second Year Course 


Just from the press 


Ashley: EARLY EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
Published in March, 1916 
All new, modern, teachable texts. 


Three new STUDY OUTLINES to accompany the 
Pocket Classics edition of 


Dickens: TALE OF TWO CITIES 
Irving: SKETCH BOOK 
Milton: MINOR POEMS 


If you are interested in any of the above and desire to inspect them, we 
shall be very glad to forward them for that purpose. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 


. Best Books on Spanish 
Summer Vacation USED AND RECOMMENDED BY 


THE BERLITZ, CORTINA AND 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


Trips SCHOOLS 


Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar 
and Conversation for Self-Instruc- 
° tion. 50c. 
Reduced Round Trip Fares Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Gram- 
ss d mar. $1.00. 
to Mountain an Spanish Business Interviews. 50c. 


. Pitman’s Readings in Commercial 
Seaside Resorts ok. ae 
: Dictionary of Commercial Corre- 

Monterey Bay Points spondence in French, German, 
Lake Tahoe Spanish and Italian. $2.00. 
Sierra Resorts Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence 
Yosemite in Spanish. $1.00. 
Lake County Resorts Spanish Commercial Reader. $1.00 By 
Shasta Resorts G. R. Macdonald. 
Klamath Lake Region Manual of Spanish Commercial Cor- 
Crater Lake respondence. $1.35. 


Los Angeles and Its Beaches English-Spanish and Spanish-English 


i iti c ial Dicti . $1.50. B 
San Diego and Its Exposition tia $ y 


Hugo’s Spanish Simplified. $1.00. 
For Fares, Sale Dates, Train Service, 


Etc.. Ask SOUTHERN PACIFIC 1 
tc, As Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th St., New York City 
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especially those in districts that must 
make real sacrifices for their support, 
should continue to be so ill-adapted to 
the obvious needs of their communi- 
ties.” 

We believe that it would be most un- 
fortunate for these smaller schools, at a 
time when the fight against uniform col- 
lege entrance requirements has been won 
and the movement for proper training 
of rural teachers is gaining ground, to 
find themselves prevented from ade- 
quately serving the needs of their com- 
munities by a law requiring the use of 
text books which must, by virtue of 
mere majority right, be adapted pri- 
marily to the larger city schools, pre- 
paring pupils for entrance to higher 
institutions of learning or vocations pe- 
culiar to urban centers. 
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In view of the fact that many small 
schools do not feel able to carry out 
needed reforms because of changing 
personnel of the teaching force, we 
recommend that Section 1617 of the 
Political Code of California, be amend- 
ed by the next legislature in such a way 
as to permit boards of education and 
school trustees especially in places hav- 
ing no city superintendent of schools 
to make contracts with principals or 
supervising principals and even teach- 
ers for terms of as long as four years. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wn. JOHN Cooper, 
(Mrs.) H. J. Suure, 
J. F. ENGLE, 


Committee on Resolutions. 


14, 1910. 


CONSTITUTION CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


PREAMBLE 
selieving that the California High 
School 


more important mission than ever be- 


Teachers’ Association has a 
fore, that the constantly enlarging field 
of secondary education demands of 


high school men and women more act- 


ive co-operation in the interest of pro- 


fessional efficiency and personal fellow- 
ship,and that the reorganization of high 
school activities on a state-wide basis 
makes possible now such professional 
co-operation, we hereby adopt this con- 
stitution. 
ARTICLE | 
NAME AND JURISDICTION 

This organization shall be known as 
the California High School Teachers’ 
Association, and its field shall be the 
entire state of California. 


ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP 


Any person engaged in teaching in 
the state of California who holds a high 
school certificate may become a member 
of this Association by paying annual 
dues of fifty cents. Members shall be 
entitled to vote, to hold office, and to 
all other privileges or benefits of mem- 
bership. 


ArTIcLe III 


OFFICERS AND ELECTIONS 


Section 1. The officers of this Asso- 
ciation shall be a President, a Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and a Board of Direct- 
ors. The Board of Directors shall be 
made up of ex-presidents who have not 
resigned from the directorate directly 


or by non-attendance, and two repre- 
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sentatives from each of the four sec- 
tions of the C. I. F., together with the 
President and the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Presidents become ex-officio life direct- 
ors; provided, that failure to attend 
three consecutive meetings of the Di- 
rectorate without good reason shall be 
construed as a resignation. 

Section 2. Election and Tenure. (a) 
The President shall be elected for a 
term of one year by the Association at 
large on the last day of the summer 
session of the meeting of the Associa- 
tion, together with the elective directors 
representing the several sections. Nom- 
inations shall be by petition signed by 
at least fifteen members in good stand- 
ing and filed with the Secretary not less 
than twenty-four hours before the polls 
are open. All voting shall be by ballot 
and in person. Only paid-up members 
shall be eligible to vote. 

(b) The Elective Directors shall be 
chosen for a term of two years, the 
tenure after the first election to be de- 
termined by lot; thereafter all elections 
shall be for two years. 

(c) The shall 


be appointed by the President, subject 


Secretary-Treasurer 


to ratification by the Directorate. 
BY-LAWS 


(a) The President shall be the ex- 
ecutive head of the C. H. S. T. A. and 
by virtue of this office may be a mem- 
ber of the the 
l-ederation, 
but may, during his term, hold no elect- 
ive office in the C. T. A. He shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the Association, 
the Directorate, the Executive 
Committee, and countersign all war- 


I-ederated Council of 


California Interscholastic 


and 


rants drawn by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer. In his absence the President pro 
tem of the Directorate shall preside. In 
the absence of both, a chairman pro 


tem shall be appointed on nomination, 
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the Secretary-Treasurer putting the 


question. 


(b) The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
keep full and accurate reports of the 
proceedings of general meetings of the 
Association, of all meetings of the 
Directorate, and Executive Committee. 
He shall give bond in the amount of 
$200 for the proper disbursement of 


funds; receive all moneys paid into the 


Association, give vouchers for the same, 
and expend them only upon the order 


He shall 


hold office until his successor is ap- 


of the Executive Committee. 


pointed and gives bond. 


(c) The Directorate shall consist of 
the President, Secretary-Treasurer and 
Directors. It shall be the highest legis- 
lative and judicial body of the Associa- 
tion, having power to amend the consti- 
tution and by-laws, to determine the 
policy of the Association, and sit as a 
court on all judicial matters pertaining 
to the The Directorate 
shall pass upon the credentials of its 
membership, confirm the 


Association. 


President’s 
nominations of all standing committees, 
the bond of the Secre- 
Any five 
shall constitute a quorum. 


and pass upon 


tary-Treasurer. members 


All the ex-Presidents of the Associa- 
tion who have not resigned from the 
Directorate formally or through non- 
attendance at meetings, shall continue 
through good behavior as Directors, 
with powers equal to those of the elect- 
ive members. Non-attendance at three 
consecutive mectings without satisfac- 
tory excuse shall be construed as a res- 
ignation. 


(d) Standing Committee. a. An 
Executive Committee of five, consist- 
ing of one or two ex-Presidential mem- 
bers and the 


remainder of elective 


members. 
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Are You Teaching? 
Are You Learning? 


the — Hew Yom 


self Starting 
Typewriter 


This is the up-to-date 
question that confronts 


every teacher and pupil. 


The Self Starting Type- 
writer adds 25% to the 


speed of the typist. 


It is the only machine 
on which perfect touch 
typewriting is possible. 


It is the latest model 


Rem 
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| Parmenter Cravon Co., a) |) 


WALTHAM UASE,US A. 


Absolutely free from grit. 
Marks as white as snow and as smooth 
as velvet. 


Distributed by 
H. S. CROCKER & CO. 


San Francisco 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 


SCHWABACHER, FREY STA. CO. 


San Francisco 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 


San Francisco 





Draper’s “Sanitary” Adjustable Window Shades 
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The Pacific Coast to Become 
Theatre of Events 


in future world story. So _ writes 
William H. Seward: “The Pacific 
Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the 
vast region beyond will become the 
chief theater of events in the world’s 
ereat hereafter.” 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Edward Van Dyke Robinson, 
Formerly of Columbia University 


will not only give you a world survey, 
but will make clear to you the force 
of Seward’s prophesy—will enable you 
to understand and consider with intel- 
ligence the many great influences 
combining to force attention to the 
shores and ports of the Pacific. 


92 colored maps and many 
fine industrial pictures 
illustrate the book 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 
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Draper Shades 
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b. A committee of three on an “An- 
nual Survey of Dominant Education 


/ 


Movements.” 


c. A committee of three on “Course 
of Study and School Activities.” 


d. A committee of three on “School 
Architecture and Grounds.” 


(e) Special Committees. The Presi- 
dent shall appoint special committees 
whenever he is instructed by the Direct- 
orate or the Association. He shall call 
special meetings of the Directorate at 
the written request of five Directors for 
the consideration of 
the call specifies; provided, that no 
meeting shall be held written 
shall have been mailed to the 
Directors at least ten days before the 
meeting. 


such business as 


unless 
notice 


ARTICLE III 
AMENDMENTS 


All amendments shall be made at a 
regular business session. Amendments 
shall be submitted to the Association 
and Directorate at least forty-eight 
hours before the meeting at which final 
action is taken. Notice of amendment 
may be given either by reading it at 
some meeting of the general Associa- 
tion within the time prescribed, or 
posting a copy of it on the official bul- 


letin board within the specified time, 
AMENDMENTS 


I. Article II of the Constitution 
amended by the addition: “Others who 
are interested in secondary education 
may become associate members upon 
payment of the dues of fifty cents. This 
entitles them to attendance upon all the 
meetings and to a copy of the proceed- 
ings, but not to a vote in the Asso- 
ciation. 


Adopted July 14, 1916, 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
FOR 1917 


At the business session Friday, July 

14, the following were elected: 

Mr. Herbert E. Lee, Principal Univer- 
sity High School, Oakland, President. 

Mrs. H. J. Shute, Director for Northern 
Section, Principal Esparto High 
School. 

Mr. E. Morris Cox, Director for Bay 
Section, Oakland, Principal Fremont 
High School. 

Dr. H. W. Stager, Director for Central 
Section, Fresno Junior College. 

Mr. FF. O. Mower, Director for Central 
Section, Principal Madera High 
School. 

Dr. W. H. Snyder, Director for South- 
ern Section, Principal Hollywood 
High School. 


OFFICERS FOR 1917. 
President, Mr. Herbert EK. Lee 
5314 James Ave., Oakland. 


DIRECTORS 

Ex OPFFIcio. 
L. B. Avery, Oakland 
C. L. Biedenbach, Berkeley 
\W. J. Cooper, Oakland 
J. C. Templeton, Modesto 


H. O. Williams, Sacramento 
M. E. Hill, Upland 


NORTHERN SECTION 
Dr. J. F. Engle, Auburn 
Mrs. H. J. Shute, Esparto 


SECTION 
Miss Emma Breck, Oakland 
Mr. E. Morris Cox, Oakland 


BAY 


CENTRAL SECTION 
I’. O. Mower, Madera 
Dr. H. W. Stager, Fresno 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
Mr. George U. Moyse, Glendale 
Dr. W. H. Snyder, Hollywood. 
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Special Announcement 


HiGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS: 

The gold miners of pioneer days never panned findings 
more valuable than are the Proceedings of the California 
High School Teachers’ Association which was held in 
Berkeley, July 10-14. 

Those who did not hear such men as Dr. Taussig of 
Harvard, Dr. Hill of New Orleans, Dr. Cox of Cincinnati, 
and Dr. Jastrow of Philadelphia, missed real nuggets. 
There is still an opportunity. 

Your president and secretary felt they would be guilty 
of neglect if they did not print in full everything of value— 
and that was practically everything. Consequently the 
Proceedings contain 215 pages of reading matter. 

And they printed extra copies, knowing that you would 
certainly want one. The lectures by Dr. Lange, Professor 
Rugh, and Commissioner Wood are each worth the price 
of the Proceedings. 

Ask anyone who attended the convention! 

Write immediately to Merton FE. Hill, Upland, or to 
LL. W. Bartlett, Pomona, for a copy, enclosing the 50c 
membership dues. If you are a member and have not 
received your copy, kindly let us know it. 

Yours in the interest of secondary education, 

Merton E. Hitt, Upland, President. 


L. W. Bartlett, Pomona, Scc.-T reas. 
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Popular Books for 
California High Schools 


MATHEMATICS 
Wells & Hart’s A First Year Algebra 
Wells & Hart’s A Second Course in Algebra 
Wells & Hart’s Plane Geometry 
Wells & Hart’s Solid Geometry 


ENGLISH 
Buhlig’s Business English 


Gerrish & Cunningham’s Practical English Composition........ 
MacClintock’s Ivanhoe 


HISTORY 
Webster’s Ancient History 


GERMAN 
Spanhoofd’s Elementarbuch 
Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch 
Zinnecker’s Deutsch fur Anfanger 
Holzwarth’s Gruss aus Deutschland 


SPANISH 
Marion & Garennes’s Lengua Castellana—New Ed 
Hills & Ford’s Spanish Grammar 
Waxman’s A Trip to South America 
Nelson’s Spanish American Reader 


Moulton’s Introductory Latin 
Towle & Jenks’ Caesar—Books I to VII 


SCIENCE 


Newell’s General Chemistry 
Elhuff’s General Science 
Walter’s Principles of Health Control 


D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
565 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
G. H. Chilcote, Mgr. C. F. Scott 
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Four Noteworthy Books 
AND BRAND NEW 


RO rE Te ee ee ene rt Te Hotchkiss & Drew 


(You have been seeking what this book contains) 


Practical Eaglish for High Schoole...........-.+..06+: Lewis & Hosic 1.00 


(A laboratory guide for the pupil’s methods in work) 













Elementary Spanish Grammar....................... Espinosa & Allen 1.24 
(Has already enjoyed a phenomenal recognition in both the 
Ikast and the West) 





RORAT AT PURDON CIRO 5 fe ns ele ces Oe areas ae See ae ayts mh erate yn doles SEL EA eooR Rae Hunter 1.25 
(Meets State Board of Education requirements for 
Normal Schools completely) 





American Book Company 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





























Represented by 
D. J. Sullivan, L. E. Armstrong, 
C. C. Van Liew, 113 Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles 
565 Market St., San Francisco 


NEWBEGIN’S 


149 GRANT AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO 





We do not bid on lists of books for schools or libraries, nor do we make 
comparative prices as a rule. We can, however, save you money on refer- 
ence books as well as on general lists. 


HERE ARE SOME INSTANCES: 


Webster’s New International Dictionary, latest edition, full sheep, in- 
dexed. $9.75. 


Funk & Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary, latest edition, full sheep, in- 
dexed. $9.75. 


President Woodrow Wilson’s History of the American people. 5 vols. $9.80. 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia or the Abridged Agricultural Records. 7 vols. $14.50. 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture. 4 vols., latest edition. $16.00. 
Vocations. 10 vols., half morocco, illus. $17.10. 

Groves’ Dictionary of Music and Musicians, latest edition. 5 vols. $17.50. 
Mark Twain’s Complete Writings. Author’s Edition. 25 vols. $19.80. 


Doubleday, Page & Company’s New Nature Library, thin paper edition. 
9 vols. $24.50. 


Encyclopedia Americana. 22 vols. Thin paper edition. $30.00. 


Charles Dudley Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature. 31 vols., 
buckram. $31.50. 


Larned’s History for Ready Reference. 8 vols. $32.50. 
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The Calkins Co., Inc. 


Los Angeles, California 


Appliances for Assayers 


Laboratory Glassware and Porcelain 
C. P. and Commercial Chemicals 
Clay Goods, Cyanides, Mercury and Zinc Shavings 


Important Announcement 


Ready August Fifteenth 


REVISED GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL. Twenty 
lessons, new plates, added vocabulary, pedagogically and 
typographically perfect. 


NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING. The most popular 
textbook on the subject in use today. Thorough grading. 
More extensive correspondence. Full size typewriter type. 
More than double the amount of material in the old edition. 


NEW SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. Over sixteen thou- 
sand words. A carefully selected and used vocabulary. 
Orders given immediate attention at 


The Pacific Coast Office 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


1046-48-50 Phelan Building 


San Francisco 
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H. S. Crocker Company 


and 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


Stationers and Booksellers 


“BLUE BOND” School Station- 
ery of all descriptions. Ask for it. 

Everything for the High Schoo! 
from one store—Paper, [olders, 
Pencils, ‘Tablets, Text Books, 
Library Books, Ite. 
















Write for our latest School 
Supply Catalogue. Our 1916 
Educational Catalogue will be 
ready about Sept. 1. 





565 Market St. San Francisco 








California School of Arts and Crafts 


2119 Allston Way Berkeley, Cal. 
The Tenth Regular Session Now Open 


DAY, EVENING AND SATURDAY CLASSES IN 
INDUSTRIAL, FINE AND NORMAL ART WORK 


Two Medals of Honor, Two Gold Medals and a Silver Medal awarded the School 
at the P.P.LE., 1915 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
FREDERICK H. MEYER, Director 





The Oakland Bank of Savings 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 
Resources Over $29,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 
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The General Equipment of a well ap- 
pointed Wood Working Shop B 


includes the following B | & B d C 
olte raaen O. 


DISSTON TOOLS Printers 


D 8 Cross cut hand saws, 22 inch, 10 point Publishers 

D 8 Rip cut hand saws, 22 inch, 8 point 50 Main Street, San Francisco 
No. 14 Adjustable back, 14 inch 

No. 70 Dovetail saws, 8 inch This issue of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
> ; See ee " is a product of lant 

Web Saws Complete, 14 inch ee 
No. 10 Coping Saws 

No. 7 Nest of Saws 


No. 364% Hack Saw Frame and Blade MII I S CO] | E( .E 
Cabinet Scraper, 3x6 inch 


Cabinet Burnishers Oval No. 1 


Hand Saw Jointers Suburbs of Oakland, California 


No. 28 Triumph Sawsets THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 


No. 280 Triumph Sawsets PACIFIC COAST 
D 3 Saw Filing Guide and Clamp Complete 


No. 75 Plumb and Level, 24 inch 

No. 3 Sliding T Bevel, 10 inch 

No. 10 Mitre Square, 7% inch 

No. 95% Mortise and Marking Gauges 

No. 31 Serew Drivers, 6 inch 

File Card and Brush 

Perfection Shear Tooth Files Flat, 10 in. med. 
Perfection Shear Tooth Files % rd. 10 in. med. 
Augur Bit Files, 8 inch 

Hunt’s Chrome Special 3 square files 


Entrance and grad- 
uation requirements 
equivalent to those 
of University of 
California and Stan- 
ford University. 
Strong standard de- 
partments leading 
to B. A., B. L., and 

AND ITS BENCH EQUIPMENT sirentaeeaaes B. S. degrees. B. S. 

z , ‘ : degree zranted in 
D 8 Cross Cut Saw, 22 inch, 10 point , & yy - — 
D 8 Rip Cut Saw, 22 inch, 8 point »: both Home Eco- 
No. 4 Back Cut Saw, 12 inch ay” nomics and _ Physi- 
No. 10 Coping : 
No. 7 Nest of Saws _ sr . : 
Cabinet Scraper, 3x6 inch TheCam- er eae 
Cabinet Burnisher Oval No. 1 a opportunities for 
Hand Saw Jointer 
No. 88 Marking Gauge : : oaaaiied P 
No. 5% Try Square, 6 inch climate. Particular care exercised for 
No. 9 Screw Driver, 5 inch health of students. Out-door life. 
ce sh Tooth File, 10 in. flat med. Christian influences. Undenominational. 
erfection Shear Tooth File, 10 in., % rd. med. teat a ec a as 9 916 
Hunt’s Chrome Special 3 square file Spring semester begins Feb. 2, 1916. 
No. 3 Sliding T Bevel, 8 inch For catalogue address 


cal Education de- 


library study, music, and art. Ideal 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. Philadelphia, U.S. A. Registrar, Mills College P. O., Calif. 


THE WEST COAST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
243 MONADNOCK BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


DIPLOMAS 


Before you place your orders for Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our 
samples of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on first quality selected sheepskin, 
enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. The handsomest and most practical 


diploma on the market. Samples on request. 


Pacific Engraving Company 
627 South Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 


Included in the official list of high school textbooks 


JULY, 1916 


ENGLISH: Herrick & Damon Composition and Rhetoric 
Newcomer, American Literature (Revised) 
Newcomer-Andrews, Twelve Centuries of English 

Poetry and Prose 
Lewis, American Speech 


Walker, Caesar: Gallic War— 
Four Book Edition 
Seven Book Edition 
Knapp, Virgil’s Aeneid 


GREEK: Murray, Xenophon’s Anabasis 
GERMAN: Manley, Ein Sommer in Deutschland 


MUSIC: Lake High School Song Book 
Lyric Music Reader, No. 3 


Also bear in mind our LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS, now 


used and recommended in many California High Schools 


Have you a copy of our Marsh Manual of Questions on the College Entrance 
Ienglish—a useful handbook of 272 pages, which we supply 


free to English teachers? 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 


E. B. WICKERSHAM, California Representative 


Palo Alto California 


Correspondence invited 


Our books are carried in stock and supplied in California through the 


H. S. Crocker Company and Cunningham, Curtiss & Welsh, of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, 





BRAUN CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 


AGRICULTURAL 
APPARATUS 


The Standard Soil Tester 


MANUFACTURERS ORIGINATORS DEALERS 


Scientific Equipment for 
Educational Purposes 





Start Your Boys Right 


Furnish them the same Machines as are used in the industries 
—Don’t give them a lot of toy machines to play with 


The secret of the success of our No. 20 Saw Bench.in the 
Ockley Green School is well comprehended in the above 


SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 1 


Portland, Ore., March 7, 1916. 
American Wood Working Machinery Co., Portland, Ore. 

Gentlemen: 

Yours of recent date received. The No. 20 Saw Bench the Board 
purchased of you for use in our Pre-Vocational Shop is giving perfect 
satisfaction in every respect. 

The feature that attracted me most favorably was its solid con- 
struction. Most makers of Manual Training machines seem to have 
the idea that because a boy is going to operate it the machine must 
be light. On the contrary, I find the more solid and substantial ma- 
chine much safer and much more accurate. 

I have certainly worked our table to the limit both extra heavy 
and extra light duty. 

The safety devices have been noticed very favorably by all who 
have seen it in operation, Mr. Hoff, our factory inspector, having sent 
men from other shops to see it. 

As a practical man I highly recommend it to all Manual Training 
men who want a perfectly constructed machine, absolutely safe and 
always ready for duty. Yours truly, 

E. J. BURROUGHS, Supervisor, 
Ockley Green School. 


No. 20 Universal Saw Bench 


American Wood Working Machinery Company 


Western Sales Office, 525 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Executive Office, 591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, New York 
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An Elementary History of 
Our Country 


By Eva March Tappan 


California Edition 













With supplementary chapter on California by E. D. Adams, 
Ph.D., Professor of History, Leland Stanford Junior Universi- 
ty, and H. E. Bolton, Ph.D., Professor of American History, 
University of California. 

Children who read this narrative will gain a deeper con- 
sciousness of the significance of events in the development 
of their State. 

Illustrated. Maps. Pronouncing Vocabulary 
75 cents. Postpaid 


On sale by H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welsh, Los Angeles 









4 Park St. 


tu. Houghton Mifflin Company 


New York 
Chicago 





Extract from Diploma of Awards 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


‘*The International Jury of Awards has 
conferred a 


Medal of Honor 


upon 


Binney & Smith Co. 


NEW YORK 


FOR SUPERIOR QUALITY OF ALL BRANDS 
CRAYONS AND CHALKS” 
(Higher than a Gold Medal] 

















>) PINNEY & SMITH CO. 
i. mee) 28 P + B 
—_s< 














.Crayons 
WAX — PRESSED — PASTEL 


in paper or metal boxes, in col- 
ors and assortments to meet 
requirements. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
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Lack of Phosphates in the Human Body 


causes 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the bodily economy, and are always 
present, in normal health. When severe headaches, brain-fag, insomnia, 
loss of memory, nervousness, and similar symptoms assert themselves, it 
indicates a probable depletion of the phosphates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies brain, nerves and blood with the 


necessary phosphates in a convenient form, readily assimilated. It acts asa 
nutrient to the nerves, stimulates the secretory glands, and increases mental 
and physical activities. 


Sufferers from mental and nervous exhaustion will find that 


Horsford s Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary to normal conditions 
Sold by Druggists. Send for free Booklet, giving valuable information. 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. I. 


B46 5-16 





Draper’s “Sanitary” Adjustable Window Shades 


NOTE THE GOOD POINTS 
OF OUR 


Draper Shades 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 

Rapid 


Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 

- Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 


Please send us your Inquiries. 





LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


C. H. Kenworthy, Whittier, Cal., State Representative 
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